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PREFACE 


The present book is the outgrowth of lectures given at various 
times to students of the later undergraduate and earlier graduate 
years. It aims to present some of the general concepts and methods 
which are necessary for advanced work in algebraic geometry (as 
distinguished from differential geometry), but which are not now 
accessible to the student in any one volume, and thus to bridge 
the gap between the usual text in analytic geometry and treatises 
or articles on special topics. 

With this object in view the author has assumed very little 
mathematical preparation on the part of the student beyond that 
acquired in elementary courses in calculus and plane analytic geom- 
etry. In addition it has been necessary to assume a slight knowl- 
edge of determinants, especially as applied to the solution of linear 
equations, such as may be acquired in a very short course on the sub- 
ject. But it has not been assumed that the student has had a course 
in higher algebra, including matrices, linear substitutions, invariants, 
and similar topics, and no effort has been made to include 4 dis- 
cussion of these subjects in the text. This restriction in the tools 
to be used necessitates at times modes of expression and methods 
of proof which are a little cumbersome, but the appeal to a larger 
number of readers seems to justify the occasional lack of elegance. 

In preparing the text one of the greatest problems has consisted 
in determining what matters to exclude. It is obvious that an 
introduction to geometry cannot contain all that is known on any 
subject or even refer briefly to all general topics. The matter of 
selection is necessarily one of individual judgment. One large 
domain of geometry has been definitely excluded from the plan of 
the book; namely, that of differential geometry. In the field which 
is left the author cannot dare to hope that his choice of material 
will agree exactly with that which would be made by any other 


teacher. He hopes, however, that his choice has been sufficiently 


wise to make the book useful to many besides himself. 
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The plan of the book calls for a study of different codrdinate 
systems, based upon various geometric elements and classified 
according to the number of dimensions involved. This leads natu- 
rally to a final discussion of n-dimensional geometry in an abstract 
sense, of which the particular geometries studied earlier form con- 
crete illustrations. As each system of codrdinates is introduced, the 
meaning of the linear and the quadratic equations is studied. The 
student is thus primarily drilled in the interpretation of equations, 
but acquires at the same time a knowledge of useful geometric facts. 
The principle of duality is constantly in view, and the nature of 
imaginary elements and the conventional character of the locus at 
infinity, dependent upon the type of codrdinates used, are carefully 
explained. 

Numerous exercises for the student have been introduced. In 
some cases these carry a little farther the discussion of the text, 
but care has been taken to keep their difficulty within the range 


of the student’s ability. antec eatnoene 
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PART I. GENERAL CONCEPTS AND 
ONE-DIMENSIONAL GEOMETRY 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAL CONCEPTS 


1. Coordinates. A set of n variables, the values of which fix a 
geometric object, are called the codrdinates of the object. The ana- 
lytic geometry which is developed by the use of these codrdinates 
has as its element the object fixed by the codrdinates. The reader 
is familiar with the use of coédrdinates to fix a point either in the 
plane or in space. The point is the element of elementary ana- 
lytic geometry, and all figures are studied as made up of points. 
There is, however, no theoretical objection to using any geometric 
figure as the element of a geometry. In the following pages we 
shall discuss, among other possibilities, the use of the straight line, 
the plane, the circle, and the sphere. 

The dimensions of a system of geometry are determined by the 
number of the codrdinates necessary to fix the element. Thus 
the geometry in which the element is either the point in the plane 
or the straight line in the plane is two-dimensional; the geometry 
in which the element is the point in space, the circle in the plane, 
or the plane in space is three-dimensional; the geometry in which 
the element is the straight line or the sphere in space is four- 
dimensional. 

Since each coérdinate may take an infinite number of values, 
the fact that a geometry has n dimensions is often indicated by 
saying that the totality of elements form an o” extent. Thus the 
points in space form an o° extent, while the straight lines in 
space form an oo‘ extent. If in an o” extent the codrdinates of an 


element are connected by & independent conditions, the elements 
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satisfying the conditions form an o"~* extent lying in the oo” 
extent. Thus a single equation between the codrdinates of a point 
in space defines an o” extent (a surface) lying in an o* extent 
(space), and two equations between the coérdinates of a point in 
space define an oo’ extent (a curve). 

2. The principle of duality. When the element has been selected 
and its codrdinates determined, the development of the geometry 
consists in studying the meaning of equations and relations con- 
necting the codrdinates. There are therefore two distinct parts to 
analytic geometry, the analytic work and the geometric interpreta- 
tion. —Two systems of geometry depending upon different elements 
with the same number of codrdinates will have the same analytic 
expression and will differ only in the interpretation of the analy- 
sis. In such a case it is often sufficient to know the meaning of 
the codrdinates and the interpretation of a few fundamental rela- 
tions in each system in order to find for a theorem in one geom- 
etry a corresponding theorem in the other. Two systems which 
have such a relation to each other are said to be dualistic, or to 
correspond to each other by the principle of duality. 

It is obviously inconvenient to give examples of this principle 
at this time, but the reader will find numerous examples in the 
pages of this book. 

3. The use of imaginaries. Between the codrdinates of a geo- 
metric element and the element itself there fails to be perfect equiv- 
alence unless the concept of an imaginary element is introduced. 
Consider, for example, the usual Cartesian codrdinates (a, y) of a 
point ina plane. If we understand by a “ real point” one which has 
a position on the plane which may be represented by a pencil dot, 
then to any real pair of values of x and y corresponds a real point, 
and conversely. It is highly inconvenient, however, to limit our- 
selves in the analytic work to real values of the variables. We 
accordingly introduce the convention of an “imaginary point” by 
saying that a pair of values of x and y of which one or both is a 
complex quantity defines such a point. In this sense a “point” 
is nothing more than a concise expression for “a value pair (2, y).” 
From this standpoint many propositions of analytic geometry 
are partly theorems and partly definitions. For example, take the 
proposition that any equation of the first degree represents a straight 
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line. This is a theorem as far as real points and real lines are 
concerned, but it is a definition for imaginary points satisfying an 
equation with real coefficients and for all points satisfying an equa- 
tion with complex coefficients. The definition in question is that 
a straight line is the totality of all value pairs (2, y) which satisfy 
any linear equation. 

Any proposition proved for real figures may be extended to imag- 
inary figures provided that the proof is purely an analytic one 
which is independent of the reality of the quantities involved. 
One cannot, however, extend theorems which are not analytic in 
their nature. For example, it is proved for a real triangle that the 
length of any side is less than the sum of the lengths of the 
other two sides. The length of the side connecting the vertices 
(zy y,) and (a, y,) is V(a,—2,)?+(y,—¥,)» We may extend 
this definition of length to imaginary points, but the theorem con- 
cerning the sides of a triangle cannot be proved analytically and 
is not true for imaginaries, as may be seen by testing it for the 
triangle whose vertices are (0, 0), (4, 1), and (7, —1). 

Similar considerations to those we have just stated for a point 
in a plane apply to any element. It is usual to have a real element 
represented by real codrdinates, but sometimes it is found con- 
venient to represent a real element by complex codrdinates. In 
either case there will be found in the analysis certain combinations 
of codrdinates which cannot represent real elements. In all cases 
the geometry is extended by the convention that such coordinates 
represent imaginary elements. 

4, Infinity. Infinity may occur in a system of geometry in two 
ways: first, the value of one or more of the codrdinates may increase 
without limit, or secondly, the element which we suppose lying 
within the range of action of our physical senses may be so displaced 
that its distance from its original position increases without limit. 

Infinity in the first sense may be avoided by writing the coor- 
dinates in the form of ratios, for a ratio increases without limit when 
its denominator approaches zero. Codrdinates thus written are called 
homogeneous coordinates, because equations written in them become 
homogeneous. They are of constant use in this book. 

The treatment of infinity in the second sense is not so simple, 
but proceeds as follows: As an element of the geometry recedes 
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indefinitely from its original position, its coordinates usually 
approach certain limiting values, which are said by definition to 
represent an “element at infinity.” The codrdinates of all ele- 
ments at infinity usually satisfy a certain equation, which is said 
to represent the “locus at infinity.” The nature of this locus 
depends upon the codrdinate system. Thus, in the plane, by the 
use of one system of codrdinates all “ points at infinity” are said 
to lie on a “straight line at infinity”; by another system of codér- 
dinates the plane is said to have “a single real point at infinity ” ; 
by still another system of codrdinates the plane is said to have 
“two lines at infinity.” These various statements are not contra- 
dictory, since they are not intended to express any fact about the 
physical properties of the plane. They are simply conventions to 
express the way in which the codrdinate system may be applied 
to infinitely remote elements. There is no more difficulty in pass- 
ing from one convention to another than there is in passing 
from one coédrdinate system to another. The convention as to 
elements at infinity stands on the same basis as the convention as 
to imaginary elements. 

5. Transformations. A transformation is an operation by which 
each element of a geometry is replaced by another element. The 
new element may be of the same kind as the original element or 
of a different kind. For example, a rotation of a plane about a 
fixed point is a transformation of points into points; on the other 
hand, a transformation may be made in the plane by which each 
point of the plane is replaced by its polar line with respect to a 
fixed conic. We shall consider in this book mainly analytic trans- 
formations, that is, those in which the codrdinates of the trans- 
formed element are analytic functions of those of the original 
element. 

A transformation may be conveniently expressed by a single 
symbol, such as 7. If we wish to express the fact that an element, 
or a configuration of elements, a, has been transformed into another 
element or configuration 6, we write 


T(a)=6. (1) 


Suppose now, having carried out the transformation 7, we carry 
out on the transformed elements another transformation S. The 
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result is a single transformation G, and we write 
G=ST, (2) 
where G is called the product of S and TZ. 

Similarly, the carrying out in succession of the transformation 
T, then 8, and then R, is the product RST. This symbol is to be 
interpreted as meaning that the transformations are to be carried 
out in order from right to left. This is important, as the product 
of transformations is not necessarily commutative. For example, let 
T be the moving of a point through a fixed distance in a fixed 
direction and S the replacing of a point by its symmetrical point 
with respect to a fixed plane. It is evident in this case that 

ST#TS. (3) 
A product of transformations is, however, associative. To prove this, 
let R, S, and 7 be three transformations. We wish to show that 
(RS) T=R(ST)=RST. (4) 
In the sense of forriula (1) let 
La ye b, S(6)=e, R(¢) =d. 


Then (RS) T(a) =BS(b)=R(0)=d. 
On the other hand, S7T(a)=S(b)=e, 
so that R(ST) (a)=R(e)=d. 


This establishes the theorem. 

If 7 represents an operation, Z7'~* shall represent the inverse 
operation ; that is, if Z transforms any element a into an element 
6, T-* shall transform every element 6 back into the original a. 
The product then of Z and 7~* in any order leaves all elements 
unchanged. It is natural to call an operation which leaves all ele- 
ments unchanged an ¢dentical transformation and to indicate it by 
the symbol 1. We have then the equation 


TT TT = 1, (5) 
If Sand 7 are two transformations, the operation 
TST" =! (6) 


is called the transform of S by 7. 
If S! and S! are the transforms of S, and S, respectively, then 
SiS! is the transform of S,S, For 


iS SP S678, 7) (TS,7-*)= PS, TOTS, T= TCS,8,) 7. 
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EXERCISES 


1. State which of the following pairs of operations are commutative : 
(a) a translation and a rotation about a fixed point ; 
(6) two rotations ; 
(c) two translations ; 
(d) a rotation and a reflection on a line. 
2. If S is a transformation such that S?=1, prove that S-!= S, and 
conversely. Give geometric examples of transformations of this type. 
3. Prove that the reciprocal of the product of two transformations is 


the product of the reciprocals of the transformations in inverse order ; 
that is, prove that (RST)—*= T-'"S“*R-. 

4. If S is a rotation in a plane and 7 a translation, find the trans- 
form of S by 7 and the transform of T by S. 


5. Prove that the transform of the inverse of S is the inverse of the 
transform of S. 


6. If the product of two transformations is commutative, show that 
each is its own transform by the other. 


6. Groups. A set of transformations form a group ¢f the set contains 
the inverse of every transformation of the set and if the product of any 
two transformations of the set is also a transformation of the set. 

In general the definition of a group of operations involves also 
the conditions that the operations shall be associative and that the 
identical transformation shall be defined. These latter conditions 
being always true for geometrical transformations need not be 
specified in our definition nor explicitly looked for in determining 
whether or not a given set of transformations form a group. 

As an example of a group consider the operations consisting of 
rotating the points in space around a fixed axis through any angle 
equal to any multiple of =m. Another example consists of all 
possible rotations around the same axis. 

A set of operations forming a group and contained in a larger 
group form a subgroup of the larger group. For example, the rota- 


tions about a fixed axis through multiples of a= form a subgroup 


of all rotations about the same axis. Again, all mechanical motions 
in space form a group. All translations form a subgroup of the 
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group of mechanical motions. All translations in a fixed direction 
form a subgroup of the group of translations and hence a sub- 
subgroup of the group of motions. 

The importance of the concept of groups in geometry lies in the 
fact that it furnishes a means of classifying different systems of 
geometry. The element of the geometry having been chosen, any 
group of transformations may be taken, and the properties of 
geometric figures may be studied which are unaltered by all trans- 
formations of the group. Thus the ordinary geometry of space 
considers the properties of figures which are unaltered by the group 
of mechanical movements. 

Any property or configuration which is unaltered by the opera- 
tions of a group is called an invariant of the group. Thus distance 
is an invariant of the group of mechanical motions, and a circle is 
an invariant with respect to the group of rotations in the plane 
of the circle about the center of the circle. 


EXERCISES 


1. If x is the distance of a point P on a straight line from a fixed 
point O, and P is transformed into a new point P' such that «' = ax + 8, 
prove that the set of transformations formed by giving to a and 0 all 
possible values form a group. 


2. If (a, y) are Cartesian coérdinates in a plane, and a transformation 
is expressed by the equations 
e'= 2x cosa —y sina, 
y'= ax sina + ¥ cosa, 
prove that the transformations obtained by giving a all possible values 
form a group. 
3. If (x, y) are Cartesian codrdinates in a plane, prove that the 
transformations defined by the equations 
z'=acosa+ysina, 
y'= x sina — y COs @, 
do not form a group. 
4. Name some subgroups of the groups in Exs. 1-2. 


5. Let G be a given group and G, a subgroup. If every transforma- 
tion of G, is replaced by its transform by 7, where 7 belongs to G, show 
that the transformations thus found form a subgroup of G. 


CHAPTER II 
RANGES AND PENCILS 


7. Cartesian codrdinate of a point on a line. Consider all points 
which lie on a line LK (Fig. 1). These points are called a pencil 
or a range, and the line LK is called the avis or the base of the 
range. Any point P on LK may A ets 1 P 
be fixed most simply by means of z 
its distance OP from a fixed origin 
O, the distance being reckoned positive or negative according as P 
lies on one side or another of 0. We may accordingly place 

a= OP (1) 
and call xz the codrdinate * of P. To any point P corresponds one 
and only one real codrdinate z, and to any real 2 corresponds 
one and only one real point P. Complex values of z are said, as 
in § 8, to define imaginary points on LK. 

The codrdinate may be made homogeneous (§ 4) by using 


K 
Fie. 1 


the ratio x: t, where 7= OP. As P recedes indefinitely from 0, t 


approaches the value 0. Hence, as in § 4, we make the convention 
that the line has one point at infinity with the codrdinate 1: 0. 
When the nonhomogeneous z of (1) is used, the point at infinity 
has the codrdinate oo. 

The codrdinate x we call the Cartesian codrdinate of P because 
of its familiar use in Cartesian geometry. 

8. Projective codrdinate of a point on a line. On the straight 
line LK (Fig. 1) assume two fixed points of reference A and B 
and two constants k, and k,. Then if P is any point on LK we 
may take as the codrdinate of P the ratio 2,:a,, where 


@,:%,=k,-AP:k,- BP, (1) 


* The word “‘codrdinate’’ may be objected to on the ground that it implies the 
existence of at least two quantities which are codrdinated in the usual sense. In 
spite of this objection we retain the word to emphasize the fact that we have here 
the simplest case of codrdinates in an n-dimensional geometry. 
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in which the distances AP and BP are positive or negative accord- 
ing as P is on the one side or the other of 4 or B respectively. 
It is evident that the correspondence between real points on LK 
and real values of the ratio z,: 2, is one to one. Complex values 
of the ratio define imaginary points on LK (§ 8). 

The Cartesian coérdinate of the preceding article may be con- 
sidered as a special or limiting case of the kind just given. For if 
in (1) we place &,=1, allow the point B to recede to infinity, 
and at the same time allow %, to approach zero in such a manner 
that the limit of 4,.BP remains finite, equations (1) give the 
homogeneous Cartesian codrdinates of P. 

Considering (1), we see that as P recedes indefinitely from A 
and B the ratio z,:z, approaches the limiting ratio 4,:k,. Hence 
we say that the line has one point at infinity. 

It is to be noticed that the ratio (which alone is essential) of 
the constants k, and k, is determined by the codrdinate of any one 
point. Since this ratio is arbitrary the codrdinate of any point may 
be assumed arbitrarily after the points of reference are fixed. 

In particular any point may be given the codrdinate 1:1. This 
point we shall call the unit point. The coordinate of A is 0:1 and 
that of Bis 1: 0. Since the unit point and the points of reference 
are arbitrary, it follows that in setting up the codrdinate system any 
three points may be given the codrdinates 0:1, 1:0, and 1:1 respec- 
tively, and the codrdinate system is fully determined by these points. 

The codrdinate of this section we shall call the projective 
coordinate of P because of its use in projective geometry. 


EXERCISES 
1. Establish a codrdinate system on a straight line so that the point B 
is 5 inches to the right of A and the unit point 1 inch to the right of A. 
Where is the coérdinate negative ? 
2. Take the point B as in Ex. 1 and the unit point 1 inch to the 
right of B. What are the codrdinates of points respectively 1, 2, 3, 
4 inches to the right of A and 1, 2, 3 inches to the left of A? 


9. Change of codrdinates. The most general change from one sys- 
tem of projective coérdinates to another may be made by changing 
the points of reference and the unit point, the latter change being 
equivalent to changing the ratio of the constants /, and k,. Let 
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z,:2, be the coérdinate of any point P (Fig. 2) referred to the 

points of reference A and B, with certain constants k, and k,, and 

let z|: 2, be the coérdinate of the same . hse 

point referred to the points of reference —§——j{-—7 4} 

A' and B’, with constants k, and x). 

Assume any point O and let OA=a, 

OA'=a', OB =}, OB'=8',and OP=t. Then from (1), § 8, we have 
z,:2,=h,(t—a):k,(t—6), a:a,=k(t—a'):ka-0'). A) 


The elimination of ¢ from these equations gives relations of the 


(2) 


Fie. 2 


form PT, = 42, + a2, 
pr, = 8,2, + 8,2, 
which are the required formulas for the change of codrdinates. 

The ratio of the coefficients a, #,, 8,, and 8, will be determined 
if we know three values of x,: 2, which correspond to three values 
of zi: 2), in particular to the three values 0:1, 1:0, 1:1. For 
when 2! : 2} =0:1 we have z,: 2,=a,: 8,; when 2: 2} =1: 0 we have 
2: %,= @,: 8,; and when z|:2,=1:1 we have 2,:z,=a,+a,:8,+8,. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that if the reference points A 
and B are distinct, the coefficients in (2) must satisfy the condition 
a,8,— 4,8, # 0, which is also necessary in order that the ratio @,32, 
in equations (2) should contain 2}: 2}. 

Equations (2) may be placed in a form which is of frequent use. 
Let us place 2:2, =), 4,=2, B,=2, 4,=y, B,=Yy,. where anieey, 
and z,:z2, are the codrdinates of the two points corresponding to 
>= 0 and A= oo respectively. Then equations (2) become 

Pr,= Y,t AXy (3) 
pr,= Y,+ rz,. 

Hence, if y,: y, and 2,: 2, are the codrdinates of any two points on 
a straight line, the codrdinate of any other point may be written 
y+ rz, >Y¥a+ rz. 

EXERCISES 

1. Find the formulas for the change from the codrdinate in Ex. 1, § 8, 
to that in Ex. 2. 

2. Find the formulas for a change from the coérdinate in Ex. 1, § 8, 
to one in which the reference points are respectively 2 and 6 inches 
from A and the unit point 4 units from A. 

3. Prove that all changes of coérdinates form a group. 
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10. Codrdinate of a line of a pencil. Consider all straight lines 
which lie in a plane and pass through the same point (Fig. 3). 
Such lines form a pencil, the common point being called the vertex 
of the pencil. 

Let OM be a fixed line in the pencil, OP any line, and @ the angle 
MOP. Then it would be possible to take 6 as the codrdinate of OP, 

but in that case the line OP would 
have an infinite number of coérdi- 
nates differing by multiples of 27. 
We may make the relation between 
a line and its codrdinate one to one 
by taking as the codrdinate a quan- 
tity 2 defined by the equation 


z= ktan 6, qd) 
where # is an arbitrary constant. 
Then z=0 is the lineOM, x= ~—W is fs Fie. 3 


the line at right angles to OM, and 

any positive or negative real value of x corresponds to one and 
only one real line of the pencil, and conversely. Imaginary values 
of x define imaginary lines of the pencil as in § 3. 

A more general codrdinate may be obtained by using two fixed 
lines of reference OA and OB and defining the ratio x,: 2, by the 
equation z,:#2,=k, sin AOP: k, sin BOP. (2) 

Equation (2) reduces to equation (1) when the angle AOB is a 
right angle, OA coincides with OM, and z,: z,= 72. 

In general let the angle MOA= a and the angle MOB= £8. Then 
(2) may be written 

@,: =k, sin (0 — a): k, sin (8 — 8) 
=k,(«cosa—k sin @): k,(@ cos 8 — k sin B), (3) 
when z is defined by (1). 

Now let 2/: 2! be another codrdinate of the lines of the pencil of 
the same form as in equation (2), but referred to lines of reference 
OA! and OB! and with constants k{ and k}. Then 2; : 2} is connected 
with «,: 2, by a bilinear relation of the form 


= ! u 
pxr,= oe ae ang (4) 
prt, = By, + Bia 
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This follows from the fact that both z,:, and 2}: 2, are con- 
nected with a by a relation of the form (38). 

Since a transformation of codrdinates is effected either by change 
of the lines of reference or by change of the constants k, and k,, it 
follows that any transformation of codrdinates is expressed by a 
relation of form (4). The coefficients of the transformation are 
determined when the values of x,: x, are known which correspond 
to three values of 2!: 2 The proof is as in §9. Also, as in § 9, it 
may be shown that if y,:y, and z,:z, are the codrdinates of any 
two lines of a pencil, the codrdinate of any line may be written 

pay Yt reZ,5 (6) 
PL, = Yt ré,» 

11. Coordinate of a plane of a pencil. Consider all planes which 
pass through the same straight line (Fig. 4). Such planes form a 
pencil or sheaf, and the straight line is called the azzs of the pencil. 
The codrdinate of a plane of the sheaf may be 
obtained by first assuming two planes of refer- 
ence a and 6 and a fixed constant &. Then, if p 
is any plane of the pencil and (a, p) means the 
angle between a and p, we may define the codrdi- 
nate of p as the ratio x,: 2, given by the equations 


“,:a@, =k, sin (a, p): k, sin (6, p). (1) 
It is obvious that if a plane m be passed per- 
pendicular to the axis of the pencil, the planes of 
the pencil cut out a pencil of lines in the plane m. 
The angle between two lines of this pencil is the 
plane angle of the two planes in which the two lines lie. Hence 
the coordinate z,:x, defined in (1) is also the codrdinate of the 
lines of the pencil in the plane m, in the sense of § 10. The results 
of § 10 with reference to transformation of codrdinates hold, there- 
fore, for a pencil of planes. In particular, if y,: y, and z,:z, are 
the coordinates of any two planes of a sheaf, the codrdinate of any 
plane of the pencil may be written 


Fic. 4 


pr,=y,+rz,, 


2 
pr, = Y, + AZ, ( ) 


CHAPTER III 
PROJECTIVITY 


12. The linear transformation. We shall now consider the 
substitution ; 
pr, = 4,2,+ 8,2, 


_ 
PX, = @,2, + Byx, 


(2,8, Pal @,B, sie 0) () 


not as a change of codrdinates, as in § 9, but as defining a trans- 
formation in the sense of § 5. Then 2,:2, are to be interpreted as 
the codrdinate of an element of a one-dimensional extent and 
x: x, as the coédrdinate of the transformed element of the same or 
another one-dimensional extent. If 2,:2, and 2:2) refer to dif- 
ferent extents, the elements need not be of the same kind. For 
example, the transformation (1) may express the transformation 
of points into lines, of points into planes, of lines into planes, and 
sO on. 

To study the transformation we shall find it convenient to use 
a nonhomogeneous form obtained by replacing 2,:2, by A, z/: 2} 
by 2/, and changing the form of the constants. We have 


vanes. (a8 — By # 0) (2) 


Here > and 2! may be the point, line, or plane codrdinates of 
§§ 7, 8, 10, 11 or may be the A used in the formulas of §§ 9-11. 
More generally still, * may be any quantity which can be used 
to define an element of any kind, even though not yet employed 
in this text. 

In each case the element with codrdinate 2» is said to be trans- 
formed into the element with codrdinate 2X’, and the two elements 
> and 2 are said to correspond. There is one and only one element 
© corresponding to an element 2. Conversely, from (2) we obtain 


5! — 8 
ae (3) 
13 
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Hence to an element 2’ corresponds one and only one element A. 
In other words, the correspondence between the elements and the 
elements d! is one to one. 

Any element whose coordinate is unchanged by the trans- 
formation is called a fixed element of the transformation. This 
definition has its chief significance when the elements \ and 2! are 
points of the same range, or lines of the same pencil, or planes 
of the same pencil. If, for example, \ and 2’ are points of the 
same range, the point % is transformed into the point 2’, which 
is in general a different point from ), but the fixed points are 
unchanged. 

To find the fixed elements we have to put A = 0 in (2) or in (8). 


There results 
yv27+(6—a) rA—-B=0. (4) 


Any linear transformation has, accordingly, two fixed elements, which 
may be distinct or coincident. 


If a, 8, y, and 6 are real numbers, and real codrdinates and 2! 
correspond to real elements, we may make the following classifica- 
tion of the linear transformations: 

(1) (6-—a@)?+4 By >0. The fixed elements are real and distinct. 
The transformation is called hyperbolic. 

(2) (8—«a)’+4 By <0. The fixed elements are imaginary with 
conjugate imaginary coordinates. The transformation is called 
elliptic. 

(8) (6—@)?+ 4 By=0. The fixed points are real and coincident. 
The transformation is called parabolic. 

By the transformation (2) an element P with coérdinate 2 is 
transformed into an element Q with the coordinate 2X’. At the 
same time the element Q is transformed into an element R with 
coérdinate ”. In general, & is distinct from P, for X” is given 
by the equation 

yr ON +B _ (+ By)r4+ 4B + Bd. 
yw +8 (ay+yd)rX+ By + & 


(6) 


In order that /’ should always be the same as 2 it is necessary 
and sufficient that the equation 


(ay + 8) 17+ (8— a) A — (@B+B8)= 0 
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should be true for all values of A. The coefficients a, B, y, and 6 
must then satisfy the equations 


ay + 76 = 0, 
oa = 0, (6) 
aB+ Bd= 0. 


The second equation gives 6= +a. If we take =a the other 
two equations give y = 0, 8= 0, and the transformation (1) reduces 
to the identical transformation 7 =2!. We must therefore take 
5 = — a, and all three equations (6) are satisfied. 

The transformation then becomes 
_a@r+B8 
me yr — a 


” (a+ By # 0) (7) 

A linear transformation of this type is called involutory. It has 
the property that if repeated once it produces the identical trans- 
formation. The correspondence between the elements » and the 
transformed elements 2’ is called an involution. 


EXERCISES 


1. Find the transformation which transforms 0, 1, o into 1, 0, 0, 
respectively. What are the fixed points of the transformation ? 

2. If x is the Cartesian codrdinate of a point on a straight line, 
determine the linear transformation which interchanges the origin and 
the point at infinity. What are the fixed points of the transformation ? 
Do all such transformations form a group ? 

3. If x is the Cartesian codrdinate of a point on a straight line, 
determine the transformation which has only the origin for a fixed 
point and also that which has only the point at infinity for a fixed 
point. Does each of these types of transformation form a group? 

4. If x is the Cartesian codrdinate of a point on a straight line, 
determine a transformation with the fixed points + 7. Do these form 
a group ? 

5. Show that the general linear transformation may be obtained as 
the product of two transformations of the type A'= aA, two of the 


1 
type \'= +4, and one of the type A’= - 


6. Show that any transformation with two distinct fixed elements 


: UT) =a 
a and 6 can be written 7] = * >| 
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7. Show that any transformation with a single fixed element @ 

1 i! 

N—-a A-a pee 
8. Show that any involutory transformation can be written 
via =— pia where a and # are the fixed elements. 
r'—b A—6 
9. Show that all transformations with the same fixed elements 
form a group. 

10. Consider the set of circles which pass through the same two 
fixed points, and the common diameter of the circles. Show that if P 
and Q are the two points in which any one of the circles meets the 
common diameter, P may be transformed into Q by an involutory 
transformation, the form of which is the same for all points P. Show 
that the transformation is elliptic or hyperbolic according as the two 
fixed points in which the circles intersect are real or imaginary. 


can be written 


11. Show, conversely to Ex. 10, that any involutory transformation 
may be geometrically constructed as there described. 


13. The cross ratio. The linear transformation contains three 
constants ; namely, the ratios of the four coefficients a, 8, y, and 6. 
These constants can be so determined that any three arbitrarily 
assumed values of A can be made to correspond to any three arbi- 
trarily assumed values of A’. In other words, 

I. By a linear transformation any three elements can be transformed 
into any other three elements, and these three pairs of corresponding 
elements are sufficient to fix the transformation. 

To write the transformation in terms of the codrdinates of three 
pairs of corresponding elements, we write first 

r/— A—X 
cee ae (1) 
which is obviously a transformation by which 2, is transformed 
into dj, and A, into A}. If, in addition, A, is to be transformed into 
rj, @ must be determined by the equation 
N= ry = A ro, (2) 
MA My 
From (1) and (2) we have 
N= MAM _ A= Ay Aw Ih, 
NA AMSA NA, Aon 
which is the required transformation. 


(3) 


3 2 
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If A, and A, are a fourth pair of corresponding elements, we have, 
from (3), yr iw Sillow se Uperd aegy Wie an 


——__+ . —*_, 


NPE HON 2 


or, with a slight rearrangement, 
Ria MN, Ae ee 8 


’ = : - 4 
M =i M rN — rN r- ry, u- rg ( ) 
The quantity ae Asie hues (5) 
Wes r, Ses Xr, 


is called the cross ratio, or the anharmonic ratio, of the four ele- 
ments A,, A,, A,, A,, and is denoted by the symbol (Argo AA,)> 
Equation (4) establishes the theorem: 


II, The cross ratio of four elements is unaltered by any linear 
transformation. 


The cross ratio is accordingly independent of the codrdinate 
system used in defining the elements. 

The cross ratio depends not only on the four elements involved 
but also on the order in which they are taken. Now four things 
may be taken in twenty-four different orders, but there result only 
six distinct cross ratios. In fact, it is easy to show, by writing all 
possible cross ratios, that the six distinct ones are 


‘il 1 r—l r 


ip 2g Wea 
 ¢r led tg r r—1l 


where r is any one of them. 

In naming the cross ratio of four elements it is therefore neces- 
sary to indicate the order in which the elements are to be taken. 
We have adopted the convention that if RB, B, R, and F are four 
elements with the codrdinates 2,, X,, X,, and A, respectively, the 
cross ratio indicated by the symbol (RRB, BR) shall be given by 
the relation 

(6) 


PEPE) = =. . 
CEA: a) AW My Ay— Ag 


If, then, we denote (RB, BR) by 7, it is evident that 
a 
1—r 


1 
(RE RES (RR RRH1=7 (AR RR)=7—> 
=) r 
- Y (hE BR)=—F 


, 


(LL, LA) = 
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A special form which the cross ratio takes for certain coordinates 
is of importance and is given in the following theorem: 


Ill. If the elements P and Q have the coordinates y,: y, and z,: z, re- 
spectively, and the elements Rand S have the codrdinates y, + dz, y, + rz, 
and y,+ pZ,: y,+ M2, respectively, then 

Xr 
(PQ BS)=(KS, PQ) == 


To prove this take A,=0 for the element P, »,=0o for the 
element Q, 4,=” for the element #, and »,= yp for the element 
S, and substitute in (6). 

If X is the Cartesian codrdinate of a point on a straight line, 
then 4,—2,= RR, 4\— y= LA, .—-™= HR, 4.—-%= HE, and 


(LE aa) = Se ee (7) 


The cross ratio is accordingly found by finding the ratio of the 
segments into which the line BR is divided by F and the ratio of 
the segments into which RF is divided by 2, and forming the ratio 
of these ratios. 

14. Harmonic sets. If a cross ratio is equal to —1, it is called 
a harmonic ratio. If B, B, B, and P, are four elements such that 

CAE BRE= 1 
the four elements form a harmonic set, and the points R and B 
are said to be harmonic conjugates to B and B. 

From III, § 13, it follows that the points y,+ Az,:y,+ Az, and 
Y, — 2,7 y, — dz, are harmonic conjugates to y,: y, and z,:2,. 

From (7), § 13, it follows that if four points on a straight 
line form a harmonic set, then 


This shows that the two points in a harmonic set divide the dis- 


tance between their harmonic conjugates internally and externally 
in the same ratio. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Show that the cross ratio of any point, the transformed point, 
and the two fixed points of any elliptic or hyperbolic transformation 
is constant. This is sometimes called the characteristic cross ratio of 
the transformation. What happens to the characteristic cross ratio as 
the two fixed points approach coincidence ? 


2. Show that by any involutory transformation any element is 
transformed into its harmonic conjugate with respect to the two fixed 
elements. 


3. Ifd,, A,, A,, A, form a harmonic set, prove that 


2 1 1 


f Bae Sea Nails ra 


1 
In general, prove that if (A,A,, A,A,) = 4, 


1°‘) 
ec ea ae k 
1 ypsia eae Yaa AA AY 


4. Write the transformation by which each point on a line is trans- 
formed into its harmonic conjugate with respect to the points X= — a, 
A} =a. What are the fixed points of the transformation ? 

5. Prove that an involution of lines of a pencil contains one and 
only one pair of perpendicular lines (that is, one case in which a line 
is perpendicular to its transformed line) unless all pairs of lines are 
perpendicular. When does the latter case occur ? 


6. Let x,:a, be the codrdinate of a point on a line and consider the 
point pair defined by the equation 


Dall 
yey + 2 Ayo yXq + Angry = O. 


Show that the equation may be reduced to one of three types by a 
real transformation of codrdinates and give the analytic condition for 
each type. 

7. Let A and B be two distinct points defined by the equation of 
Ex. 6, and P (y,:y,) and Q (z,:2,) and R (w,:w,) any three points. If 
the projective distance between two points is defined by the equation 


D(PQ) = : log (PQ, AB), show that D(PQ) + D(QR) = D(PR). 


Consider two cases : 
1. A and Breal. Take & real. Then any two points between A and 
B have a real distance apart. A and B are at an infinite distance from 
any other point. Any point not between 4 and B is at an imaginary 
distance from any point between 4 and B. 
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2. A and B conjugate imaginary. Take k pure imaginary. Any two 
real points are at a real finite distance apart. The total length of the 
line is finite. 

8. Consider the point pair defined by the equation 

Ay Lp + 2 AygHyL, + Aga? = 0. 
Then, if y,:y, is any given point, the equation 
(G91 + Ar2Y2)%1 + (Arar + Ao2¥/2)€2 = O 
defines a point which is called the polar point of y with respect to 
the point pair. Assuming a,ja.. — a7, # 0, show that to any point cor- 
responds a definite polar point and that any point is the polar point 
of a definite point y. Show that a point and its polar are harmonic 


conjugates with respect to the point pair. What happens to these 
theorems if @,,a,, —aji,=0? 


15. Projection. Two one-dimensional extents are said to be in 
projection if the elements of the two extents are brought into 
correspondence by means of a linear relation, 


Nissi. 

yr + 6 

between their codrdinates. The correspondence is called a projec- 

tivity. If the correspondence is involutory, the projectivity is an 

involution ($12). From the definition the following theorems 
may be immediately deduced: 


(a8 — By #0) 


I. The cross ratio of any four elements of a one-dimensional extent 
is the same as the cross ratio of the four corresponding elements of a 
projective extent. 

II. Two one-dimensional extents may be brought into projection with 
each other in such a way that any three elements of one are made to 
correspond to any three elements of the other. 

III. A projectivity is fully determined by three pairs of corresponding 
elements. 

IV. Two extents which are in projection with the same third extent 
are in projection with each other. 


EXERCISE 


If the points of a circle are connected to any two fixed points of the 
circle, show that the two pencils of lines formed are projective. 
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16. Perspective figures. A simple case of a projectivity is that 
called a perspectivity, now to be defined. Noting that we have to 
do with pencils of different kinds, 
according as they are made up 
of points, lines, or planes, we 
say that two pencils of different 
kinds are in perspective when 
they are made to correspond in 
such a manner that each element 
of one pencil lies in the corre- 
sponding element of the other. 
Two pencils of the same kind 
are in perspective when each is 
in perspective to the same pencil of another kind. The corre- 
spondence between perspective figures is called a perspectivity. 

A pencil of points and one of lines are therefore in perspective 
when they lie as in Fig. 5, where the lines a, 8, ¢, d, etc. correspond 
to the points 4, B, C, D, etc. To see that we are justified in calling 
this relation a projectivity, note that 


AD M04 sin AOD _ 
BD OBsinBOD — 


O 


Fig. 5 


dr. 


Hence, if A and B are taken as fixed points and D as any point, 
the variable » is a codrdinate at the same time of the points of the 
pencil of points and of the lines 
of the pencil of lines. Since any 
change of coordinate of either of 
the pencils is expressed by a 
linear relation, the two pencils 
satisfy the definition of projec- 
tive figures. 

Two pencils (ranges) of points 
are in perspective when they are 
perspective to the same pencil 
of lines as in Fig. 6. The straight Fic. 6 
lines connecting corresponding 

points of the two ranges then pass through a common point. That 
the relation is a projectivity follows from IV, § 16. 
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Two pencils of lines are in perspective when they are in per- 
spective to the same range of points as in Fig. 7. The points 
of intersection of corresponding 
lines of the two pencils then lie 
on the same straight line. That 
the relation is a projectivity 
follows from IV, § 15. 

From these definitions the 
following theorems are easily 
proved : 


I. If four lines of a peneil of 
lines are cut by any transversal, 
the cross ratio of the four points of 
intersection is independent of the 
position of the transversal and is equal to the cross ratio of the four lines. 

II. If four points of a range are connected with any center, the cross 
ratio of the four connecting lines is independent of the position of the 
center and is equal to the cross ratio of the four points of the range. 

III. If the straight lines connecting three pairs of corresponding points 
of two projective ranges meet in a point, all the lines connecting corre- 
sponding points meet in that point, and the ranges are in perspective. 

IV. If the points of intersection of three pairs of corresponding lines 
of two projective pencils lie on a straight line, the points of intersection 
of all pairs of corresponding lines lie on that line, and the pencils are 
im perspective. 


Fie. 7 


- 


The last two theorems follow from ITI, § 15. 

A pencil of lines is in perspective to a pencil of planes when the 
vertex of the pencil of lines lies in the axis of the pencil of planes 
and each line corresponds to the plane in which it lies. If the plane 
of the pencil of lines is perpendicular to the axis of the pencil of 
planes, the correspondence is a projectivity, since, by § 11, the same 
coordinate may be used for each pencil. If the plane of the pencil 
of lines is not perpendicular to the axis of the pencil of planes, the 
pencil of lines is clearly in perspective to another pencil of lines 
with its plane so perpendicular, for in Fig. 7 the two pencils are 
not necessarily in the same plane. Hence the relation here is also 
a projectivity. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Consider any two projective pencils of lines not in perspective 
and construct the locus of the intersections of corresponding lines. 
Show that this locus passes through the vertices of the two pencils and 
that it is intersected by an arbitrary line in not more than two points. 


2. Consider any two pencils of points not in perspective and con- 
struct the lines joining corresponding points. These lines envelop a 
curve. Show that not more than two of these lines pass through any 
arbitrary point and that the two bases of the pencils belong to these lines. 


3. Consider the locus of the lines of intersection of corresponding 
planes of two pencils of planes not in perspective. Show that this locus 
contains the two axes of the pencils and that it is cut by any arbitrary 
plane in a curve such as is defined in Ex. 1. 


4. Show that if the line connecting the vertices of two projective 
pencils of lines is self-corresponding (that is, considered as belonging 
to one pencil it corresponds to itself considered as belonging to the 
other pencil) the pencils are in perspective. 


5. Show that if the point of intersection of the bases of two projective 
ranges is self-corresponding (see Ex. 4) the ranges are in perspective. 


6. Given any two projective ranges of points. Connect any pair of 
corresponding points and take any two points O and O' on the connect- 
ing line. With O as a center construct a pencil of lines in perspective 
with the first range, and with O! as a center construct a pencil of lines 
in perspective with the second range. Prove by use of Ex. 4 that the 
two pencils are in perspective. Hence show how corresponding points 
of two ranges can be found if three pairs of corresponding points are 
known or assumed. 


7. Given two projective pencils of lines. Take the point: of inter- 
section of two corresponding lines and through it draw any two lines 
o and o!. On o construct a range of points in perspective to the first 
pencil of lines and on o! construct a range of points in perspective to 
the second pencil of lines. Prove by use of Ex. 5 that the two ranges 
are in perspective. Hence show how corresponding lines of two pro- 
jective pencils can be found if three pairs of corresponding lines are 
known or assumed. 


17. Other one-dimensional extents. We have taken as an example 
of a one-dimensional extent of points the range, or pencil, consist- 
ing of all the points on a straight line. It is obvious, however, that 
this is not the only example of a one-dimensional extent of points. 
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In fact, any curve, whether in the plane or in space, is a one- 
dimensional extent, the coordinate of an element of which may be 
defined in a variety of ways. One of the simplest methods is to 
take the length of the curve measured from a fixed point to a vari- 
able point as the codrdinate of the latter point, but other methods 
will suggest themselves to the reader familiar with the parametric 
representation of curves.. In the case of a circle, for example, we 
may construct a pencil of lines with its vertex on the circle, take 
as the initial line of the codrdinate system the tangent line to the 
circle through the vertex of the pencil, and then take as the coérdi- 
nate of a point on the circle the codrdinate of the line of the pencil 
which passes through that point. 

Similarly, the tangent lines to a plane or space curve form an 
example of a one-dimensional extent of lines. Also the tangent 
planes to a cone or a cylinder or the osculating planes to a space 
curve are examples of a one-dimensional extent of planes. These 
extents, both of lines and planes, will be discussed later. 

Moreover, it is not necessary that we confine ourselves to points, 
lines, and planes as elements. We may, for example, take the 
circle in a plane as the element of a plane geometry. In that case 
all the circles which pass through the same two points form a one- 
dimensional extent, a pencil of circles. Another example of a one- 
dimensional extent of circles consists of all circles whose centers lie 
on a fixed curve and whose radii are uniquely determined by the 
positions of their centers. 

In like manner the sphere may be taken as the element of a 
space geometry. All the spheres which intersect in a fixed circle 
form then a one-dimensional extent of spheres, a pencil of spheres, 
and other examples are readily thought of. 

In all these cases, when the codrdinate X of the element of the 
extent is fixed, the discussion of the previous sections applies. 

One more remark is important. In all cases we have allowed X 
to take complex values. That is, ) is a number of the type 


A= A+ iX,, 


where i=V—1. The variable 2 may accordingly be interpreted in 
the usual manner on the complex plane. The significance of the 
linear transformation may then be studied from the standpoint of 
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the theory of functions of a complex variable. This lies completely 
outside of the range of this book. 

We notice, however, that in interpreting X as the codrdinate 
of a point on a straight line we have a one-dimensional extent of 
complex values, while in interpreting it as a complex point on a 
plane we have a two-dimensional extent of real values. That is, 
the dimensions of an extent will depend upon whether it is counted in 
terms of complex quantities or of real quantities. Usually we shall 
in this book count dimensions in terms of quantities each of which 
may take complex values, 

Consider the complex quantity 


A=A, Ar, (1) 
where 2, and X, are real, and let 


A, =f, A, =f,0, (2) 
t being a real quantity and the functions real functions. 

Then as ¢ varies, the point » traces out a curve on the complex 
plane which is one-dimensional. If 2 is interpreted as the codrdi- 
nate of a point on a straight line, then equations (2) define a one- 
dimensional extent of points on the straight line, which do not of 
course contain all the points of the line. Such a one-dimensional 
extent of points is called a thread of the line. Examples are the 
thread of real points (A,= 0), the thread of pure imaginary points 
(A,= 0), the thread of points »,(1+7) the square of whose 
coordinates is pure imaginary, and others which can be formed 
at pleasure. 
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PART II. TWO-DIMENSIONAL GEOMETRY 


CHAPTER IV 
POINT AND LINE COORDINATES IN A PLANE 


18. Homogeneous Cartesian point codrdinates. Let OX and OY 
be two axes of codrdinates, which we take for convenience as rec- 
tangular. Then, if P is any point and P/& is drawn perpendicular 
to OX, meeting it at M, the distances OM and MP, with the usual 
conventions as to signs, are the well-known Cartesian coérdinates 
of P. To make the codrdinates homogeneous we place 


om =" MP =". (1) 


Then to any point P corresponds a definite pair of ratios xz: y:t. 
Conversely, to any real pair of ratios x: y: ¢, in which ¢ is not equal 
to zero, corresponds a real point. In order that a point may cor- 
respond to any pair of ratios we need to make the following 
definitions, in harmony with the general conventions of §§ 3 and 4: 

(1) The ratios 0: 0:0 shall not be allowable, for they make both 
OM and MP indeterminate, and the point P cannot be fixed. 

(2) Complex ratios shall be said to represent an imaginary 
point (§ 3). 

(8) A set of ratios in which t=0 shall be said to represent a 
point at infinity (§ 4). In fact, it is obvious that as ¢ approaches 
zero, P recedes indefinitely from 0, and conversely. In particular, 
the point 0:1:0 is the point at infinity on the line OY (§ 7), the 
point 1:0:0 is the point at infinity on the line OX, and a:b: 0 is 


the point at infinity on the line OM= SUP. 


19. The straight line. It is a fundamental proposition in analytic 
geometry that any linear equation 

Ar+ By+Ct=0 (1) 

represents a straight line. This is partly a theorem and partly a 


definition. It is a theorem as far as it concerns real points whose 
27 
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coordinates satisfy an equation of the form (1), in which the coeffi- 
cients are all real and A and B are not both zero. For proof of the 
theorem we refer to any textbook on analytic geometry. 

The proposition is a definition as far as it refers to imaginary 
points, to equations with complex coefficients, or to the equation 
t=0. In this sense “straight line” means simply the totality of 
pairs of ratios x: y:t which satisfy equation (1). 

In particular, the equation t=0 is satisfied by all points at 
infinity. Hence all points at infinity lie on a straight line, called 
the line at infinity. 

If one or more of the coefficients of (1) are complex the straight 
line is said to be imaginary. It is interesting to note that an imag- 
inary straight line has one and only one real point. To prove this 
let us place in (1) 


A=a,+ia,, B=b+1,, C=e,+1¢,. 


Then (1) is satisfied by real values of x, y, and ¢ when and only 
SHED az+tby+tet=0, 
az+by+et=0. 


These equations have one and only one solution for the ratios 
x: y:t, and the theorem is proved. Of course the real point may 
be at infinity. 

Consider now any two straight lines, real or imaginary, with the 
equations 

4 Az+By+Ct=0, 
Ac+By+Ct=0. 
These equations have the unique solution 
Poy it= B.C BOY CAC ee ee 


which represents the common point of the two lines. This point is 
at infinity when 4,B,—4,B,=0, in which case, as is shown in any 
textbook on analytic geometry, the lines, if real, are parallel. If 
the lines are imaginary they will be called parallel by definition. 
We may say 


Two straight lines intersect in one and only one point. If the lines 
are parallel, the point of intersection is at infinity. 
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If (a, y,) is a fixed point on the line (1), we have 


A@—2,)+By—y,)=0; (2) 
whence Y= Yo_ A 
L—, B 


Whether 4 and B be real or complex quantities, there exists a 
real or imaginary angle @ such that 


A 
tan 0 = —=—-. 
Then, from equation (2), 
ee ee I Os 


cos@ sin@ 


By placing these equal ratios equal to r we have, as another 
method of representing a straight line analytically, the equations 


zr=2,+Tr cos 8, 


(3) 


These are the parametric equations of the straight line. In them 
Lop Yas and @ are constants and r a variable parameter to each value 
of which corresponds one and only one point on the line, and con- 
versely. If the quantities involved are all real, the relation between 
them is easily represented by a figure. In all cases 


r=V(o—%)'+(y¥—%)" (4) 

and is defined as the distance between the points (a, y) and (z,, y,). 
This work breaks down only when A’?+B’=0. In that case 
either 4 = B= 0, and the line (1) is the line at infinity, or equa- 
tion (1) takes the form 


y=y,+r sin 0. 


a+ty+C=0. (5) 


Here we may still place 
tan 0d = +7, 


but sin 6 and cos @ become infinite and equations (3) are impossible. 
In fact, equation (2) becomes 

(e—2,)ti(y—y)=9 
oa (e@—%)’+(¥-Y%)'= 0. 

This shows that the distance between any two points on the 
imaginary lines (5) must be taken as zero. For that reason they 
are called minimum lines. They play a unique and very important 
part in the geometry of the plane. 


and 
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EXERCISES 


1. Prove that through every imaginary point goes one and only one 
real line. 

2. Prove that if a real straight line contains an imaginary point it 
contains also the conjugate imaginary point (that is, the point whose 
codrdinates are conjugate imaginary to those of the first point). 

3. Prove that if a real point lies on an imaginary line it les also on 
the conjugate imaginary line (that is, the line whose coefficients are 
conjugate imaginary to those of the first line). 


4. If the usual formula for the angle between two lines is extended 
to imaginary lines, show that the angle between a minimum line and 
another line is infinite and that the angle between two minimum lines 
is indeterminate. 


5. Given a pencil of lines with its vertex at the origin. Prove 
that if the pencil is projected on itself by rotating each line through 
a constant angle, the fixed points of the projection are the minimum 
lines. 


6. Show that a parametric form of the equations of a minimum line is 
c=x,+ t, 


Y=YxHtU, 


where ¢ is a parameter, not a length. 


20. The circle points at infinity. The circle is defined analyti- 
cally by the equation 


a(x’ + y")+ 2 fat + 2 gyt + ct’ = 0, (1) 
the form to which equation (4), § 19, reduces when z, y, and r 
are constants and (2, y) are replaced by 2: y:¢. 

If a +0, the circle evidently meets the line at infinity in the 
two points 1:7:0 and 1:—7:0, no matter what the values of 
the coefficients in its equation. These two points are called the 
circle points at infinity. If a=0 in (1), the circle contains the 
entire line at infinity and, in particular, the circle points. Hence 
we may say that all circles pass through the two circle points 
at infinity. 

The circle points 1: + ¢: 0 are said to be at infinity because they 
satisfy the equation ¢=0. Their distance from the center of the 
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circle is not, however, infinite. The distance between two points 
with the nonhomogeneous codrdinates (x, y) and (2 y,) is 


d=V(a@—2,)"+(y—y,)’, 


which can be written in homogeneous codrdinates as 


/(at,— x,t)? + (yt. — y,t)* 
qa N@& “I (y= yt)”, (2) 


0 
and this becomes indeterminate when z: y:¢ is replaced by 1: + 7:9. 
This perhaps makes it easier to understand the statement that 
these points lie on all circles. 
If x,: y,:¢, is the center of the circle and r its radius, equation (1) 
can be written (compare equation (2)) 


(at) — at)? + (yt, — Yt)? — Pt? = 0. 
When r= 0 this equation becomes 


(2t,— 2,t)’+ (yt,— ¥,f)'= 9, (3) 
the locus of which may be described as a circle with center (2,, y,) 
and radius zero. When the center is a real point the circle (3) 
contains no other real point and is accordingly often called a point 
circle. A point circle, however, contains other imaginary points. 
In fact, equation (3) may be written as 


[(2t,— x,t) +i(yt,— yt) ] [(@at,— x,t) 7: t(yt,— yt) ] = 0, 
which is equivalent to the two linear equations 
t,(a + ty) —(@, + ty, )t = 9, 
t, (2 — ty) — (a, — ty,)t = 9, 
each of which is satisfied by one of the circle points at infinity. 
Hence we have the result that a point circle consists of the two 
imaginary straight lines drawn from the center of the circle to the two 
circle points at infinity. 

The distance from the point (x, y,) to any point on either of 
the two lines just described is zero, by virtue of equation (3). 
There are therefore the minimum lines of § 19, as is also directly 
visible from equations (4). It is obvious that through any point 
of the plane go two minimum lines, one to each of the circle points 
at infinity. 


(4) 
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EXERCISES 


1. Show that an imaginary circle may contain either no real point, 
one real point, or two real points. 

2. Consider the pencil of circles composed of all circles through two 
fixed points. Show that the pencil contains two point circles and one 
circle consisting of a straight line and the line at infinity. Show also 
that the point circles have real centers when the fixed points of the 
pencil of circles are conjugate imaginary, and that the point circles 
have imaginary centers when the fixed points are real. 

3. If a pencil of circles consists of circles through a fixed point and 
tangent at that point to a fixed line, where are the point circles and 
the straight line of the pencil? 


21. The conic. An equation of the second degree, 
ax’ + 2 hay + by? + 2 fat + 2 gyt + ct?= 0, (1) 
represents a locus, called a conic, which is intersected by a general 
straight line in two points. For the simultaneous solution of the 
equation (1) and the equation 
Ar +By+Ct=0 (2) 
consists of two sets of ratios except for particular values of A, B, 
and C. 
Let the equation (1) be written in the nonhomogeneous form 
by placing ¢=1, and let (2) be written in the form (§ 19) 
x= 2,+7 cos 0, y=y,t+rsin 0. (3) 
The values of r which correspond to the points of intersection 
of the straight line (2) with the curve (1) will be found by sub- 
stituting in (1) the values of 2 and y given by (8). There results 
Ire+2Mr+N=0, (4) 
where M=(ax,+ hy, +f) cos 6 + (hx, + by,+ g)sin 6. 
This will be zero for all values of @ when z, and y, satisfy the 
equations ax,thy,+f=0, hx,+by+g=0. (5) 
In this case the point (a, y,) will be called the center of the 
curve, since any line through it meets the curve in two points 
equally distant from it and on opposite sides of it. Now equation 
(5) can be satisfied by a point not on the line at infinity when 
and only when h?— ab#0. Hence the conic (1) ts a central conic 
when h?— ab# 0, and is a noncentral conic when h?— ab = 0. 
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The conic (1) is cut by the line at infinity t=0 in two points 
for which the ratio 2: y is given by the equation 
ax? + 2 hay + by* = 0. (6) 


This has equal or unequal roots according as h?— ab is equal or 
unequal to zero. Hence a central conic cuts the line at infinity in two 
distinct points ; a noncentral conic cuts the line at infinity in two 
coincident points. 

So far the discussion is independent of the nature of the coeffi- 
cients of (1). If, however, the coefficients are real the classifica- 
tion may be made more closely, as follows: 


(1) 4?—ab<0. The curve cuts the line at infinity in two distinct 
imaginary points. It is an ellipse in the elementary sense, or 
consists of two imaginary straight lines intersecting in a real 
‘point not at infinity, or is satisfied by no real point. 

(2) h? —ab>0. The curve cuts the line at infinity in two distinct real 
points. It isa hyperbola or consists of two real nonparallel lines. 

(3) ? —ab= 0. The curve cuts the line at infinity in two real coin- 
cident points. It is a parabola, or two parallel lines, or two 
coincident lines. In the very special case in which h =a =b=0 
it degenerates into the line at infinity, and the straight line 
fetogyt+ ct =0. 

EXERCISES 


1. Show that for a given conic there goes through any point, in 
general, one straight line such that the segment intercepted by the conic 
is bisected by the point. 

z. Show that for a given conic there go through any point, in gen- 
eral, two lines which have one intercept with the conic at infinity. 

3. Prove that through the center of a central conic there go two 
straight lines which have both intercepts with the conic at infinity. 
These are the asymptotes. Show that the asymptotes of an ellipse are 
imaginary and those of a hyperbola real, and find their equations. 

4. Show from (3) that if x,:y,:t, is a point on the conic, the equa- 
tion of the tangent line is 


(ax, + hy, + fly) & + (ha, + by, + 9) ¥ + (Fu + Yo + ety) # = 0. 
5. Show that the condition that (1) should represent straight lines is 


Cell ry 
hove ag =, 0. 


Sula © 
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22. Trilinear point codrdinates. Let AB, BC, and CA (Fig. 8) 
be three fixed straight lines of reference forming a triangle and let 
k,, &,, and k, be three arbitrarily assumed constants. Let P be any 
point in the plane ABC and let p,, p,, and p, be the three perpen- 
dicular distances from P to the three lines of reference. Algebraic 
signs are to be attached to each of these distances according to 
the side ofthe line of reference on which P lies, the positive side 
of each line being assumed at 
pleasure. 

The codrdinates of P are 
defined as the ratios of three 
quantities z,, x,, x, such that 
@,:0,:0,=kh pik p,: kp, 1) 

It is evident that if P is given, 
its coordinates are uniquely de- 
termined. Conversely, let real 
ratios a,:a,: a, be assumed for 
w,:4,:4,. The ratio 2,:2,=a,:4, 


furnishes the condition —!= con- 


Fie. 8 


stant, which is satisfied by any 
point on a unique line through 4. Similarly, the ratio z,: 7,=a,: a, 
is satisfied by any point on a unique line through C. If these lines 
intersect, the point of intersection is P, which is thus uniquely 
determined by its codrdinates. 

In case these two lines are parallel we may extend our codrdi- 
nate system by saying that the coordinates a,: a,: a, define a point 
of infinity. These are, in fact, the limiting ratios approached by 
r,:%,:a, as P recedes indefinitely from the lines of reference. 

We complete the definition of the codrdinates by saying that 
complex coérdinates define imaginary points of the plane, and the 
coordinates 0: 0:0 are not allowable. 

The coordinates of A are 0:0:1, those of B are 0:1:0, and 
those of C are 1: 0:0. The ratios of k,, k,, and k, are determined | 
when the point with the coérdinates 1:1: 1is fixed. This point we 
shall call the unit point, and since the #’s are arbitrary it may be 
taken anywhere. Hence the codrdinate system is determined by three 
arbitrary lines of reference and an arbitrary unit point. 
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The trilinear coérdinates contain the Cartesian codrdinates as a 
special limiting case, in which the line BC is the line at infinity. If 
BC recedes indefinitely from A, p, becomes infinite, but the factor 
k, can be made to approach zero in such a way that Lim k,p,=1. 
(There is an exception only 
when P is on the line BC and 
remains there as BC becomes 
the line at infinity; in this 
case k,p,=0.) If in addition 
we place k,=k,=1, the codr- 
dinates 2,:2,:2, become the- 
coordinates x: y:t of $18. 

23. Points on a line. If 
GF Y52Y, and z,: Z,:2, are two 
fixed points, the codrdinates of 
any point on the straight line 
Joining them are y,+z,:y,+ 
AZ,2 Y,+ AZ. and any point with these codrdinates lies on that line. 
To prove this let Y and Z (Fig. 9) be the two fixed points and P 


any point on the straight line YZ. Place is Then, if ‘p!, p,, 


and p!’ are the perpendiculars from Y, P, and Z respectively on 
AB, it is evident from similar triangles that 


5S med =m; 
Pi- Pr 
_ Pit mp, 
whence Pina fae 
pate py mpy 
Similarly, Ba Hie, 
_ Pat mp, 
Ps 1 it m 
X; p'Y; _ pl; 
From (1), § 22, p= oo p= ae plz a 


where p, p’, and p” are proportionality factors. By substitution 


we have mp!" i 


mp"! ; m 
@12 2: sf aR 2 2 EN ie Yst p! 31 


m " 
which is the required form, where 4 = ar 
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The above proof holds for any real point P. Conversely, any 
real value of X determines a real m (the codrdinates of Y and Z 
being real) and hence determines a real point of P. For complex 
values of A or for imaginary points Y and Z the statement at the 
beginning of this section is the definition of a straight line. 

It is to be noticed that » is an example of the kind of coordinates 
of the points of a range which was discussed in § 8. 

24. The linear equation in point codrdinates. A homogeneous 
equation of the first degree, 


a,2,+4,2,+ av,= 0, 
represents a straight line, and conversely. 


To prove this theorem it is necessary to show that the linear 
equation is equivalent to the equations of § 23. Let us have given 
a,t,+ a,z,+ az,=9 (¢5) 

and let y,:y,: y, and z,:z,:2, be two points on the locus of (1). 
ben ay, + 4,Y,+ 4,Y,= 9, 
az, + 4,2,+ 4,2,= 0. 


From these three equations we have 


x, x, z, 
YY, Yo Y; = 0. 
z. Z @ 


Then from the theory of determinants there exist three multi- 
pliers X,, X,, A, such that 
r,t, + AY, + AZ,= 9, 
dz, + Ay, + AZ, = 9, 
r,t, + Ay, + A,2,= 95 
whence ©,20,2 0, = Y, + Az,2 Y, + Az, 2 Y, + rz2y (2) 
Conversely, if equations of the form (2) are given we may write 
them as pr,=y,+rz, 
pr, = Y,+ rz, 
pr,=Y,+ rz, 
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The elimination of p and A then gives 


5 pale datas 
Ta Yo aM a 0, 
Ue TY uate 


which is a linear equation in z,, 2,, and z,. 

Hence equation (1) is equivalent to equation (2), and the 
theorem at the beginning of this section is proved. 

25. Lines of a pencil. /f 


@,2,+4,2,+42,= 0, (1) 

bz, + ba b2.= 0 (2) 

are two fixed lines, the equation of any line through their point of 
intersection is 

At, + a0, + 4,0, + (6,2, + bv, + b,2,) = 0. (3) 

It is evident that (8) represents a straight line and that the 
coordinates of any point which satisfy (1) and (2) satisfy also (3). 

Furthermore, is uniquely determined by the codrdinates of any 
point not on (1) and (2). Hence for all values of d, (38) defines 
the lines of a pencil. 

The parameter X in (8) is of the type of codrdinates defined in 
§ 10. To show this let us take Y (y,: y,: y,), a point on (1), and 
Z (2,: 2: 2), &@ point on (2). Then y,+ rz,: y,+ rz, 2 ¥, + Az, Is a 
point on (3) and also a point of the range determined by Y and Z, 
By $9, » is the coédrdinate of a point on the range, and hence, as 
shown in § 16, the coordinate of a line of the pencil in the sense 
of § 10. 

EXERCISES 

1. Show that the equation of any line through the point A of the 
triangle of reference is z,+A2,=0, and find the codrdinates of the 
point in which it intersects any line a,x, + av, + 4,%,= 0. Distinguish 
between the cases in which a,# 0 and a, = 0. 

2. Write the equations of two projective pencils of lines with 
the vertices A and B respectively. Find the equation satisfied by 
the codrdinates of the points of intersection of corresponding lines. 
Hence verify Ex. 1, § 16. 

3. Write the codrdinates of the points of two projective ranges on 
AB and AC respectively. Find the equations of the lines connecting 
corresponding points. Hence verify Ex. 2, § 16. 
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4. Show that homogeneous point coérdinates are connected by the 
Ba p (ake, + Bliss, + cha) = K, 


where a, b, and ¢ are the lengths of the sides of the triangle of reference 
and K is its area. Hence show that 


ak,x, + bk,x, + ck,x, = 0 
is the equation of the straight line at infinity. 


5. Consider the case in which B is at infinity, A and C are right 
angles, and k, = k,=k,=1. Show, for example, that z,+2,=0 is 
the equation of the straight line at infinity and that 2,+ 2,+Ax,=0 
is the equation of any straight line parallel to AC. 


26. Line coérdinates in a plane. The coefficients a,, a,, a, in the 
equation of a straight line are sufficient to fix the line. In fact, 
to any set of ratios a,: a,: a, corresponds one and only one line, 
and conversely. These ratios may accordingly be taken as codr- 
dinates of a straight line, or line codrdinates, and a geometry may 
be built up in which the element is the straight line and not 
the point. 

A variable or general set of line codrdinates we shall denote by 
u,:u,:u,, and the line with these coordinates is the straight line 
which has the point equation 


U2, + UL, + UT = 0. (1) 


This equation may also be considered as the necessary and suffi- 
cient condition that the line u,:u,:u, and the point z,:a,: 2, are 
“united”; that is, that the point lies on the line and the line 
passes through the point. 

It is obvious that the definition of line codrdinates holds for 
Cartesian as well as for trilinear codrdinates. With the use of 
trilinear coordinates any straight line may be given the codrdinates 
1:1:1. For the substitution 

/ / 
c= a2s = as — Xs 
pr, ti pl, a pr, i 
which amounts to a change in the constants k,, k, kim (A), 
§ 22, changes the equation a,7,+ a,x,+ a,x,=0 into the equation 
r+ a+ a= 0. 
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27. Pencil of lines and the linear equation in line codrdinates. If 
0,3 0,:2, and w,: w,: w, are two fixed lines, it follows immediately 
from § 25 that 

V+ Aw, 2 ¥,+ AW, V+ AW, (1) 
represents any line of the pencil determined by the two lines », 
and w,. 

Consider now an equation of the first degree in line codrdinates, 

au, + au,+ au,= 0. (2) 

It may be readily shown, as in § 24, that if v,: v,: v,and w,: w,: wv, 
are two sets of codrdinates satisfying (2), the general values of 
u,:u,:u, which satisfy (2) are of the form (1). Hence (2) repre- 
sents a pencil of lines. 

Or we may argue directly from (1), § 26, and say at once that 
any line whose codrdinates satisfy (2) is united with the point 
a,: a,: a, and, conversely, that any line united with the point a,: @,: a, 
has coérdinates which satisfy (2). We have, therefore, the theorem: 

The equation au,+ a,u,+a,u,= 9 represents a pencil of lines of 
which the vertex is the point a,: a,: a,. 


Compare the linear equation in point codrdinates, 


a,2,+ 4,2,+ 4,2,= 0, (3) 
and the linear equation in line codrdinates, 
au, + a,u,+ a,u,= 0. (4) 


Equation (3) is satisfied by all points on a range of which the 
base is the line with the line codrdinates a,: a,: a,. It is the point 
equation of that line. 

Equation (4) is satisfied by all lines of a pencil of vhich the 
vertex is the point with the point coérdinates a,:a,:a,. It is 
the line equation of that point. 


EXERCISES 


1. If ABC is the triangle of reference, as in Fig. 8, show that the 
line codrdinates of ABare 1:0: 0, those of BC are 0: 0:1, and those of 
CA are 0:1:0. Show also that the equation of the point A in line 
coordinates is u, = 0, that of Bis vu, = 0, and that of C is u, = 0. 


2. What does the equation u,+du,= 0 represent? What line is 
represented by the line codrdinates A:1:0? 
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3. Find in line coérdinates the equations of the points of the range 
which lie on the line 1:1:1; also the point codrdinates of the same 
range. 

4. Find in point coérdinates the equations of the lines of the pencil 
with vertex 1:1:1. Find also the line codrdinates of the lines of the 
same pencil. 


5. Show that line coérdinates are proportional to the segments cut 
off by the line on the sides of the triangle of reference, each segment 
being multiplied by a constant factor. 


6. Show that line codrdinates are proportional to the three perpen- 
diculars from the vertices of the triangle of reference to the straight 
line, each perpendicular being multiplied by a constant factor. 


28. Dualistic relations. The geometries of the point and the line 
in a plane are dualistic (§ 2). This arises from the fact that the 
algebraic analysis is the same in the two geometries. The differ- 
ence comes in the interpretation of the analysis. In both cases we 
have the two independent ratios of three variables which are used 
homogeneously. In the one case these ratios are interpreted as the 
coérdinates of a point; in the other case they are interpreted as 
the codrdinates of a line. In both cases we have to consider a 
linear homogeneous equation connecting the variables which is sat- 
isfied by a singly infinite set of ratio pairs. In the point geometry 
this equation is satisfied by the singly infinite set of points which 
lie on a straight lme. In the line geometry this equation is satis- 
fied by the singly infinite set of straight lines which pass through 
a point. 

From the above it appears that any piece of analysis involving 
two independent variables connected by one or more homogeneous 
linear equations has two interpretations which differ in that “ line” 
in one is “ point” in the other, and vice versa. Hence a geometric 
theorem involving points and lines and their mutual relations may 
be changed into a new theorem by changing “point” to “ line” and 
“line” to “point.” In making this interchange, of course, such 
other changes in phraseology as will preserve the English idiom 
are also necessary. For example, “point on a line” becomes “ line 
through a point,” and “a line connecting two points” becomes “a 
point of intersection of two lines.” 
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We restate some of the results thus far obtained in parallel 
columns so as to show the dualistic relations. 


The ratios a,:x,:x, determine 
a point. 

A linear equation a2, + At, + 
a, = 0 represents all points on 
the line of which the codrdinates 
are a,:a@,:a,. It is the equation of 
the line. 

If y; and 2, are fixed points the 
coérdinates of any point on the 
line connecting them are y;+ dz;. 

If a,g,+ a,2,+ a42,=0 
and bx, + b,+ 6,7,=0 


are the equations of two lines, the 
equation of any line through their 
point of intersection is 


a0, + 4,2, + A,X, 
om Ae, ae bo, cee brs) = 0. 


Three points y;, 2,, ¢; lie on a 
straight line when 


Yee 
Oey ey | 0. 
hn hy es 


Three straight lines 


DYaei= 0, >: Sty xe. ==() 


meet in a point when 


Oe b, & 
a, 6, C/=—0. 
a, bs ¢, 


The ratios w,: « 
a straight line. 

A linear equation au, + au, + 
a,u,= 0 represents all lines through 
the point of which the coédrdinates 
are @,:a,: a, Itis the equation of 
the point. 

If v; and w; are fixed lines the’ 
coérdinates ofany linethrough their 
point of intersection are v; + Aw;. 


i ly determine 


ihe au, + au,+ au, = 0 
and bu, + b,u,+ b,u,=0 
are the equations of two points, 


the equation of any point on the 
line connecting them is 


au, + aU, + a, U, 
+ A(b,u, + bu, + b,u,) = 0. 


Three lines v;, w,;, u; meet in 
a point when 


vy, Wy, Uy 
Vv, W, U/= 0 
UUEQUSE Abs 


Three points 


dae == (0), Doe 105 ems 0 


lie on a straight line when 


a, b, Cy 
a, b, GQ|= 0. 
a, bg Cy 


29. Change of codrdinates. We will first establish the relation 
between a set of Cartesian codrdinates and a set of trilinear coor- 
dinates. Let AB, BC, and CA be the lines of reference of the 
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trilinear codrdinates and let their equations referred to any set of 
Cartesian codrdinates be respectively 
az + by+et= 0, 
az+by+ct=0, (1) 
ae + bey +¢t= 0. 
Then by a familiar theorem in analytic geometry, 
_agt+bhyt+et 
Se rere 


1 

_ at + by + Cat 
+Va2+ bit 

_ ax + bey + est 
+Va2+ b2t 


8 


We may take without loss of generality 
k=+Vaj+b3t, k=+Vaj+b}t, k=+Vajt oft, 
since each of the equations (1) may be multiplied by a factor 


without changing the lines represented. 


Therefore we have 
pr,=art+tby+et, 


pr,= a,x + by + ¢,t, (2) 
prz,= a+ by +¢,t, 
where p is a proportionality factor. 
Since the lines AB, BC, and CA form a triangle, the determinant 
| a,b,c,| does not vanish and equations (2) may be solved for 2, y, 
and ¢. 
Suppose now another triangle 4’B’C’ be taken, the equations of 


its sides being aatbly+ct=0 
1 Laine We 


aa+ bly + ct = 0, (3) 
ala + bly + et = 0, 
and let 2:2: be trilinear codrdinates referred to the triangle 
A'B'C'. Then, as before, 
plat = ale + Bly + clt 
pil = ale + bly + elt (4) 
p'x, = aye + by t+ elt. 
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Equations (2) may be solved for z, y, and ¢ and the results 
substituted in (4). There result relations of the form 
OX, = 0,2, + O2,+ OsPey 
ox) = B,z,+ fe ate eto (5) 
ox, = NTF VX. + Vs%s5 
which are the equations of transformation of codrdinates from 
Wat: & 0,21 79) 2a, 

In (5) the right-hand members equated to zero give the equa- 
tions in trilinear coédrdinates of the sides of the triangle of reference 
A'B'C'. Since these do not meet in a point the coefficients are sub- 
ject to the condition that their determinant does not vanish, and 
this is the only condition imposed upon them. 

By the transformation (5) the equation of the straight line 


U,2,+ U2, + Ut,= 0 


becomes U2, + u4e, + use, = 0, 
! 1 f 
where pu, = @U, + Bu; a is» 
! ! ! 
pu, = au, + Bau, + Y2U35 (6) 


PU, = Huy + Reus + Y5%lby 
These are the formulas for the change of line coérdinates. 

In connection with the change of codrdinates three theorems are 
of importance. 

I. The degree of an equation in point or line codrdinaies is unaltered 
by a change from one set of trilinear codrdinates to another. 

II. If the codrdinates y, and z, are transformed into the codrdinates 
y| and z!, the coérdinates y,+ dz, are transformed into the codrdinates 
y, + r2!, where X!= cr, ¢ being a constant. 

III. The cross ratio of four points or four lines is independent of 
the codrdinate system. 

Theorem I follows immediately from the fact that equations (5) 
and (6) are linear. 

To prove theorem II note that from (5), if the coordinates 
y,+ rz, are transformed into z!/, then 

on! = a,(y, +2) + 4, (p+ d2,) + % (Ut d4,) 
ee (@y,+ BY y+ Ys) saa (@2,+ 2+ a2) 
=oy, +o,r21, 
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where o, and a, are used, since in transforming y, and z, by (5) the 
proportionality factors may differ. 
Similar expressions may be found for 2} and 2}. Hence we have 


Cd. om (ox 
Sal oar! ae ay 2 hm agt 2 cary A 2 U ; 
oR al AEs Yat Sane eres which proves the 


theorem. The same proof folds for ind coordinates using equa- 
tions (6). 

Theorem III follows at once from II. 

30. Certain straight-line configurations. A complete n-line is 
defined as the figure formed by n straight lines, no three of which 
pass through the same point, together 
with the }n(m—1) points of inter- 
section of these lines. A complete 
three-line is therefore a triangle con- 
sisting of three sides and three vertices. 
A complete four-line is called a com- 
plete quadrilateral and consists of four 
sides and six vertices. Thus in Fig. 10 
the four sides are a, 6, c, d and the six 
vertices are K, L, M, N, P, Q. Two 
vertices not on the same side are called opposite, as K and M, L 
and N, P and Q. A straight line joining two opposite vertices is a 
diagonal line. The complete quadrilateral has three diagonal lines. 

A complete n-point is de- 
fined as the figure formed by 
n points, no three of which lie 
on a straight line, together 
with the }(m—1) straight 
lines joining these points. A 
complete three-point is there- 
fore a triangle consisting of 
three vertices and three sides. 
A complete four-point is called 
a complete quadrangle and 
consists of four vertices and 
six sides. Thus in Fig. 11 the four vertices are A, B, C, D and 
the six sides are k, 1, m, n, p, g. Two sides not passing through the 
same vertex are called opposite, as & and m, J and n, and p and q. 


Fie. 11 
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The point of intersection of two opposite sides is a diagonal 
point. The complete quadrangle has three diagonal points. 

It is obvious that a complete n-point and a complete n-line are 
dualistic. A triangle is dualistic to a triangle, and a complete 
quadrangle to a complete quadrilateral. The diagonal lines of 
a complete quadrilateral are dualistic to the diagonal points of a 
complete quadrangle. 

For the complete triangle we shall prove the following dualistic 
theorems: 


I. The theorem of Desargues. If two triangles are so placed that the 
straight lines connecting homologous vertices meet in a point, then the 
points of intersection of homologous sides lie on a straight line. 

II. If two triangles are so placed that the points of intersection 
of homologous sides lie on a straight line, then the lines connecting 
homologous vertices meet in a point. 


Let there be given two triangles with the vertices 4, B, C and 
A’, B', C’ respectively (Fig. 12) and with the sides a, 6, ¢ and 
a', b', c! respectively, the (cc’) 
side a lying opposite the ie 
vertex A etc. 

We shall denote by 
AA! the straight line 
connecting A and J’, 
and by aa’ the point 
of intersection of a and 
a’. Then the two the- 
orems stated above are 
respectively : 


If the straight lines 
AA!', BB', and CC! meet 
in a point O, the points aa’, bb', and cc! lie on a straight line o. 

Tf the points aal, bb!, and ce! lie on a straight line o, the straight 
lines AA', BB', and CC' meet in a point 0. 


Fie. 12 


The proofs of these theorems may be given together, the upper 
line of the following sentences being read for theorem I and the 
lower line for theorem II. 
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Take — Cl as triangle of reference and {°\ as the unit 
aoe 


: A B 
point | | Then the codrdinates of { } are 0:0:1, those of ee 
line sf 


are 0:1:0, those of {ot are 1:0: 0, and those of iY are 1:1:1. 
é ! 
By § 28 the codrdinates of {4'\ are 1:1:1+A, those of eH 
a b 


/ 
are 1:1+ 4:1, and those of {ct are 14+ v:1:1. 
The codrdinates of any { point on A'B" } are therefore 
line through a’)! 
point lies also on AB 


T+ p:lt+p(+m):1+%+ p, and if this 4 | asses also through ab 


/ 
we must have p=—1. Hence the codrdinates of tant are 


! 
0:—p:A. Similarly, the codrdinates of { ey are v:0:—” and 
I 
the codrdinates of {6 +} are —v:u:0. Since 


0 —p X 
v 0 —A\=40, 
—v bh 0 


points aa’, 6b’, ec! } line o 
the three lines 44’, BB!, OC! have a common Jit ata The 


two theorems are therefore proved. 
sea ‘ line 0 
The { line f °duation of the hse 0 
A a VAX, + MYL, = 0 
ABU, + VAU,+ pYU,= ; 
For the complete quadrilateral we shall prove the following 
theorem : 


III. Any two diagonals of a complete quadrilateral intersect the 
third diagonal in two points which are harmonic conjugates to the two 
vertices which lie on that diagonal. 


In Fig. 13 let the two diagonals LN and MK intersect the third 
diagonal PQ in the points R and S respectively. We are to prove 
that & and S are harmonic conjugates to P and Q. 

Since by III, § 29, the cross ratio is independent of the codrdi- 
nate system, we shall take the triangle LPQ as the triangle of 
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reference and the point NV as the unit point, so that the codrdi- 
nates of P are 0:0:1, those of Q@ are 1:0:0, those of LZ are 
0:1:0, and those of W are 1:1:1. Then by § 23 it is easy 
to see that the codrdinates of 
R are 1: 0:1, those of M are 
0:1:1, those of Kare 1:1: 0, 
and finally that those of § 
are —1:0:1. By § 14 the z 
theorem follows. 
The dualistic theorem to III 
is as follows: 


IV. If any two diagonal points P Pa ¢ Ss 
of a complete quadrangle are Fic. 18 
joined by straight lines to the 
third diagonal point, the two joining lines are harmonic conjugates 
to the two sides of the quadrangle which pass through that third 
diagonal point. 

The proof is left to the reader. 

Since the cross ratio of any four lines of a pencil is equal to 
the cross ratio of the four points in which the four lines cut any 
transversal (§ 16), theorem IV leads at once to the following: 


V. The straight line connecting any two diagonal points of a com- 
plete quadrangle meets the sides of the quadrangle which do not pass 
through the two diagonal points, in two points which are harmonic 
conjugates to the two diagonal points. 


Similarly, theorem III may be replaced by the theorem, dualistic 
to V, as follows: 


VI. If the intersection of any two diagonal lines of a complete 
quadrilateral is connected with the two vertices of the quadrilateral 
which do not lie on the two diagonals, the two connecting lines are 
harmonic conjugates to the two diagonals. 


Theorem III gives a method of finding the fourth point in a 
harmonic set when three points are known. In Fig. 13 let us 
suppose P, Q, and F given, and let it be required to find S. The 
point Z may be taken at pleasure and the lines LP, LR, and LQ 
drawn. Then the point N may be taken at pleasure on LA and 
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the points M@ and K determined by drawing QN and PN. The 
line MK can then be drawn, determining S. 

We will now prove the following theorem : 

VII. Theorem of Pappus. If PB, BR, B are three points on a 
straight line and PB, R, BR are three points on another straight line, 
the three points of intersection of the three pairs of lines FR and 
PP, BR and RR, BR and RF lie on a straight line. 

We may so choose the codrdinate system that the line contain- 
ing B, R, RB (Fig. 14) shall be z,=0 and the line containing 
B, PR, R shall be x,=0. We may then take the line RF as the 


line z,= 0, so that the codrdi- Xe 
nates of B are (0:1:0) and ¥f \ 
those of B are (1: 0:0), and ff \ 
may so take the unit point is \p 
that the coordinates of # are ne 


(0:1:1) and those of Rare FB 
(1:0:1). Call the codrdinates 
of B (0:1:A) and those of 
R (1:0:y). Then the equa- 


i BA 7 R 
tion of FR is z,= 0 and that x y 
of RR is z,+rx,—2z,=0. These \ BA 
lines intersect in the point Ne 
K (A:—1:0). The equation ia 
Fie. 14 


of BR is x,—2z,=90 and that 
of RF is px,+Ax,—2x,=0. These lines intersect in the point 
L (A—A:p: ph). The equation of RF is 2,+2,—2x,= 0 and that of 
RF, is px,— x,= 9. These lines intersect in M (1: 4—1:,). Since 
r —1 0 
Loa. htm haa, 
1 p—-l p 
the three points L, K, M lie in a straight line, as was to be proved. 
Dualistic to this theorem is the following: 


VI. If p,, Py» P, we three straight lines through a point and 
Por Py Py “re three straight lines through another point, the three lines 


connecting the three pairs of points pp, and p,p,, PP, Md PDs 
PsP, and pp, meet in a point. 


The proof is left to the reader. 
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EXERCISES 
1. Prove theorem IV. 


2. Prove theorem VIII. 


3. A triangle is so placed that its vertices P, Q, R are on the sides 
AB, AC, and BC, respectively, of a fixed triangle and its sides PR and 
RQ pass through two fixed points in a straight line with A. Prove that 
the side PQ passes through a fixed point. 


4. A triangle is so placed that its sides QR, PR, PQ pass through 
the vertices C, B, A, respectively, of a fixed triangle and its vertices Q 
and P lie on two fixed lines which intersect on BC. Prove that the 
vertex FR lies ona straight line. 


5. Given a straight line p and two fixed points A and B. Take any 
two points on p and connect each of them with A and B. These lines 
determine two new points C and D by their intersections. Prove that 
the line CD passes through a fixed point on AB. 


6. Given a point P and two fixed lines a and 6. Draw any two lines 
through P and connect their points of intersection with a and }. This 
determines two new lines c and d. Prove that the point of intersection 
of c and d lies on a fixed straight line through ad. 


7. Three lines 7, g, A are drawn through the vertex A of the triangle 
ABC. On g any point is taken and the lines / and m are drawn to C 
and B respectively. The line 7 intersects f in D and the line m inter- 
sects h in E. Prove that DE passes through a fixed point on BC. 


8. Three points F, G, H are taken on the side BC of the triangle 
ABC. Through G any line is drawn cutting 4B and AC in LZ and M 
respectively. The lines FL and HM intersect in K. Prove that the 
locus of K is a straight line through 4A. 


9. Show that if a, a’ and 3, 6’ are any two pairs of corresponding 
lines of two projective pencils not in perspective, the line connecting 
the points ab! and a’b passes through a fixed point. This is called the 
center of homology of the two pencils. Show that it is the intersection 
of the two lines which correspond to the line connecting the vertices of 
the pencils, considered as belonging first to one pencil and then to the 
other. 


10. Show that if A, A’ and B, B' are any two points of two projec- 
tive ranges which are not in perspective, the point of intersection of 
the lines AB! and A'B lies on a fixed straight line. This is called the 
axis of homology of the two ranges. Show that it intersects the base of 
each range in the point which corresponds to the point of intersection 
of the two bases, considered as belonging to the other range. 
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31. Curves in point coérdinates. The equations 


2,3 2,:4,=$,(): 4,0): >, (1) 
where ¢ is an independent variable and the ratios of the functions 
$,(t) are not constant or indeterminate, define a one-dimensional 
extent of points called a curve. It is not necessary that any point 
of the curve should be real. We shall limit ourselves to those 
curves for which the functions ¢,(¢) are continuous and have 
derivatives of at least the first order. 

If $,(¢) is identically zero the curve is the straight line z,= 0. 
Otherwise we may write equations (1) in the form 


_b _ m% _ $(t)_» ; 
=F, (@), = = FL (0). 2 
It is then ne to eliminate ¢ honing the equations (2) with 
the result, ee ” 
—* =2). 
27 #(2) ® 


Conversely, let there be given an equation 
Fp oe) 2.) ad 0, (4) 
where f is a homogeneous function in z,, z,, ,. By a homogeneous 
function we mean one which satisfies the condition 
FOR, AX, A,) = F(z, La Ly), 


where 2 is any multiplier, not zero or infinity. In particular, if we 


place X= Es we have 


v.80, wcleh (oehng “yar (3 2, 1) 


8 
for all points for which 2, is not zero. Equation (4) may then be 


where pagel: put 
v, v, 


We shall limit ourselves to functions f which are continuous and 
have partial derivatives of at least the first order. 

We shall also assume that (4) is satisfied by at least one point 
Y,: 91: Y, (YY, # 9), at which one of the partial derivatives (sy = 


ae 
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does not vanish. Then similar conditions hold for (5), and by the 
theory of implicit functions * we have, from (5), 


s=$(2), 


which is valid in the vicinity of =”, 3 = 4%. 
y 
This last equation may be written ‘ . 


Hib ieom O(tyit: 1, 
which is of the type of equations (1). Hence, under our hypotheses 
equation (4) represents a curve. 

The above discussion leaves unconsidered the points for which 
z,=0. These may be found by direct substitution in (4) or we may 
repeat the discussion, dividing by some other codrdinate, perhaps z,. 

Let P (y,: ¥,: y,) be a point of (1) corresponding to the value 
t=t,, and let Q(y,+Ay,:y,+Ay,: y,+Ay,) be a point correspond- 
ing tot,+At. These two points fix a straight line with the equation 

ze +a7,+ ac,=9, (6) 
the coefficients of which are determined by the two equations 
ay, is AY, + ay = 0, 
ay(y,+Ay,)+ a, (Y,+ Ay.) 2g a,(y,+Ay,) = 0. 
From these it follows that 
A: ,: A,= YAY, — Y,AY,? YzAY,— YAY? YAY. YAY CO) 

It is to be noticed that these involve the ratios of the in- 
crements Ay, Ay,, Ay, If now At approaches zero, the point 
@ approaches P, the ratios Ay,: Ay,: Ay, approach the ratios 
dy,: dy,: dy, and the ratios a,: a,: a, approach the limiting ratios 

Q,2 0,3 a= Y,AY,— Yee? YAY, — YAY? WAY. YoY, (8) 

The straight line (6) with the coefficients defined by (8) is 
the limit of the secant PQ and is called the tangent to the curve. 

If the equation of the curve is in the form (4), the equation of 
the tangent may be modified as follows: 

Since f(y,: ¥,:¥3) is a homogeneous function we have, by 
Euler’s theorem, 


IA A i a 0. 9 
ay 21 Gy, ay, Y, =F Yp Yar Ye) = oe) 


* See Wilson’s ‘Advanced Calculus,”’ p. 117. 
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On the other hand, dy,, dy,, dy, satisfy the condition 


a 
af =» pay. t pad dy, + + Zay,=0. (10) 
[Ye OY, 
Equations (9) and (10) give fa 
of x. 
YodYs— YM? YAY, — YAY? YyAY,— YstYs = itaahe 


Hence the equation of the tangent line is, from (8) and (10), 
of ofa 
—_ =i) it 
not tig t py (11) 
The equation (11) is fully and uniquely determined for any 
point on the curve except for a point y,: y,: y, at which 


Dat etl 2 Gagne a (12) 

ey oY, 

Points for which the conditions (12) hold are called singular points. 
We may sum up as follows: At every nonsingular point (y,: y,: Y,) 


of a curve f(a,» 2» 2,)=0 


there is a definite tangent line given by the equation 


Consider now any straight line determined by two fixed points 
y, and z, so that y,+ dz; is any point of the line. The point y,+ rz, 
lies on the curve (1) when 2 has a value satisfying the equation 


FY, +z, Yt re, Y¥,+ r2,) = 0, (18) 
which expands by Taylor’s theorem into 
A, +AA+AN+---=0, (14) 
Gfoat oroF Me 
where A=S(y» 9 y,) and 4= 247,40 
0 sl 2 3 1 oy, oy, ay, * 


If y,is on the curve (4), 4,= 0 and one root of (14) is zero. If, 
in addition, 4,= 0 and y, is not a singular point, z, lies on the tan- 
gent line to (4) and two roots of (14) are zero. If y, is a singular 
point of the curve, 4,=0 and 4,=0 for all values of z; that is, 
any line through a singular point of a curve intersects the curve in at 
least two coincident points. 
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If f(x, 2, %,) is a homogeneous polynomial of the nth degree, 
the locus of points satisfying (4) is defined as a curve of the nth 
order. Equation (14) is then an algebraic equation of the nth 
degree unless its left-hand member vanishes identically for all 
values of A. Hence any curve of the nth order is cut by any straight 
line in n points unless the straight line lies entirely on the curve. 

32. Curves in line coordinates. The equations 


U,2U,:U= $,@): $,(): 6,), (1) 
where ¢ is an independent variable and the ratios of the functions 
¢;(4) are not constant or indeterminate, define a one-dimensional 
extent of straight lines. We shall see that these lines determine 
a curve in the sense of § 31. Equations (1) are called the line 
equations of that curve. 

Proceeding as in § 31 with the same hypotheses as to the nature 
of the functions $,(4), we may show that equations (1) are 
equivalent to the equation 


Be ef}. 
Us Us 


Conversely, let there be given an equation 
SM) Uy) u,) = 0, (2) 
where Ff is a homogeneous function in w,, u,, u,; we may show, as 
in § 31, that equation (2) defines a one-dimensional extent of lines 
of the type (1). 

The discussion now proceeds dualistically to that in § 31. 

Let p(v,:0,: v,) and ¢(v,+ Av,: v, + Av,: v,+ Av,) be two straight 
lines determined by placing t=t, and t=¢,+At in (1). These 
two lines determine a point K the codrdinates of which satisfy the 
two equations v,£,+0,2,+ 0,0,= 0, 

(v,+ Av,)2,+(v,+ Av,) 2, + (0, + Ar,) 2,= 0, 
the solution of which is 
@,:2,: 2,= v,Av,— v,Av, : v,Av, — v,Av,: v,Av, — v,Av,. 

Now let At approach zero. The line g approaches the line p, the 
ratios Av,: Av,: Av, approach the ratios dv,: dv,: dv,, and the point 
K approaches the point ZL, of which the coordinates are 


Sefpaiiea: el = ¢ Pest aj :v.dv.—v.dv.. 3 
L323 2,= v,dv, v,dv,: v,dv, v,dv, vd .— vd, (8) 
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By virtue of (3) and (1) the points Z form in general a curve. 
An exception would occur when the right-hand ratios of (3) are 
independent of ¢. In that case the points Z for all lines of (1) 
coincide. 

If the extent of lines is defined by a single equation (2) the 
coérdinates of Z may be put in another form, as follows: Since f 
is a homogeneous function we have, by Euler’s theorem, 


of of of 
ov, oan ov, Mat ov, Se Som . 
But dhe dys eid 4 eee 
ov, . ov, < ov, % 
whence PS 
r) 
v,dv,— v,dv, : v,dv,— v,dv,: v,dv,— v,dv,= Ti, of aie 


dv, dv.” av 


2 2 8 
The coordinates of Z are therefore 


Sf of of 
Sa = ae 4 
Fy a dv, dv, Ov, @ 


These equations determine a unique point on any line p unless 
p is such a line that 
Te, eee 


Cae ? ? > 
ov, ov, ov, 


in which case p is called a singular line. 
Equations (4) also show that the points Z form a curve unless 


of 


the ratios of the partial derivatives jy, are constant in the neigh- 
Un 
borhood of v, This would happen, for example, if 
fh a (au, + aU, + aU) $ (Uy Uy u,) 
and v; is any point which makes the first factor vanish. The points 


L on all lines in the neighborhood of », are then all a,: a,: a,. 
Leaving the exceptional case aside we have the theorem: 


On any nonsingular line of a one-dimensional extent of lines there 
lies a unique point, called a limit point, the locus of which is in general 
a curve. This curve is said to be defined in line codrdinates by the 
equation of the line extent. In special cases the curve may reduce to 
a point or contain a number of points as parts of the curve. 
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In case we have a true curve of limit points it will be possible 
to solve equations (4) for v,: v,: v, and substitute in (2). This 
ives 
8 Fy Ua v= p(X; T) x)= 0, (5) 
which is the equation in point codrdinates of the locus of L. 
ap af ov, Of dv, af a 
From (5), = 1 24 + 8 
os dx, v, Ox; = dv, Ox; as dv, Ox, 
( ov ov. ov. 
a a x 


where p is a proportionality factor and the last reduction is made 
by means of (4). But since v,2,+1,7,+,7,= 0 we have 


dv ov 7) 
Gack eat “eco 0. 
Therefore . ene pr. 
On, 


This shows that the tangent line to the curve (5) at the point 
L is the line p. Hence we have the theorem: 


Each line of a one-dimensional extent of lines is tangent at its 
limit point to the curve which is the locus of the limit points. The 
lines therefore envelop the curve. 


Let us suppose now that in equation (2) f is an algebraic poly- 
nomial of the nth degree. Then the locus of the limit points L is 
called a curve of the nth class. We shall prove that through any 
point of the plane go n lines tangent to a curve of the nth class. 

To do this we have to show that nm lines satisfying equation 
(2) go through any point of the plane. Now any point is fixed 
by two lines v, and w,, and any line through that point has the 
coérdinates v,+ rw, This line satisfies (2) when 2 satisfies the 


equation S(O, +AwW,, ¥, + AW,, VU, + AW,) = O. 


This is an equation of the nth degree, and the theorem is proved. 

We have shown in this section that a one-dimensional extent 
of lines are in general the tangent lines to a curve. Conversely, 
the tangent lines to any curve are easily shown to be a one- 
dimensional extent of lines. An exception occurs only when the 
curve consists of a number of straight lines. 
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The dualistic relation between point and line codrdinates is 
exhibited in the following restatement, in parallel columns, of the 


results of §§ 81 and 32: 


An equation f(a,, #,, 7,) = 0 is 
satisfied by a one-dimensional ex- 
tent of points which lie on a curve. 
A line joining two consecutive 
points of the curve is tangent 
to the curve. Its line codrdinates 
of. ue of 
ox, Ox, "Ox, Bhe 
elimination of x,:2,: 2, between 
these equations aad, thst of the 
curve gives the line equation of 
the curve. 

The equation of the tangent 
line to the curve defined by the 
point extent is 


x, us Of wisi 
oy, xy res x, + ay, 3 aa 0. 


If f is of the mth degree the 
curve is of the nth order. 

On any line lie n points of the 
curve. 

The curve of the first order is 
a straight line, the base of a pencil 
of points. It is of zero class and 
has no line equation. 


are Ui Uy: el 


An equation f(u,, u,, u,) = 0 is 
satisfied by a one-dimensional ex- 
tent of lines which are tangent to 
a curve. A point of intersection 
of two consecutive lines is a point 
on the curve. Its point codrdinates 
Cf . Of 5eF 
Gu, du, Ou, sles 
elimination of w,:u, heer eet 
these equations ae se a the line 
extent gives the point equation of 
the curve. 

The equation of a point on the 
curve enveloped by the line ex- 
tent is 


a +35 M + oa = 0. 

If f is of the sas degree the 
curve is of the nth class. 

Through any point go nm lines 
which are tangent to the curve. 

The curve of the first class is 
a point, the vertex of a pencil of 
lines. It is of zero order and has 
no point equation. 


are HX: X= 


EXERCISES 


1. Find the singular point of 2+ a?x,—ajx,=0. Show that 
through the singular point go two real lines which meet the curve in 
three coincident points. Sketch the curve with special reference to its 
relation with the triangle of reference. Also sketch the curve interpret- 
ing the coordinates as Cartesian codrdinates and taking x, = 0, x, = 0, 
a, = 0 successively as the line at infinity. 


2. Find the singular point of x? — a22,= 0. Show that through it 
go two coincident lines which meet the curve in three coincident points. 
Sketch the curve as in Ex. 1. 
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3. Find the singular point of the curve «3 + xx, + x7x,—= 0. Show 
that through it go two imaginary lines which meet the curve in three 
coincident points. Sketch the curve as in Ex. 1. 


4. Find the line equation of each of the curves in Exs 1-3. 


5. Show that any point whose codrdinates satisfy the three equations 
7) é é : ‘ 
= 0, ina , ine 0 lies on the curve f= 0 and is therefore a 
singular point. 

6. Show that the singular points of a curve in nonhomogeneous 
Cartesian codrdinates are given by _ =0, n= = 0, provided the solu- 
tions of these equations also satisfy f(a, ae 0. (Compare Ex. 5.) 
Apply to find the singular points of 27+ 77 = a’ and 2?— 7? = 0. 


7. Show that through any point on a singular line of a line extent 
go at least two coincident lines of the extent. Hence show that if the 
extent envelops a curve of the nth class, the singular lines are the 
locus of a point such that at least two of the m tangents to the curve 
from that point are coincident. Illustrate by considering the line extent 
uf + uuz = 0. 

8. If f (a,, x, «,) = 0 is the equation of a curve and y,: y,:y, 18 a 
fixed point, show that the equation 


a af. OF 
et get Wag =o 


represents a curve which passes through all the singular points of 
f= and through all the points of tangency from y; to f= 0, but 
intersects f = 0 in no other points. 

9. Prove that a curve of the third order can have at most one singu- 
lar point unless it consists of a straight line and a curve of second 
order, or entirely of straight lines. 


CHAPTER V 
CURVES OF SECOND ORDER AND SECOND CLASS 


33. Singular points of a curve of second order. By § 31 a curve 
of second order is defined by the equation 


G, C2 + ,,07 + a0; + 24,,7,0,+ 24,,0,7,+ 24,,77,=0, (1) 


121 13°18 
which can be more compactly written in the form 
DY Xie = 0. (i= 4) 

By the last theorem of § 31 any straight line cuts a curve of 
second order in two points or lies entirely on the curve. 

It follows immediately that if the curve has singular points it 
must consist of straight lines. For any line through a singular 
point meets the curve in two points coincident with the singular 
point, and if it passes through a third point of the curve it must 
lie entirely on the curve. 

We proceed to examine the singular points more closely, as 
they are important in determining the nature of the curve. 

By (12), § 31, the singular points are the solutions of the 


gaanons WY, aT WY EF 4393= 0, 


God, ms Do0Yot 4543 = 0, (2) 
AY, + UagYat IygY,= 9- 
Let D, called the diseriminant of equation (1), be defined by 


a, %, Ge 
D=|4,. Gy Ag} (3) 
a. a5 a, 


There are then three cases in the discussion of equations (2). 


CasE I. D#0. Equations (2) have no solution, and the curve 
has no singular point. This is the general case. 


CasE II. D=0, but not all the first minors of D are zero. 
Equations (2) have one solution, and the curve has one singular 


point. Let that point be taken by a change of codrdinates as the 
58 
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point 0:0:1. The degree of the equation will not be changed 
(§ 29), but in the new equation we shall have a,,=0, a,,=0, 
a,,=0. The equation therefore becomes 


2 2 
Ay, ti + 2 Ayoa 2+ AX, = 0, 


which can be factored into two linear factors. These factors can- 
not be equal, for if they were we should have a,,: a,,=4,,: a,,, and 
equations (2), written for the new codrdinates and new equation, 
would have more than one solution. Hence the locus of (1) con- 
sists of two intersecting straight lines. 


Cass III. D=0, and all its first minors are zero. Any solution of 
one of the equations (2) is a solution of the others, and the curve 
has a line of singular points. If by a change of codrdinates that 
line is taken as the line z,=0, we shall have in the new equation 
A= %3= Ay. = 4,,= 4,,= 0, and the equation becomes z/= 0. Hence 
in this case the curve consists of two coincident straight lines. 


Summing up, we have the following theorem : 


A curve of the second order has in general no singular point. If it 
has one singular point it consists of two straight lines intersecting in 
that point. If it has a line of singular points it consists of that line 
doubly reckoned. 


The curves of second order in homogeneous coordinates are the 
same as the conics in Cartesian codrdinates, for, as shown in § 29, 
the degree of an equation is not altered by a change of codrdinates. 
We may on occasion distinguish between the conics without singu- 
lar points and those which consist of two straight lines by calling 
the latter degenerate cases of the conic. 

34. Poles and polars with respect to a curve of second order. 
By (11, § 81, if y, is a point on the conic (1), § 33, the line 
coordinates of the tangent at y; are 


PU, = BY, H BY UeY59 
PU, = Bye, Aap D345 (1) 
pu,= 4,54, + 3+ A334 5° 


Let us now drop the condition that y; ts on the curve and consider 
y, a8 any point of the plane, whether on the curve or not. 
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Equations (1) then associate to any point y, a definite line uw, 
This line is called the polar of the point, and the point is called 
the pole of the line. The equation of the polar is 


AY BH Ugg Y Vy + UygY gh y+ Ua(Y.%qt Yor) + Ug(Y:%et Yer) 


i 5 (Ys te 5Y,) = 0, 
or, more compactly, 


>; AY X,= 9. (4, = %i) (2) 


If y, is given, u; is uniquely determined by (1); but if wu; is given, 
y, is determined only when equations (1) can be solved, that is, 
when the discriminant D, § 33, does not vanish. Hence, 


I. To any point of the plane corresponds always a unique polar ; 
but to any line of the plane corresponds a unique pole when and only 
when the curve has no singular point. 


The following theorems are now easily proved: 


II. The polar of a point on the curve is the tangent line at that 
point and, conversely, the pole of any tangent to the curve is the point 
of contact of the tangent. 


It is obvious that equation (2) reduces to the equation of 
the tangent when the point y,; is on the curve. Conversely, if 
equation (2) is that of a tangent to the curve, the solution 
of equations (1) will give the point of contact. 


III. The polar of a point passes through the point when and only 
when the point is on the curve. 


This follows from the fact that the substitution z,= y, reduces 
equation (2) to the equation of the curve. 


IV. The polar of any point passes through the singular points of 
the curve if such exist. 


This follows from the fact that equation (2) can be written 
Y(4,,2,+ A,,€, +0, 5) FY (4,2 +AU, +0525) HY, 4,30, +4, sf +4,,0,) =0. 


232 


V. If a point P lies on the polar of a point Q, then Q lies on the 
polar of P. 
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If P is the point y; and Q is the point z,, the polar of P is 


ue = 0, (4;= 4.) 
and that of Q is 


A,2,0,= 0. (G:= 4) 
The condition that P should lie on the polar of @Q is 
> atie= 0, 


which is just the condition that @ should lie on the polar of P. 


VI. If a curve of second order has no singular point, two tangents 
may be drawn to the curve from any point not on it, and the chord con- 
necting the points of contact of these tangents is the polar of the point 
of intersection of the tangents. 


Let P (Fig. 15) be a point not on the curve. The polar of P, 
being a straight line, cuts the curve in two points 7 and S. These 
two points are distinct because by theorem II the polar is not 
tangent, since P, by hypothesis, is not 
on the curve. 

Since by hypothesis the curve has 
no singular point, it has a unique 
tangent line at each of the points 7 
and S. These tangents are the polars 
of their points of contact and hence by , 
theorem V pass through P. The polar 
of P therefore passes through 7 and S 
(theorem V). 

There can be no more tangents iy We 
from P to the curve, for if there were, 
the point of tangency would lie on 7S by theorem V, and hence 
7S would intersect the curve in more than two points, which is 
impossible. The possibility that 7'S should lie entirely on the curve 
is ruled out by the fact that in that case the curve would consist 
of two straight lines and would have a singular point, which is 
contrary to hypothesis. 

This theorem as proved takes no account of the reality of the 
lines and points concerned. In the case in which it is possible to 
draw real tangents from P, however, the theorem furnishes an easy 
method of sketching the polar of P. 


je 
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When real tangents cannot be drawn from P, as in Fig. 16, the 
polar of P may be constructed as follows: 

Through P draw two chords, one intersecting the curve in the 
points & and S and the other intersecting the curve in the points 
T and V. Draw the tangents 
at the points R, S, 7, and VJ, 
and let the tangents at R and S 
intersect at Z and let the tan- 
gents at 7 and V intersect at K. 
Then, by theorem VI, Z is the 
pole of RS, and K is the pole 
of ZV. Consequently the polar of 
P passes through Z and & and 
is the line LK. 


VII. For a curve of second order 
without singular points it is possible 
im an infinite number of ways to construct triangles in which each side 
is the polar of the opposite vertex. These are called self-polar triangles. 


Fic. 16 


We may take A (Fig. 17), any point not on the curve, and 
construct its polar, which will not pass through 4A (theorem JII) 
and cannot lie entirely on the curve, 
since the curve has no singular point. 
We may then take B, any point on 
the polar of A but not on the curve, 
and construct its polar. This polar 
will pass through 4 (theorem V) but 
not through B (theorem III). The 
two polars now found are distinct 
lines (theorem 1) and will intersect ~ 
ina point C. Draw AB. Then AB is 
the polar of C by theorem V. The 
triangle ABC is a self-polar triangle. Fic. 17 


B 


VII. If any straight line m is passed through a point P, and 
R and 8S are the points of intersection of m with a curve of the 
second order, and Q is the point of intersection of m with the polar 
of P, then P and Q are harmonic conjugates with respect to R 
and 8S. 
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Let P (Fig. 18) be any point with coérdinates y,, let p be the polar 
of P, and let m be any line through P cutting p in Q and the curve 
in & and S. Then, if z, are the codrdinates of Q, the codrdinates of 
Rand S are y,+r,z and y;+,z, where , and r, are the roots of 
the equation 

AYiY,t 2 D> eet MD atee= 0, 


obtained by substituting x,= y,+z, in the equation of the curve. 


Fig. 18 Fie. 19 


But since Q is on the polar of P, we have > ihe = 0, and 


therefore A,=—,. By $14 the theorem is proved. 

This theorem gives a method of finding the polar of P when 
the curve of second order consists of two straight lines intersecting 
in a point O (Fig. 19). Draw through P any straight line m inter- 
secting the curve in the points & and S, distinct from O, and find 
the point Q, the harmonic conjugate of P with respect to & and S. 
By theorem VIII, Q is on the polar of P, and by theorem IV the 
polar of P passes through 0. Hence @ and O determine the re- 
quired polar p. 

EXERCISES 

1. Prove that if a conic passes through the vertices of the triangle 
of reference its equation is ¢,7,2,+ ¢,,0,+ ¢,7,7,= 0. Classify the conic 
according to the nature of the coefficients ¢;. 

2. Prove that if the triangle of reference is composed of two tan- 
gents to a conic and the chord of contact, the equation of the conic is 
0,2,2,+cac7=0. Classify the conic according to the nature of the 
coefficients ¢;. 
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3. Prove that the triangle formed by the diagonals of any complete 
quadrangle whose vertices are in the conic is a self-polar triangle. 


4. Prove that the triangle whose vertices are the diagonal points 
of a complete quadrilateral circumscribed about a conic is a self-polar 
triangle. 

5. Prove that a range of points on any line is projective with the 
pencil of lines formed by the polars of the points with respect to any conic. 


6. If P,, P,, P, are three points on a conic, prove that the lines P,P, 
and P,P, are harmonic conjugates with respect to the tangent at P, and 
the line joining F, to the point of intersection of the tangents at P, and P,. 


7. If the sides of a triangle pass through three fixed points while 
two of the vertices describe fixed lines, prove that the locus of the third 
vertex is a conic. 

8. The equation f,+Af,=90, where f, and f, are quadratic poly- 
nomials and A is an arbitrary parameter, defines a pencil of conics. 
Sketch the appearance of the pencil according to the different ways 
in which the conics f,= 0 and jf, = 0 intersect. 


9. Prove that through an arbitrary point goes one and only one 
conic of a given pencil and that two and only two conics of the pencil 
are tangent to an arbitrary line. What points and lines are exceptional ? 


10. Show that any straight line intersects a pencil of conics in a set 
of points in involution. What are the fixed points of the involution ? 


11. Prove that the polars of the same point with respect to the 
conics of a pencil form a pencil of lines. 


12. If the point P describes a straight line, prove that the vertex of 
its polar pencil (Ex. 11) with respect to the conics of a pencil describes 
a conic. 

13. Prove that the locus of the poles of a straight line with respect 
to the conics of a pencil is a conic. 


14. Prove that the conics of a pencil of conics which intersect in 
four distinct points have one and only one common self-polar triangle. 


15. Prove that the pole of the line at infinity is the center of the 
conic unless the conic is tangent to the line at infinity. 


16. Prove that the tangents toa central conic at the extremities of a 
diameter are parallel. 


17. Two lines are conjugate with respect to a conic if each passes 
through the pole of the other. Prove that each of two conjugate 
diameters is parallel to the tangents at the ends of the other. Prove 
also that a system of parallel chords are all conjugate to the same 
diameter and therefore bisected by it. 
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18. Consider a pencil of lines with its vertex at the center of a conic, 
and an involution in the pencil such that corresponding lines in the 
involution are conjugate diameters of the conic. Show that the fixed 
lines of the involution are the asymptotes. 


19. The foci are defined as the finite intersections of the tangents 
from the circle points at infinity to any conic. Show that a real central 
conic has four foci, two real and two imaginary, and that the real foci 
are those considered in elementary analytic geometry. 


35. Classification of curves of second order. We are now ready 
to find the simplest forms into which the equation 


ti, = 0 (4% i= Ux) () 
can be put by a change of codrdinates. 
As before let us place 


a 
JN ei 
a 


Case I. D#0. The curve has no singular points (§ 33), and 
there can be found an infinite number of self-polar triangles 
(VII, § 34). Let one such triangle be taken as the triangle of 
reference. Then, since the polar of 0: 0:1 is the line 7,=0, we 
shall have, in the new equation of the curve, a,,=a,,= 0. Since the 
polar of 0:1:0 is z,= 0, we shall have a,,= a,,= 0. Since the polar 
of 1: 0:0 is z,= 0, we shall have a,,=a,,=0. The equation of the 


curve is therefore 2 2 2 
Ay, %y + AygX, + Ag,0, = 0. (2) 


No one of the coefficients a,,, G4.) 43 can be zero, for if it were 
the curve would have a singular point. 

If the codrdinates of the original equation of the curve are real 
and the new coordinates are referred to a real self-polar triangle 
with a real unit point, the coefficients a,,, a, and a,, are real. We 
may then distinguish two cases according as all or two of the signs 
in (2) are alike. By replacing V|a,,|2; by 2, we have then two 
types of equations, a2 +02+22=0, (3) 

ai+ajp—ap=0. (4) 


The first equation represents a curve with no real points and 
the other represents one which has real points. It is obvious that 
no real substitution can reduce one equation to the other. Of 
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course the second equation can be reduced to the first by placing 
z,= tx, which does not involve imaginary axes but an imaginary 
value of the constant %,. Summing up, we have the theorem: 


A curve of second order whose equation has real coefficients and 
which has no singular point is one of two types: an imaginary curve 
the equation of which can be reduced to the form (3), and a real curve 
the equation of which can be reduced to the form (4). If no account 
is taken of imaginaries the equation of any curve of the second order 
with no singular point can be reduced to the form (3). 


CAsE II. D=0, but not all first minors of D are zero. The 
curve has then one and only one singular point (§ 33). This may 
be taken as the point 0:0:1. Then a,=a,=a,,=0. The points 
0:1:0 and 1:0: 0 may be taken in an infinite number of ways so 
that each is on the polar of the other. Each of these polars passes 
through 0:0:1 CIV, § 34). Since 0:1:0 is the pole of z,=0 we 
have a,,= 0 in addition to a,,= 0, as already found, which is also 
the condition that 1:0:0 is the pole of z,=0. The equation of 
the curve is therefore dg itvagoi—0, (5) 


Neither of the coefficients a,, or a,, can be zero, for if it were, 
the curve would have more than one singular point. 

Equation (5) may be reduced without the use of imaginary 
quantities to one of the types 


ay + uy =0, (6) 
Bp ae = Oe (7) 
Summing up, we have the theorem: 


A curve of the second order whose equation has real coefficients and 
which has one singular point is one of two types: two imaginary straight 
lines represented by equation (6) or two real straight lines represented 
by equation (7). If no account is taken of imaginaries a curve of 
second order with one singular point consists of two straight lines inter- 
secting in that point, and its equation may be put in the form (6). 


CASE III. D= 0, and all its first minors are zero. The curve has 
then a line of singular points, and its equation may be reduced to 
ay = 0 (§ 33). A curve of second order with a line of singular points 
consists of that line taken double. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Apply the foregoing discussion to the classification of curves in 
Cartesian coérdinates, using x,= 0 as the equation of the line at infinity. 
Where does the parabola occur in the discussion? (See Ex. 2, § 34.) 


2. Show from the foregoing that if an ellipse or a hyperbola is 


2 
referred to a pair of conjugate diameters, its equation is at joa ib. 
and conversely. 


3. Show from the foregoing that if a parabola is referred to a diam- 
eter * and a tangent at the end of the diameter, the equation of the 
parabola is y? = ax, and conversely. 


4. Show that if a central conic does not pass through either of the 
circle points at infinity, it has one and only one pair of conjugate 
diameters which are orthogonal to each other. 

5. Show that if a parabola does not pass through a circle point 
at infinity one and only one pair of axes described in Ex. 4 will be 
orthogonal. Write the equation of a parabola tangent to the line at 
infinity in a circle point. 


36. Singular lines of a curve of second class. Consider the curve 
of second class defined by the equation in line coérdinates 


>> AU, = 0. (4,.=4x) (1) 
By § 382 the singular lines of this locus are defined by the 
ti 
equations AM, aL. A, U,+ A, u,= 0, 
A,u,+A,u,+ A,.U,= 0, (2) 
Au, + Agi, + A, = 0. 
Let A, called the discriminant of the curve (1), be defined by 
th ti 
e equation Tae 
A= AN Ag A,, i 
Ag AG A 


There are then three cases in the discussion of equations (2). 
Casrz I. A#0. Equations (2) have no solution, and the curve 


has no singular line. This is the general case. 


*A diameter of a parabola is defined as a straight line through the point of 
tangency of the parabola with the line at infinity. 
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Casg II. A=0, but not all the first minors of A are zero. 
Equations (2) have one solution, and the curve has one singular 
line. Let this line by a change of coérdinates be taken as the line 
0:0:1. The degree of the equation will not be changed, but in 
the new equation we shall have 4,,=A,,=A4,,=0. The equation 
therefore becomes Luria ee © 
which can be factored into two linear factors. These factors can- 
not be equal, for if they were we should have 4,,: 4,,=4,,: A,» and 
equations (2), written for the new equation, would have more than 
one solution. Each of the factors of (3) represents a pencil of 
lines the vertex of which lies on the line z,=0; that is, on the 
singular line of the locus of (1). Equation (1) is the line equation 
of the two vertices of the pencils represented, and the singular line 
is the line connecting these two vertices. 


CasE III. A= 0, and all its first minors are zero. Any solution 
of one of the equations (2) is a solution of the others, and the 
curve has a pencil of singular lines. If by a change of codrdinates 
that pencil is taken as the pencil u,= 0, we shall have in the new 
equation (1) 4,,=4,,= A,,= 4,,=A,,= 0, and the equation becomes 
uj= 0. Hence in this case equation (1) is the equation of two 
coincident points. 

Summing up, we have the following theorem: A curve of the 
second class has in general no singular line. If tt has one singular 
line it consists of two distinct points lying on that line. If it has a 
pencil of singular lines it consists of the vertex of that pencil doubly 
reckoned. 

37. Classification of curves of second class. By § 32 the limit 
points of intersection of two lines of the locus 


> 400%, = 0 (Aq = Aix) qd) 
are given by the equations 


pt, =A, u,+ A,u,+ Aus 


me 122 
px,=A 12% + Au, a A, uy (2) 
i%,.5 A,u, MP Au, + A,.u,. 


There are again three cases corresponding to the cases of the 
previous section. 
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CAsE I. A¥ 0. Equations (2) can be solved for Uy Uy and u,, 
and the results substituted in.(1). But by aid of equations (2), 
equation (1) can be replaced by the equation 


UL, + uz, + u,x,= 0. (3) 
The result of the substitution is therefore 
z, Axi Ai; aig 
t, 4. Aas A,, _, 0 4 
w, Zs hee Ay j ( ) 
| 0 a a Ne. 
which may be written > att = 0, (5) 


where a;, is the cofactor of A, in the expansion of the determi- 
nant A. 

This is the curve of second class enveloped by the lines which 
satisfy equation (1). It appears that it is also a curve of second 
order. Let 


a, A, a5 
D = met) I, a5 
a3 G5 as5 


be the discriminant of (5). Then 


AS OO 
D:-A=|0 A 0|=A? 
my YN 
and D=A’?= 0. 


We have therefore the following result: A curve of second class 
with no singular line is also a curve of second order with no singular 
point. The converse theorem is easily proved: A curve of second 
order with no singular point is also a curve of second class with no 


singular line. 
Since the simplest equations of the curve of second order are 


xi+a3+az;= 09, 
ri+aj—aj=9, 

the simplest equations of the curve of second class are 
uz+usg+u=9, 


up + uz— ug = 0. 
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CAsE II. A= 0, but not all its first minors are zero. Equations 
(2) have no solution, so that no point equation can be found for 
the locus of the limit points on the lines of equation (1). In fact, 
we have already seen that the limit points are two in number 
only, the vertices of the two pencils of lines defined by (1). The 
simplest forms into which equation (1) can be put without the 
use of imaginary codrdinates are obviously 


up+ uy=9, 
2 Hata 
U—Uu=. 


CAsE III. A= 0, and all first minors are equal to zero. We have 
already seen that the simplest form of the equation in this case is 


ua; = 0: 


38. Poles and polars with respect to a curve of second class. 
Equations (2), § 87, can be used to establish a relation between 
any line w,, whether or not it satisfies (1), § 37, and a point z, de- 
fined by these equations. The point is called the pole of the line, 
and the line is called the polar of the point with respect to the 
curve of second class given by equation (1), §37. The following 
theorem is then obvious: 


To any line of the plane corresponds a distinct pole, but to any 
point corresponds a distinct polar when and only when the diserim- 
inant of the curve of second class does not vanish. 


This relation is dualistic to that of § 34, and all theorems of that 
section can be read with a change of “ point” to “ line,” “ pole” to 
“polar,” etc. We shall prove in fact that in case of a curve of second 
order and second class without singular point or line the definitions of 
poles and polars in § 34 and § 88 coincide. 

This follows from the fact that the curve of second class defined by 


4a = 0 
is, when A+ 0, the curve of second order 
Dieate= 0, 


where a, is the cofactor of 4, in A. Now, if equations (2), § 37, 
are solved for w,, u,, and w,, there result the equations (1), § 34, and 
the theorem is proved. 
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In case a curve of second class consists of two points, by a 
theorem dualistic to IV, § 34, the pole of any line lies in the 
singular line, which is the line connecting the two points. It may 
be found by means of a theorem which is dualistic to VIII, § 34, and 
which may be worded as follows: 


Tf any point M is taken on a 
line p, and r and 8 are the lines 
through M belonging to a curve 
of second class, and q is the line 
Joining M to the pole of p, the 
lines p and q are harmonic con- 
Jugates with respect to r and s. Fig. 20 


This theorem is illustrated in Fig. 20, which also suggests 
the construction necessary to find P the pole of p, since P is the 
intersection of g and the line OO’. 


EXERCISES 


1. If the three vertices of a triangle move on three fixed lines and 
two of its sides pass through fixed points, the third side will envelop 
a conic. 

2. A range of conics is defined by the equation f, + Af, = 0, where 
J,= 0 and f,= 0 are the equations in line coérdinates of two conics. 
Discuss the appearance of the range. 

3. Prove that there is in general one and only one conic of a range 
which is tangent to a given line and two and only two conics of a 
range which pass through a given point, What are the exceptional lines 
and points ? 

4. Prove that for a given range all tangents through a fixed point 
form a pencil in involution with itself. 

5. Prove that for a given range of conics the poles of a fixed straight 
line form a range of points. 

6. If a straight line in Ex. 5 turns about a point, show that the base 
of the range of its polar points envelop a conic. 


7. Prove that the centers of the conics of a range lie on a straight 
line. 

8. Prove that the conics of a range with four distinct common 
tangents have one and only one self-polar triangle. 
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39. Projective properties of conics. We shall prove the following 
theorems which are connected with the curves of second order and 
involve projective pencils or ranges. 

I. The points of intersection of corresponding lines of two projective 
pencils which do not have a common vertex generate a curve of second 
order which passes through. the vertices of the pencils. 

Without loss of generality we may take the vertices of the two 
projective pencils as 4(0: 0:1) and C(1: 0:0) (Fig. 21) respec- 
tively, and may take the point of intersection of one pair of 


corresponding lines as B(0: 1:0). The B 
two pencils are then 

z,+Az,= 0 
and x,+n'z,= 0, 
where 4/= 24+ B. The point B lies on 

yr +6 A 

the line of the first pencil, for which 
X=0, and on the line of the second a 
pencil, for which \’= oo. Since these are aE 


corresponding lines in the projectivity, 
we have 6=0. Then 8 and y cannot vanish, owing to the condition 
ad — By # 0. Now, if 2,: z,: 2, is a point on two corresponding lines 


of the pencils, we have \ = — “1, )/= —%, and hence 
v, 8 
yz,2,— Baz, + arr, = 0. (1) 


The point z,: 2,: z, therefore lies on a curve of second order. 
Conversely, if y,: y,: y, is a point on this curve of second order, 


—~a+p# 
we have ve ae 
Ys mm 


But the line joining y, to A has the parameter ~=—%, and 
2 
the line joining y, to B has the parameter 2! =—%, and conse- 


» ¥ 
quently A/ = “+e. Hence the point y, is the intersection of 


two corresponding lines of the two projective pencils. 
That the curve of second order with the equation (1) passes 
through 4 and C is obvious. Hence the theorem is proved. 
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If a= 0 the curve (1) reduces to the two straight lines x,= 0 
and yx,— 8z,= 0, and the two pencils are in perspective (§ 16). 
Equation (1) may be written in the more symmetrical form 


CL, + ¢,2,0,+ ¢,7,7,= 0, 


Sty f T&S 
or 2, ae 2, ap S = 0 (2) 

II. The lines connecting corresponding points of two projective 
ranges which do not have the same base envelop a curve of second 
class which is tangent to the bases of the two ranges. 

This is dualistic to I. We may take the bases of the two ranges 
as a(0:0:1) and e(1:0:0) (Fig. 22) respectively, and a line 
connecting two pairs of corresponding points as 6(0:1:0). The 
line equations of points on the 
two ranges are then 

U,+ Au, = 0 
and u,t r'u,= 0, 
where, as for I, 
_a@+B 
Sc 

The lines connecting corre- 
sponding points then satisfy 
an equation of the form 


C UU, + CUu, + C,U,U, = 0, 


oT SN A 
ee A = 0, 3 
Ue U, Ut, C , Fie. 22 


Conversely, any line satisfying this equation is a line connecting 
corresponding points of the two ranges. 

When a =0 the equation factors into u,=90 and yu,— Bu,=0, 
and the two ranges are in perspective. 


III. Any two points on a curve of second order without singular 
lines may be used as the vertices of two generating pencils. 

No three points of the curve lie in a straight line. Hence any 
three points on the curve may be taken as the vertices of the 
coérdinate triangle ABC. The equation of the curve is then of 
the form C0 ,2,+ C02, + ¢0,2,= 0, (4) 
where ¢,, ¢,, ¢, are not zero, since the curve has no singular point. 


Xr’ 
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The equation of any line through J is z,+Av,=0 and that of 
any line through C is z+ /z,=0. If these lines intersect on (4) 
we have Age Cy = Cy 

C3 

The correspondence of lines of the pencil with vertex A and 
those of the pencil with vertex C is therefore projective. This 
proves the theorem. 


IV. Any two tangent lines to a curve of second class without singular 
points may be taken as the bases of two projective generating ranges. 


This is dualistic to theorem III. 


V. If any point of a curve of second order without singular points 
is connected with any four points on the curve, the cross ratio of the 
four connecting lines is constant for the curve. If any tangent line to 
a curve of second class without singular lines 18 intersected by any 
four tangents, the cross ratio of the four points of intersection is 
constant for the curve. 


This is a corollary to theorems III and IV. 


VI. One and only one curve of second order can be passed through 
five points, no four of which le in a straight line. 

Let the five points be F, B, R, R, and & (Fig. 23). 

From £, which cannot be in the same straight line with B, R, and 
R, draw the lines RB, RR, RR; and from P, which also cannot be 
collinear with 2, 2, R, draw RR, RP, RR. 
Then there exists one and only one pro- 
jectivity (I, § 13) between the pencil with 
vertex F and that with vertex PR in which 
the line FZ corresponds to RP, the line 
PP to PP, and the line BB to RP. The 
intersection of corresponding lines of these 
projective pencils determine a curve of 
second order through the five given points. Since any two points 
on the curve may be taken as the vertices of the generating pencils, 
only one curve can be passed through the points. 


Fic. 23 


VII. One and only one curve of second class can be constructed 
tangent to five lines no four of which meet in a point. 
This is dualistic to theorem VI. 
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VIII. Pascal’s theorem. If a hexagon is inscribed in a curve of 
second order, the points of intersection of opposite sides lie on a 
straight line. 


By a hexagon is meant in this theorem the straight-line 
figure formed by connecting in order the six points Aap; ByaPR: 
#3, Ej, taken anywhere on the curve of second order (Fig. 24). 
The opposite sides are then PP and 
RR, RP and PR, BE and RP 
respectively. 

' We shall first assume that the curve 

is without singular points. Then the 
points £, R, and # do not lie on a 
‘straight line and may be taken as the 
vertices of the triangle of reference. 
Let F be the point (0:0:1), B 
the point (0:1:0), and & the point 
(1:0:0). Then the equation of the 
curve is, by (2), 


Po), (5) 
x, aie L, 


Let & have the codrdinates y,, 
FR the coordinates z, and R the 


4 


coordinates w, Then, since the three points P, F&, and P lie 
on the curve (4), we have 
oes 
A 4, Ys 
fh sf Lonadajres 0. (6) 
% %, 2, 
Be je ae= 
th WOR: 


_ The equation of the line BZ is y,v,—y,7,=9 and thatof LE 
is 2,,—2,2, They intersect in the point “ws: Similarly, the 


2 2 


3 


| ; w : 
lines BR and #P intersect in the point “2:1 and the lines 
| 
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PP and BP intersect in the point 1: mie The condition that 
1 1 
these three points lie on a straight line is 


Tors 
v, a 
LN ai ee) a 2 
42 2, 
Ei Nei ony | 
Ys, 


which is readily seen to be the same as equation (6). 

If the curve of second order consists of two intersecting straight 
lines, the theorem is still true, but the proof needs modification. 
When the points Rf, R, and £ lie on one of the straight lines 
and B, B, PB lie on the other, we have the theorem of Pappus 
(VII, § 30). Other distributions of the points on the straight 
lines are trivial. 


IX. Brianchon’s theorem. If a hexagon is circumscribed about a curve 
of second class, the lines connecting opposite vertices meet in a point. 


This is dualistic to VIII, and the proof is left to the student. 


EXERCISES 


1. Prove that the center of homology (see Ex. 9, § 30) of two pro- 
jective pencils of lines is the intersection of the tangents at the vertices 
of the pencils to the conic generated by the pencils. 


2. Prove that the axis of homology (see Ex. 10, § 30) of two pro- 
jective ranges is the line joining the points of contact of the bases of 
the ranges with the conic generated by the ranges. 


3. Show that the lines drawn through a fixed point intersect a conic 
in a set of points in involution, the fixed points of the involution being 
the points of contact of the tangents from the fixed point. 


4. ‘Prove that if two triangles are inscribed in the same conic they 
are circumscribed about another conic, and conversely. 

5. Prove that if a pentagon is inscribed in a conic the intersections 
of two pairs of nonadjacent sides and the intersection of the fifth side 
and the tangent at the opposite vertex lie on a straight line. 


6. State and prove the dualistic theorem to Ex. 5. 
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7. Prove that if a quadrilateral is inscribed in a conic the inter- 
sections of the opposite sides and of the tangents at the opposite 
vertices lie on a straight line. 


8. State and prove the dualistic theorem to Ex. 6. 

9. If a quadrilateral ABCD is inscribed in a conic and L is the 
intersection of the tangent at A and the side BC, K is the intersection 
of the tangent at B and the side AD, and M is the intersection of the 
sides AB and CD, prove that L, K, and M lie on a straight line. 

10. State and prove the dualistic theorem to Ex. 8. 


11. Ifa triangle is inscribed in a conic, prove that the intersections of 
the tangents at the vertices with the opposite sides lie on a straight line. 


12. State and prove the dualistic theorem to Ex. 12. 
13. Prove that the complete quadrangle formed by four points of 
a conic has, as diagonal points, the points of intersection of the 


diagonal lines of the complete quadrilateral formed by the tan,ents 
at the vertices of the complete quadrangle. 


CHAPTER VI 
LINEAR TRANSFORMATIONS 


40. Collineations. A collineation in a plane is a point trans- 
formation (§ 5) expressed by the equations 


| ees 

PL, = Ay, L, + Aya + Ayg%s, 
— 

PLq = AgyLy + Agg%a t+ AggXey Q) 
pe 

PXgz = AgyL + AgyLo + Aya. 


If the determinant |a,,| is 
be solved for z,, with the result 


these equations can 


on, = Aye +A,,%, + Ag 2, 
Gq = Ayyt} + Agots + Ag.Xyy (2) 
OX, = Ayu + Ay,2, + Ages 
where A, is the cofactor of a, in the expansion of |a,| and where 
[Are| = 0: 
If the determinant |a,,|=0, equations (2) cannot be obtained 


from (1). For this reason it is necessary to divide collineations 
into two classes: 


1. Nonsingular collineations, for which |a,,| + 0. 


2. Singular collineations, for which |a,,|= 0. 


We shall consider only nonsingular collineations in this text, 
though some examples of singular collineations will be found in 
the exercises. 

It is obvious that for a onal gules collineation x, cannot have 
such values in (1) that 2|= «= 2,;=0. Hence by (1) any point g, 


is transformed into a unique point 2/. Similarly, from (2) any 
point 2; is the transformed point of a unique point z;. 
Consider now a straight line with the equation 


Uz,+ Ux, + Ue,= 0. 
78 
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All points z,, which satisfy this equation, will be transformed into 
points 2{, which satisfy the equation 
Ur, + ulzt, + ular = 0, 


where, by (2), 
y @) Tul =A u,+A,,u ea tas 


11 129 
TU, = A,u, + A,u,+ Au, ’ (8) 
TU, =A Au A,.u,. 


It appears then that any straight line with codrdinates u, is 
transformed by (1) into a unique line with codrdinates u/. Also, 
equations (3) may be solved for wu, with the result 

AU, = 4, ,Uy + Gy) + Ay) Us, 
AU, = Ay 9% sf: AyyUh ot AzsUly (4) 
AU; = ysl} rte Ang Uy Fe AssUly 
from which it appears that any line is the transformed line of a 
unique line. 

Equations (3) express in line codrdinates the same transforma- 
tion that is expressed by equations (1) in point codrdinates. For 
it is easy to see that by equations (3) any pencil of lines with the 
vertex z, is transformed into a pencil of lines with the vertex x; and 
that the relation between 2, and 2} is exactly that given by equa- 
tions (1). Equations (3), therefore, which express a transformation 
of straight lines into straight lines, also afford a transformation of 
points into points in a sense dualistic to that in which equations (1) 
afford a transformation of straight lines into straight lines. 

We will sum up the results thus far obtained in the following 
theorem : 

I. By a nonsingular collineation in a plane every point is trans- 
formed into a unique point and every straight line into a unique 
straight line and, conversely, every point is the transformed point of a 
unique point and every straight line the transformed line of a unique 
straight line. 

Consider now a collineation R, by which any point 2, is trans- 
formed into the point z/, where 

PL, = M;,L, + A;.Xq+ Ass, 
and let R, be a collineation by which any point 2; is transformed 


into x, where ' ' ' 
’ ox! = ey b,_0 + bs 5%3- 


t 
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Then the product #,f, is a substitution of the form 
THy = CyB + C,g%qt C;5%s, 
which is a collineation. Hence the product of two collineations is 
a collineation. 
Moreover, if R, is as above and &, is of the form 
ont! = A, a+ A, a+ As Xs 
the product &,R, is ll te i 
which is the identical substitution. Hence in this case #, is the 
inverse substitution to R, and is denoted by #;’. Our work shows 
that the inverse transformation to a collineation always exists and 
is itself a collineation. 
These considerations prove the following theorem: 


II. The totality of nonsingular collineations in a plane form a group. 

We shall now prove the following theorems: 

Il. If B, B, B, Rare any four arbitrarily assumed points, no three 
of which are on the same straight line, and F', B!, B', R' are also 
four arbitrarily assumed points, no three of which lie on a straight 
line, there exists one and only one collineation by means of which FP, ts 
transformed into R!', B, into B!, P, into R!, and PB into RP. 

To prove this we will first show that one and only one collinea- 
tion exists which transforms the four fundamental points of the 
coordinate system, namely 4(0: 0:1), B(0:1:0), C(1: 0: 0), and 
I (1:1:1), respectively, into four arbitrary points PR (@,: a,: @;), 
F, (8: B,: Bs), B (1? Ye! Ys), and B (6,: 8,: 8,), no three of which 
lie on a straight line.* 

By substituting in equation (1) the codrdinates of correspond- 
ing points, remembering that the factor p may have different values 
for different pairs of points, we have the following equations out 
of which to determine the coefficients a,,: 

P,%, = 4,55 pB,= Fer PsVy= M19 
P,% = 55 PB, = Ao» Px Yo= %q19 ©) 
P,% = F555 p.8,= Goo Ps¥s— 219 
p2,= pane A+ 59 
in = a+ a, + Gog (6) 
PPs= y+ Ay t+ Ayy 


\ 
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By substitution from equations (5) in equations (6) we have 
P,%,+ PB, + p,¥,— p,8,= 9, 
P,%, + PB, + Ps, — P,d,= 9, 
Pt, + PB, + PsY,— Po,= 9, 


which may be solved for p,: p,: p,: p,. Since no three of the points 
Ff, £, &, F lie on a straight line no determinant of the third 
order formed from the matrix 


& BY 8, 
tnBerd V3» O 
a, B, Ys 8, 


can vanish, and hence no one of the factors p, can be zero. The 
values of p,, p,, p,, and p, having thus been determined except for 
a constant factor, the values of the coefficients a, can be found 
from (5) except for this same factor. Hence the collineation (1) 
is uniquely determined, since only the ratios of a, in (1) are 
essential. é 

Let it now be required to transform the four points R, B, RB, PB, 
no three of which are on a straight line, into the four points F’, 
B!, B', B!, respectively, no three of which are on a straight line. 
As we have seen, there is a unique collineation #, which transforms 
A, B, C, I into Rf, B, &, F respectively, and a unique collinea- 
tion R, which transforms A, B, C, J into F’, F', 2’, P! respectively. 
Then the collineation R;* (theorem II) exists and transforms 
P, B, B, BR into A, B, C, I respectively. The product R,Ry* is 
a collineation (theorem II) which transforms Ff, 2, &, A into 
P', B!, Bi, BR! respectively. Moreover, this is the only collineation 
which makes the desired transformation. For let & be a collinea- 
tion which does so. Then R71 transforms Rf, £, &, FR into 
A, B, C, I respectively. Hence 


he ens 
whence R=R,Ry’. 


This establishes the theorem. It is not necessary that all the 
points B, B, R, F, should be distinct from the points F', 2’, &', oe 
In the special case in which BF is the same as 7’, 7; the same as 
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P', P the same as Ff, and & the same as P!, R,=#, and F& is 
the identical substitution. Hence we have as a corollary to the 
above theorem: 

IV. Any collineation with four fixed points no three of which are in 
the same straight line is the identical substitution. 

V. Any nonsingular collineation establishes a projectivity between 
the points of two corresponding ranges and the lines of two correspond- 
ing pencils, and any such projectivity may be established in an infinite 
number of ways by a nonsingular collineation. 

To prove the first part of the theorem let the point y, be trans- 
formed into y/ and the point z, be transformed into 2 by the collinea- 


ti n 1 ; th t 
ion (1), so tha PY = FY %oYot+ Vso 


Pats == 12+ Asa2_ + 4,925. 
Then y,;+ Az, is transformed into &, where 
PEs = U1 Yr t AZ) + Gia (Yot AZ) + Gia (Yat AZ) 
= Pit Pot 3 


whence o&.= y+ rz, 
where N= APs! 
Pi 


This establishes a projectivity between the points of the range 
y,+ rz, and those of the range y/+ ’z!. By the use of line codrdinates 
and equations (3) the proof may be repeated for the lines of a pencil. 

To prove that there are an infinite number of nonsingular col- 
lineations which establish a given projectivity between the points 
of two ranges, it is only necessary to show that there are an infinite 
number of collineations which transform any three points P, Q, R 
lying on a straight line into any three points P’, Q’, R’, also on a 
straight line, and apply III, § 15. 

To prove this, draw through R any straight line and take 5 and 
T two points on it. Draw also through R! any straight line and 
take S’ and 7’ any two points on it. 

Then by theorem III there exists a collineation which trans- 
forms the four points P, Q, S, 7 into the four points P’, Q’, S', 7" 
and this collineation transforms R into R’. Since Stas aa SI, TT 


are to a large extent arbitrary, there are an infinite number of 
required collineations. 
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If it is required to determine a collineation which establishes a 
projectivity between two given pencils of lines, this may be done 
by establishing a projectivity between two ranges, each of which 
is in perspective with one of the pencils. Since this may be done 
in an infinite number of ways, there are an infinite number of the 
required collineations. 

41. Types of nonsingular collineations. A collineation has a fixed 
point when z/=~2; in equations (1), §40. The fixed points are 
therefore given by the equations 


(4, p)2,+-4,2,+47,=0, 
@,,2,+ (4,.— pP)z,+ 4,,,= 9, (1) 
@,,t,+ 4,0,+ (4,,— p)t,= 9- 
The necessary and sufficient conditions that these equations have 
a solution is that p should satisfy the equation 


or ees a5 

a = D) 
a, a4 le a, =0. (2) 
est a9 a P 


Similarly, the fixed lines of the collineation are given by the 
equations (4,,— P)U, + 4,,U,+ 4,,U,= 9, 
GU, + (4og— P) UH A, .U,= 0, (3) 
GU, + 4,,U, +(a,,— p)u,= 9, 
and the necessary and sufficient condition that these equations 
have a solution is 


aa PS os a 
| B19 G.,—P U5 =0. (4) 
a5 a5 @,,— P| 


Equations (2) and (4) are the same and will be written 
S(p)=9. (5) 
Now let p, be a root of (5). Then p, cannot be zero, since by 
hypothesis | a,,|# 0. The root p, is a double root when 
, focta by taal i Mal = 4s, — Py Up 
ae 5g F5—P;| 1% a5. P; 
and it is a triple root when 


SF" (Pr) = 2 [0G — Py) + Cen Py) + Cag — P= 9: (7) 


| a f,.— 


PoP Ms - 0, (6) 
Pi 
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We may now distinguish three cases: 

1. When all the first minors of the determinant f(p,) do not vanish. 
Equations (1) and (3) have each a single solution. The collineation 
has then a single fixed point and a single fixed line corresponding to 
the value p,. The root p, may be a simple, a double, or a triple root 
of (5), according as equations (6) and (7) are or are not satisfied. 

2. When all the first minors of f(p,) vanish, but not all the 
second minors vanish. Equations (1) and (3) contain then a single 
independent equation. The collineation has then a line of fixed 
points and a pencil of fixed lines corresponding to the value p,. 

The root p, is at least a double root of (5) since equation (6) is 
necessarily satisfied, and it may or may not be a triple root. 

3. When all the second minors of f(p,) vanish. Equations (1) 
and (3) are satisfied by all values of x, and u; respectively, and 
the collineation leaves all points and lines fixed. The root p, is then 
a triple root of (5) since equations (6) and (7) are satisfied. 

From this it follows that a collineation has as many fixed lines as 
fixed points and as many pencils of fixed lines as lines of fixed points. 

From § 12 it follows also that in every fixed line lies at least one 
fixed point and that through every fixed point goes at least one fixed 
line. The line connecting two fixed points is fixed and the point common 
to fixed lines is fixed. 

We are now prepared to classify collineations according to their 
fixed points and to give the simplest form to which the equations 
of each type may be reduced. We will first notice, however, that 
if the point z,=0, 2,=0, 2,=1 is fixed, then by (1), § 40, 
a= 4,,= 0; and if the line 2,=0 is fixed, then a,,= a,,= 0. 

A. Collineations with at least three fixed points not in the same 
straight line. Take the fixed points as the vertices A, B, C of the 
triangle of reference. Then the collineation is 


(= 
PX, = Ay2X, 
hi 
‘ight 
[el Ag, 


No one of the coefficients can be zero, since the collineation is 
nonsingular, but they may or may not be equal. We have then 


the following types, in writing which different letters are used to 
indicate quantities which are not equal. 
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Type I. px = ax, 
Pp. 2 a bay 
PX, = CL ge 


The collineation has only the fixed points 4A, B, C and the 
fixed lines AB, BC, and CD. 


eyes 1. pk, = are 
Pl, = Ary 
px, = Chas 


The collineation has the fixed point A, the line of fixed points 
BC, the fixed line BC, and the pencil of fixed lines with vertex A. 
It is called a homology. 


Typr III. pPu=2, 
P%, = Way 
P= Age 


All points and lines are fixed. It is the identical transformation. 

B. Collineations with at least two distinct fixed points, but no others 
not in the same straight line. We will take the two fixed points 
as A (0:0:1) and C (1:0: 0) of the triangle of reference. The 
collineation has at least two distinct fixed lines one of which is AC. 
The other must contain one of the fixed points, and we will take 
it as BC (a,=0). The collineation is then 


PL = AyyT + Aygo, 
pus MoS. 
pies 0 
Here a,,# 0 or we should have case 4. We shall place a,,=1. 
The equation (5) is now (a,,—p)(4@,.— p)(4,—p)=9. Placing 
p=4,, we have as the equations to determine the corresponding 


fixed point 
af (4, as Ay») 2, + @= 0, 


(455 — %q) %= 9. 
Since by hypothesis every fixed point lies on z,=0, we have 
G,,= 4%: It is left undetermined whether a,, is or is not equal to a,.. 
Hence we have two new types. 
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Type IV. pry = 42,+ 2 
px, = aX; 
pi, = ba,. 


The ccllineation has only the fixed points A and C and the 
fixed lines AC and BC. 


Type V. pz = ar, + 2, 
pu= ay 
p= AL, 


The collineation has the line of fixed points AC and the pencil 
of fixed lines with its vertex at C. 

In either Type IV or V the point B may be taken at pleasure 
on the line BC. 

C. Collineations with only one fixed point. Take the fixed point as 
C (1:0:0). The collineation has also a fixed line which must 
pass through C. Take it as BC (#,=0). The collineation is now 


PL, = M4, 2, + Ay:X, + Ayg%y5 

pr, = AyoLa + AggU gy 

pry, = AzgV ge 
Equation (5) is now (a,,—p)(4,,—p)(4,,—p)=9, and since 
by hypotheses C is the only fixed point, we have a,,=a,,=a,,. 
The point A (0:0:1) taken at pleasure is transformed into 
A’ (4,,: 4,,: 4,,), and if we take the line 44’ as z,=0, we have 
a,,=0. The coefficients a, and a,, cannot vanish or we have the 


previous cases. We may accordingly replace a, by *s and x, by 
aa) 


and have, finally, J 
aa 
12 23 5 
* U 
TYPE VI. Pry = ax, + 35 

J 

P Le = ax, + V3 

pr, = Ors. 


*The above classification has been made by means of geometric properties. 
The reader who is familiar with modern algebra should compare the classifica- 


erie means of Weierstrass’s elementary divisors. Cf. Bocher’s “ Higher Algebra,” 
p. 292. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Find the fixed points and determine the type of collineation to 
which each of the following transformations in Cartesian codrdinates 
belong : (a)a translation, (0) a rotation about a fixed point, (c) a reflection 
on a straight line. 


2. Determine the group of collineations in Cartesian codrdinates 
which leaves the pair of straight lines z?— y?= 0 invariant and discuss 
the subgroups. 


3. Are two collineations with the same fixed points always commu- 
tative? Answer for each type. 


4. Consider the singular collineations. Prove that there is always a 
point or a line of points for which the transformed point is indeter- 
minate. We shall call this the singular point or line. If there is a 
singular point, every other point is transformed into a point on a fixed 
line which may or may not pass through the singular point. If there 
is a singular line, every point not on the line is transformed into a 
fixed point which may or may not lie on the singular line. Prove these 
facts and from them show that the singular collineations consist of the 
following types: 


I. One singular point P, a fixed line p not through P, two fixed 
points on p. SCREEN 
pls AZ, 
pts 0. (a #1) 

II. One singular point P, a fixed line not through P, one fixed 


point on p. pul = ax, + 2, 


px, = Qin, 
pry == 0: 
III. One singular point P, a singular line p not through P, all points 
of p fixed. ree a 
pt,= Way 
px, = 0. 


IV. One singular point P, a fixed line p through P, one point of p fixed. 
pr} = 73) 
pr,= La, 


px, = 0. 
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V. One singular point P, a fixed line p through P, no point of p fixed. 


pry= = La 
pL; = gy 
px, = 0. 

VI. A singular line p, a fixed point P on p. 
prj= zy 
p&y = 0, 
px, =0. 

VII. A singular line p, a fixed point P not on p. 
pry = 2, 
px, = 0, 
pz; — 0. 


42. Correlations. The equations 


i 
pu, = 4,0, + 4,0, + 4,25, 


11 12°2 
(ae 
pu, = &,,%, AE aU, ais A, gU ay ad ) 
bee 
(eee? 45,2, oT AU, pu 4,05 


where 2, are point codrdinates and w’ are line coordinates, define 
a transformation of a point into a line. Such a transformation is 
called a correlation. As in the case of collineations, we shall dis- 
tinguish between nonsingular and singular correlations according 
as the determinant | a,,| does not or does vanish, and shall consider 
only nonsingular correlations. Equations (1) can then be solved for 
x, with the result 


= t / ! 

ES oF Ayu, + Au, a A,u,, 
pee ! ! i/ 

oes re Ayu at A,u, =p Aus, (2) 
a / ! / 

CK Au + Au, + A,.u, ’ 


where 4, is the cofactor of a, in the determinant | a, |. Every 
straight line u, is therefore the transformed element of a point 2;. 
Consider now the points of a line given by the equation 
Uz, + ug,+uc,= 0, 
where u, are constants. By (2) these points go into a pencil of 
lines the vertex of which is the point z?, where 


ee 
aa Au, ar A,u, ae A, Us) 


pt} = Au, + AU, + A,.U,) (3) 
p'x; = Au, rin A,u, a5 A,,u,. 
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We may express this by saying that the line wu, is transformed 
into the point x/. Also, since equations (3) can be solved for u, 
with the result 


elas ! ! (j 

CA ad 2, Fs aU, =e 4,055 
ae ! ! ! 

TU, = 4,0, + A,,0) + A,X, (4) 
= ! ! I 

os a0, ie a, 50, ats A,5U 8? 


every point is the transformed element of one and only one line. 

Since equations (2), (3), and (4) are consequences of equations 
(1), we shall consider them as given wjth (1) and sum up our 
results in the following theorem: 


I. A nonsingular correlation defined by equations (1) is a trans- 
formation by which each point is transformed into a straight line and 
each straight line into a point, in such a manner that points which lie on 
a straight line are transformed into straight lines which pass through a 
point, and lines which pass through a point are transformed into points 
which lie on a straight line. Each line or point is transformed into one 
point or line and is the transformed element of one line or point. 


Consider now a correlation S, by which a point 2, is transformed 
into a line u/, and let S, be a correlation by which the line wu} is 
transformed into a point 2//. It is clear that the product S,S| is a 
linear transformation by which the point 2, is transformed into the 
point 2!’; that is, a collineation. Therefore the correlations do not 
form a group. It is evident, however, that the inverse transformation 
of any correlation exists and is a correlation. 

We can therefore prove the following theorems: 


UW. If B, B, B, BR are four arbitrary points, no three of which le 
ona straight line, and if py Py» Py P, re four arbitrary lines, no three 
of which pass through a point, there exists one and only one correla- 
tion by means of which P, is transformed into p,, P, into p,, F; into p,, 
and P, into p,, and there exists also one and only one correlation by 
means of which p, is transformed into F,, p, into F, p, into R, and 
p, into F. 

III. Any nonsingular collineation establishes a projectivity between 
the points of a range and the lines of a corresponding pencil, and any 
such projectivity may be established in an infinite number of ways by 
a correlation. 
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The proofs of these theorems are the same as those of the cor- 
responding theorems of § 40 and need not be repeated. 

By equations (1) a point 2, lies on the line u/, into which it is 
transformed when and only when 

a2) a Ayah y a Ay, + (a,,+ a,,) ©, + (4, a A, aa, 
aE (4ag+ yy ) Uo, = 0. (5) 

That is, x, lies on a conic K,. 

Similarly, from equations (8) a line uw, passes through the point 
z,, into which it is transformed when and only when 


Aur a5 A, uy aa A jus ore (A 12 a A,, UU, aa (A; a A,, uu, 
+ (A,, + Ag. )UU,= 0. (6) 
That is, u, envelops a conic K,. 

It is evident that the conics K, and K, are not in general the 
same. Their exact relations to each other will be determined later 
in this section. In the meantime we state the above result in 
the following theorem : 


IV. In the case of any nonsingular correlation the points which lie 
on their transformed lines are points of a certain conic, and the lines 
which pass through their transformed points envelop a certain conic, 
which, in general, is not the same as the first. 


Any point P of the plane may be considered in a twofold manner: 
as either an original point which is transformed by the correlation 
into a line or as a transformed point obtained from an original 
line. If P is an original point it corresponds to a line p! whose 
coordinates are given by (1). If P is a transformed point it corre- 
sponds to a line p whose codrdinates are given by (4), in which we 
must replace 2! by z,, the codrdinates of P. 

The lines p and p’ do not in general coincide. When they do 
the line p and the point P are called a double pair of the correlation. 
That P should be a point of a double pair it is necessary and suffi- 
cient that the coédrdinates wu! and u,; of equations (1) and (4) should 


be proportional; that is, that the codrdinates of P should satisfy 
the equations 


(4,,- p4,,) e+ CaS pa.) z+ (Ch p4,,) a ae 0, 
(4, — Pa.) ch (49 — Pa,,) a Ce Pa.) tS 0, 1) 
(Cn P4,,) w+ (4,, er p4a,,) z, of (Cs pa,,) v, = 0, 
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where p is an unknown factor. For these equations to have a solu- 
tion it is necessary and sufficient that p should satisfy the equation 
PY a Poa ts a at 
Or aegis | 0. (8) 
ss POs Fxg PAyg Ug PU gy 
The correlations may be classified into types according to the 
nature of the double pairs and of the conics K, and K,. As a pre- 
liminary step we shall prove the theorem: 
V. If the point P and the line p form a double pair, then p is the 
polar of P with respect to the conic K,. 


To prove this let the coordinates of P be y,, where y, is the solution 
of (7) for p = p,, and let v; be the codrdinates of p. Then », is deter- 
mined from (1) when 2; is replaced by y;. Then from (1) and (7) we 
bere PY; FY + A Yat Ui 3Ya= Pr CU iYit WeiY2t% is) 3 
whence 

(> + =e C+ 4 )IY+ Gist i) Y2+ sit Gs) Yo 
1 


These last equations are exactly those which determine the polar 
of P with respect to K,, and the theorem is proved. 

We now proceed to the classification. 

A. Let K, be a nondegenerate conic. By a proper choice of codrdi- 
nates its equation can be put in the form 

as+ (4,,+ a,,)20,= 0, (9) 
so that @,,=4,,=0, @,,=—4,,, @,=— 4%, 4,7 — 4, 

If there is at least one double pair of which the point is not on the 
conic, it may be taken as 4A (0: 0:1) without changing the form of 
equation (9). We shall then have a,,=a,,=0. The correlation is 
now expressed by the equations 


I} os > 

py = 4, ,U.> 
peek 

pu, = 4,2, 
fics 

pu, = ae. 


Neither a,, nor a,, can be zero. There are then two types accord- 
ing as a,, and a,, are or are not equal: 
Tyre I. pil =a Maas; 
Puy = AX, 


Nae 
pu; = Ly. 
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The conic K, has now the equation z;+2 axr,r,=0, and the correla- 
tion is a polarity with respect to this conic. Conversely, any polarity 
with respect to a nondegenerate conic can be expressed in this form. 

The equation (8) now becomes a’*(1—p)*= 0, and equations (7) 
are identically satisfied when p=1. Hence in a polarity every cor- 
related point and line form a double pair. The equation (6) now 
becomes au2+2u,u,= 0, which is the line equation of K,. Hence 
in a polarity the conics K, and K, coincide. 


Type II. puy= at, 
pu; = be, 
pul = a,  (@#+6) 


The conic K, has the line equation 
(a+ 6) uu,+ abu; = 0 

or the point equation 

4 abr,x,+ (a+ b)a7= 0, 
and the relation of the two conics K, and K, is as in Fig. 25. Equa- 
tion (8) becomes 
a (1 —p)(a— bp) (b — ap) = 0, 
which has three unequal roots. The correlation has accordingly 
three double pairs: namely, the point 4 and the line BC, the point 
B and the line 4B, the point 
C and the line AC. 


Types I and II arise from 7 
the assumption that there is 
a double pair of which the 
point lies outside the conic. “4 
If there is no such pair, there 
must be at least one of which 
IC 


the point lies on the conic. 
In this case take the point as 
B (0:1: 0) without changing 
the form of equation (9). By theorem V the line of the double 
pair which contains B is the tangent BA. Then, from GG), ag=0- 


Fig. 25 


We have before seen that a,,= — a,,, So that the correlation is now 
i 
Pe Ay.% + Ay 32s, 
! 
P'e= ay%,, 


' 
pul, =— 4,2, + 2X5. 
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The coefficient a,, cannot be zero or we should have the previous 
ease. The equation (8) is now (a,,— pa,,) (a,,— pa,,) 1— p)=0, 
and the solution p=1 would give a point not on &,, contrary to 
hypothesis, unless a,,=a,, We have, finally, for the equations of 
the correlation : 


Type III. Pa= ax,+ br, 


pu, =— ba, + 25; 
where a= 6 is not excluded. The line equation of K, is now 
: Bus — au? — 2 au,u,= 0, 
and the corresponding point equation is 
Bal + ae + 2 ax,2,= 0. 


The two conics K, and K, lie therefore in the position of Fig. 26. 
The equation (8) for p has the triple root p=1, and the cor- 
relation has only one double pair consisting of the line point B 
and the line AB, — 
B. Let the conic K, degenerate 


B 
into two intersecting straight 
lines. We may take the equa- 
tions of the lines in the form 

Gt f= 03 A 
whence 
a= 0, a, = — Uy 
C 


Gg Os A Og 


The point B is again taken Fic. 26 
as the point of a double pair 
and is therefore transformed into a line through B, and if we 
take that line as 7,= 0 we have, from (1), a,,=0. The equation (8) 


pen Oy: ay,(1+ p)’(1— p)=0, 

where a,, cannot be zero since the correlation is nonsingular. 
The root p=—1 gives the point B as a point of a double pair. 
The root p=1 gives the point 0:—a,,:a,,, and if this be taken as 
A we have a,,= 0. 
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We have then, finally, 


Type IV. pu,= az,+ bz,, 
pu =— pe 
pu = aes 


where the equality of the coefficients is not excluded. 
The conic K, has now the equation 
au; ae b? - = 0, 
which is that of two pencils with their vertices on AB. The relation 
of K, and K, is shown in Fig. 27. 

C. Let the conic K, degenerate into two 
coincident straight lines. Take the equa- 
tion of K, as eet 

5 = 0. 


The discussion proceeds as in the pre- 
vious case with the coefficient a placed 
equal to zero. We have, accordingly, 


TYEE Vs) pty—=  —-ba;, 
pu; = bx, 
pu! = Lys Fie, 27 


The conic K, has the equation u2=0, which is that of a double 
pencil of lines with the vertex 4. The relation of the two conics 
K, and K, is shown in Fig. 28. The equation (8) now becomes 
B+ py—p)=0. 
The root p=1 gives the point A as 
a point of a double pair of which the 
line is BC. The root p=—1 gives 
any point on the line BC, so that if 
is any point on BC it is a point of a 
double pair the line of which is 4M. 


EXERCISES 


1. Find the square of each of the different types of correlations and 
determine the type of collineation to which it belongs. 


2. Prove that if ee is a point on K, the two tangents drawn from P 
to K, are the two lines to which P corresponds in the correlation 
according as P is considered as an original point or a transformed point. 
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3. Prove that if p is a tangent to K, the two points in which p inter- 
sects K, are the two points to which p corresponds in the correlation 
according as p is considered as an original line or a transformed line. 


4. Take any point P. Show that the line into which P is transformed 
by a correlation of Types II, III, V is a line which connects two of the 
four points of intersection with K, of the two tangents drawn from P 
to K,. Show also that the line which is transformed into P is another line 
connecting the same four points of intersection. Determine these two 
lines more exactly and explain the construction in Type IV. 


5. Take any line p. Show that the point into which p is transformed 
by a correlation of Types II, III, V is one of the four points of inter- 
section of the four tangents drawn to K, from the points in which p 
intersects K,. Show also that another of these points of intersection is 
the point which is transformed into p. Determine these points more 
exactly and explain the construction in Type IY. 


6. Show that if every point lies in the line into which it is trans- 
formed by a correlation, the correlation is a singular one of the form 


(ees 

pu, = Ay yh q+ Ay3%p, 

pla = — 4,0, + 4,,0,, 
apis Ae i 

pug = — 4,0, — AM, 


Study the correlation. 


43. Pairs of conics. The preceding results may be given an 
interesting application in studying the relation of two conics to 
each other, especially with reference to points and lines which are 
the poles and polars of each other with respect to both the conics. 


Let > att = 0 (1) 
and > butt = 9 (2) 
be two conics without singular points. The product of a polarity 


with respect to (1) and a polarity with respect to (2) is a non- 
singular collineation which may be expressed by the equations 


P(b4,25 + Biya + 8,524) = G44 + Ay_%y + Ayg%y, 
P(bygt} + bag) + b 52h) = Gy_¥, + Agg¥y+ AggVys (3) 
P(Oygtt + Dag th, + O55) = Ayg% A Agg®y + Aggty 

The fixed points of the collineation (3) are identical with the 


points which have the same polars with respect to both (1) and (2), 
and the fixed lines of (3) are identical with the lines which have the 
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same poles with respect to (1) and (2). Each fixed point of (3) 
will be paired with some fixed line of (3) as pole and polar. These 
points and lines we shall refer to briefly as common polar elements. 

We shall have as many arrangements of common polar elements 
as there are arrangements of fixed points of (3) and may classify 
them into the types given in § 41. 


Typr I. There are three and only three common poles 4, B, C 
(Fig. 29) and three common polars AB, BC, CA. To pair these off 
we notice first that no point can be the pole of a line through it. 

For if B were the pole of B 
AB, for example, C would be 
the pole of either AC or BC, 
say AC. The lines 4B and 
AC would be tangent to each 
of the conics (1) and (2) and 
A would be the pole of BC. 
Then if D were any point 
whatever on BC, and £ its 
harmonic conjugate with re- 
spect to B and C, the line 
EA would be the polar of 
D with respect to both (1) 
and (2). Hence the conics would have more than three common 
polars, and the collineation (3) would not be of Type I, § 41. 

Therefore the triangle is a self-polar triangle with respect to 
both (1) and (2). By taking this triangle as the codrdinate tri- 
angle, the equations of the conics reduce to the forms 


Pre. 29 


ri+az+a2=0, (4) 
Ax? + aa2+ av? = 0, (5) 
and the collineation (3) becomes 
pr = 4,2, 
px, = A,X, (6) 
pry= sX5, 


where, by § 41, a,+ a,# a,. 


The two conics (4) and (5) intersect in four distinct points, as 
is easily proved. 
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Type II. There are two common poles A and C (Fig. 30) 
and two common polars AC and BC. The point C must be the 
pole of one of the lines AC and BC 
which pass through it, and hence 
C lies on the two conics. But C 
cannot be the pole of BC, for, if 
it were, A would be the pole of 
AC, and the line AC would be tan- 
gent to the conics at A and in- 
tersecting them again at C, which 
is impossible. Therefore C is the 4 C 
pole of AC and A of BC. If we Fic. 30 
take the axes of codrdinates as in 
Type IV, § 41, the equation of each of the conics is of the form 


B 


av} + a,vi+ 2 a,r,7,= 0. (7) 
Without changing the position of the axes we may take one of 
the conics as a+ 22+22,2,=0, (8) 
leaving the equation of the other in the general form (7). The 
collineation (3) is then pak = tha 
P(A +24) = Mh + 4,2, 
prs = A,Xs, 
OF PL, = 0, + (4, — Ag) Loy 
pe, = sas ®%) 
pee Gat, 


That this should be of Type IV, § 41, we must have a, # a,, a, # a,. 
The conics (1) and (2) are tangent at C and intersect in two other 
points, as is easily proved. The B 
conics have no common self-polar 
triangle since there are not three 
fixed pointsin the collineation (9). 


Type III. There is a line BC 
(Fig. 31) each point of which is 
a common pole and another com- 
mon pole A not on BC. The 
common polars consist of the line BC and all lines through 4. It 
is evident that 4 is the common pole of BC, and hence BC is not 


Av’ 
Fig, 31 
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tangent to the conics. Take as B any point of BC and take C as the 
pole of 4B. Then ABC is a common self-polar triangle. The equa- 
tions of the two conics may now be written as in Type I, (4) and (5), 
with the addition that now a,= 4,, in order that the collineation (6) 
should be of Type II, § 41. Hence the equations of the conics are 
reduced to the forms 


aji+aj+a;=0, (10) 
ap+a?+ arz= 0, (11) 
and the collineation (3) becomes 
pu =a 
pl, =F ere (12) 
pip ar. 


The two conics are tangent at two points, namely the points in 
which the line BC meets the conics. This is easily seen from the 
equations. We may also argue that if BC meets (10) in Z, the 
point Z is a common pole of the line AZ. Hence AZ is tangent 
to both conics. Similarly, if M is the other point of intersection 
of BC and (10), AM is a common tangent to the conics. 


Type IV. There is one common pole C (Fig. 82) and one com- 
mon polar BC. Hence the two conics are tangent to BC at C 
and tangent at no other point. Take any point on the conic (1) as 
A, and the tangent to(1) at Aas AB. pp 


The equation of (1) then is 
xi +22,0,= 0, 
while that of (2), since it is known 
only to be tangent to BC at G, is 
Ayxg + ages + 2 ave, + 2 0,2,2,= 0. 

The collineation (3) is then of the type 

pry = Ay, 

prs <z A,X, + AsLs, 

PL, = 4,2, + A,X, + A215. 

In order that this should have 

only one fixed point it is necessary oe 


and sufficient that a4,=a,, 4,#0. The two conics, 


besides being 
tangent at C, intersect in the point 2,:2,: 


—y72- 5 2 
Y= aj: 4a,a,:—8 aj. 
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If this point is taken as the point A in the coérdinate triangle, 
we have a,=0. The equations of the conics are then 
tit 2nz,=0, (13) 
a+ 2 a,x 7,+2 x,2,= 0, (14) 
and the collineation (3) is 
PX, = X,+ At, = ax, + 2p, 
px = tot Or. = AL, + ey (15) 
pr. po AL, 
which is of Type VI, § 41. 

As noted, the two conics are tangent at one point and intersect 
in another point. 

Type V. There is a line BC (Fig. 33) of common poles and a 
pencil, with vertex C on BC, of common polars. Every point on BC 
is therefore the common pole of some line through (, and hence 
C is the common pole of BC. Hence the two conics are tangent to 
BC at C. We proceed as in Type IV, but we 


now find that in order that all points on 2,= 0 2 
should be fixed points of the collineation we 
must have a,=a,,a,=0. The equations of the 
conics therefore reduce to 
ae +2 2.97,= 0, (16) 
v2 + av} +22,2,= 0, (17) 
and ihe collineation (3) becomes Cc 
pry =%, +42, 
pol= a (18) 
pice Fis 


which is of Type V, § 41. Fig. 33 


The two conics are tangent at one point and have no other point 
of intersection. 


TypE VI. Every point of the plane is a common pole with 
respect to the two conics. The two conics are obviously identical. 

To each type of the arrangements of the common polar elements 
corresponds a distinct kind of intersection of the two conics. 
Conversely, the nature of the common polar elements is deter- 
mined by the nature of the intersections, as is easily proved. 
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It is sometimes important to find, if possible, a self-polar triangle 
common to two conics. The foregoing discussion leads to the 
following theorem: 

If two conics intersect in four distinct points they have one and 
only one common self-polar triangle. If they are tangent in two points 
they have an infinite number of common self-polar triangles, one vertex 
of which is at the intersection of the common tangents. In all other 
cases two distinct conics have no common self-polar triangle. 


It is only when two conics have a common self-polar triangle 
that their equations can be reduced each to the sum of squares 
as in Types I and III. 

EXERCISES 


1. Prove that the diagonal triangle of a complete quadrangle whose 
vertices are on a conic, or of a complete quadrilateral whose sides are 
tangent to a conic, is self-polar with respect to the conic; and, con- 
versely, every self-polar triangle is the diagonal triangle of such a quad- 
rangle and such a quadrilateral. Corresponding to a given self-polar 
triangle one vertex or one side of such a quadrangle or such a quadrilat- 
eral may be chosen arbitrarily. Apply this theorem to determining the 
common self-polar triangle of two conics in the position of Type I. 

2. Discuss the common polar elements of a pair of conics when one 
of them has singular points, obtaining seven types corresponding to 
the seven types of singular collineations given in Ex. 4, § 41. (Notice 
that if the conic (1) consists of two intersecting straight lines, the point 
of intersection P is the singular point of the corresponding collineation, 
and the polar p of P with respect to the conic (2) is the fixed line. If the 
conic (1) consists of a straight line taken double, that line is the singular 
line p, and its pole P with respect to the conic (2) is the fixed point.) 


44, The projective group. As we have seen, the product of two 
collineations is a collineation, and the product of two correlations 
is a collineation. It is not difficult to show that the product of a 
collineation and a correlation in either order is a correlation. The 
inverse transformation of either a collineation or a correlation 


always exists and is a collineation or a correlation respectively. 
Hence we have the theorem: 


The totality of nonsingular collineations and nonsingular correla- 


tions m a plane form a group, of which the collineations form a 
subgroup. 
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This group is called the projective group, and projective geometry 
consists of the study of properties which are invariant under this 
group. 

It is evident then that projective geometry will include the study 
of straight-line figures with reference to the manner in which lines 
intersect in points or points lie on straight lines. Such theorems 
have been illustrated in § 30. Lengths of lines are not in general 
invariant under the projective group, and projective geometry is 
not therefore concerned with the metrical properties of figures. 
The cross ratio of four elements is, however, an invariant of the 
projective group, and hence the cross ratio is of importance in 
projective geometry. 

By means of a collineation any conic without singular points 
may be transformed into the conic 


2 2 
Li +af+as= 0. 


This was virtually proved in § 35 when we showed that any equa- 
tion of the second order with discriminant not zero may be reduced 
to the above form. But any transformation of codrdinates is ex- 
pressed by a linear substitution of the variables, and this substitution 
may be interpreted as a collineation, the coordinate system being 
unchanged. Hence any conic without singular points can be trans- 
formed into any other conic without singular points by a collineation. 
Similarly, any conic with one singular point may be transformed 
into any other conic with one singular point, and any conic with 
an infinite number of singular points may be transformed into any 
other which also has an infinite number of singular points. Hence 
projective geometry recognizes only three types of conics and studies 
the properties which are common to all conics which belong to each 
of the types. Such properties are illustrated in the theorems of 
§ 39, where the distinction between ellipse, hyperbola, and parabola 
is not made. 

In projective geometry it is convenient sometimes to consider the 
properties invariant under the subgroup of collineations. The corre- 
lations may be implicitly employed by use of the dualistic property. 

45. The metrical group. We shall proceed to study the collinea- 
tions which leave all distance invariant or multiply all distances 
by the same constant % For that purpose it is convenient to use 
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Cartesian coordinates. Since it is evident that all points at infinity 
remain at infinity, the transformations must be of the form 

pr =azrt+ayta,t, 

py’ = ba + by + bt (1) 

pe=% 
or in nonhomogeneous form 

g=azt+ayt+a,, (2) 
y =ba+by + by. 


Transformations of this type are called affine, since any point 
in the finite part of the plane is transformed into a similar point. 
We proceed to find the conditions under which an affine transfor- 
mation will have the properties required above. 

If (z,, y,) and (a,, y,) are any two points which are transformed 
respectively into (2/, y/) and (xj, yj), then, by hypothesis, 

(2-2) + — Y= PL 1+ Qa %)") 
from which we obtain 
(ap +b) (@— 21)? + (ag + b2) (Y2— 1) + 2 (4442+ F452) (G2— 21) Yo—H1) 
=h[@.-%)’+(%—%)')- 

Since this must be true for all values of the variables, we have 

a?+ b2= k’, 
a+ b2= kh’, 
a,a,+ b,6,= 0. 

From this follows algebraically 6,=44, 6,=+#4,. Also an 
angle can always be found such that a,=kcosd, b,=ksin ¢. 
Equations (2) can then be written 

z'=k (x cos d — ysin d) +4, 
y=+k(@singd+ycosd)+b. 

The product of any two transformations of the form (8) is 
also of the form (3). This can be shown by direct substitution, 


ne follows geometrically » Since (3) is the most general collineation 
which multiplies distances by a constant. It is also evident that 


(3) 
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the inverse transformation of (8) exists and is of the same form. 
Hence the following theorem: 


I. Transformations of the form (3) form a group called the metrical 
group of collineations. 


To this we add the following theorem : 


II. By the metrical group of collineations the circle points at infinity 
are either fixed or interchanged with each other. Conversely, any col- 
lineation which leaves the circle points fixed or interchanges them 
belongs to the metrical group. 


This follows from the fact that minimum lines (§ 19) must be 
transformed into minimum lines. Since the line at infinity is fixed, 
the points where the minimum lines intersect the line at infinity 
must be fixed or interchanged. Theorem II may therefore be 
restated as follows: 


TI. The metrical group leaves invariant the curve of second class 
consisting of the two cirele points at infinity. 


We shall now enumerate certain special types of the trans- 
formation (8). 
I. Translation. 
a=: a, 
lotapel 
This is of Type V, § 41, the line of fixed points being the line 
at infinity, and the pencil of fixed lines being the parallel lines 
intersecting in a: 6:0. 
The translations evidently form a subgroup of the metrical 


group. 
II. Rotation about a fixed point. 
If the fixed point is the origin, we have the transformation 
z'= x cos $— ysin ¢, 
ap eg + y cos >. 


This is of Type I, § 41, the fixed points being the origin and the 
two circle points at infinity. 
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A rotation about any other point is the transform (§ 5) of & by 7. 
Thus, if R! is a rotation about (a, 6), k!= TRT~*, where F’ is the 
pemornation, al sciset Co BY OOe Shays bition 

fe tre (x— a) sind + (y — 6) cos ¢. 

The substitutions R and FR’ form each a subgroup of the: 

metrical group. 


Ill. Magnification. shied 

ut y= ky. 

This is of Type II, § 41, the fixed point being the origin, and. 
the line of fixed points being the line at infinity. The pencil of: 
fixed lines is the pencil with its vertex at (0, 0). 

A magnification J’ with the fixed point (a, ) is the transform | 
of Mby 7; thus, M'= TMT~', where M' is the transformation 

az!—a=k(x—a), 
My om k(y — 6). 

The transformations M and M’ form each a subgroup of the: 

metrical group. 


IV. Reflection on a straight line. 


If the straight line is the axis of x, the transformation is 


z= 2, 
S| 
Wie 
This is of Type II, § 41, the line of fixed points being y = 0, 
and the distinct fixed point being 0:1: 0. The fixed pencil of lines 
consists of the parallel lines through 0:1: 0. 
If, now, U is a transformation of the metrical group (3), it is not 
difficult to show that it is the product of transformations of the 


types we have enumerated. There are, in fact, two main divisions 
of the metrical transformations, namely, 


Cuass I. Metrical transformations not involving a reflection. 
Consider U,= TMR. It is evident that U, is given by the equations 
S eracke ¢—ysin d)+a, 

1 ly =k(esin b + y cos $) +4, 


and that, conversely, any transformation of this type can be ex- 
pressed as the product 7IR, 
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Cass II. Metrical transformations involving a reflection. 


Consider U,= TSMR. It is evident that U is of the type 


z'= k(x cos $— ysin d) +4, 
asorarn $+ ycos$)+ 4, 
which can also be written 


z'=k(xcos $ + ysin ) +a, 

TA ork lo che 
by replacing ¢ by — @, an allowable change, since ¢ is any angle. 

Conversely, any transformation of type U, can be expressed as 
the product TSMR. 

The transformations U, form a subgroup of the metrical group. 
The transformations U,, however, do not form a group, since the 
product of two such transformations is one of the form U,. 

46. Angle and the circle points at infinity. By the metrical group 
angles are left unchanged. This is evident from the fact that any 
triangle is transformed into a similar triangle. Also the cross ratio 
of any two lines and the minimum lines through their point of inter- 
section is equal to the cross ratio of the transformed lines and the 
minimum lines through the transformed point of intersection, since 
‘minimum lines are transformed into minimum lines. This suggests 
a connection between this cross ratio and the angle between the 
two lines. We shall proceed to find this connection. 

_ Let the two lines be /, with line codrdinates v,, and /, with line 
codrdinates w,. The codrdinates of any line through the point of 
intersection of 7, and /, are u,= v;+ Aw, and this is a minimum line 
when wu, satisfies the line equation of the circle points at infinity, 
namely, 


U. 


2 


uz+u;= 9. 
This gives for the equation 
An?+ 2 Brt+ C= 0, 


where A=wi+w2, B=wv,+0W, C= +: 
—B+ivAC—B? 
Let us place =, 
x —B—ivAC—B* 


a) A 
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and call m, the minimum line corresponding to ,, and m, the 
minimum line corresponding to A,. Then (§ 13) 


~B+ivAC=B 


Xr 
(Ll mmn,) = — = ——__———- 
Ay — B—ivVAC—B 


1? 


Now the point equations of J, and /, are respectively 
vet+ry +ut= 0, 
wctwy +ue=9, 
and if ¢ is the angle between them, 


w B 
cep 
Vv2+v2Vw2+w;3 AC 
itl ao eae 
VAC 
a es id 
Therefore Dah so Ca Se AE ee 
A, —cosPFisind e** 
= eT 24; 
a x 
h =+-—loge—. 
whence cH) +5 85, 


The ambiguity of sign is natural, since an interchange of A, and 
r, would change the sign of ¢. We have, therefore, 


Apacs ; log (,1,, mm, )- 


The angle between two lines is therefore equal to i times the 


logarithm of the cross ratio of the two lines and the minimum lines 
through their point of intersection. 


If ¢ ee ~=—1, and, conversely, if ——T o=—+ kn. 
Hence 2 Ay 2 


Perpendicular lines may be defined as lines which are harmonic 


conjugates with respect to the minimum lines through their point of 
intersection. 


CHAPTER VII 
PROJECTIVE MEASUREMENT 


47. General principles. The results of the last section suggest a 
generalization, to be made by replacing the circle points at infinity 
by the general curve of the second class, 


> 4a = 0, (4 = 4x) (1) 
which we shall call the fundamental conic. Let 1, and J, (Fig. 34) 
be any two lines, and let ¢, and t, be the two tangents which can be 
drawn to the fundamental conic from the 
point of intersection of J, and /,. Then the 
projective angle between /, and J, is defined 
by the equation 
A (l,) = M log (U1, tf), (2) 


where & is a constant to be determined 


more exactly later. 
This satisfies the fundamental require- {=> 
ments for the measurement of an angle, 4 
‘since it attaches to every angle a definite oe 
‘numerical measure such that the sum of the measures of the parts 
of a whole is equal to the measure of the whole. To prove the 
latter statement, notice that 
41) +24 ),) = Mog U1, t,t.) Ul,» tt.) 

Now, if bad and 7, are three lines of the same pencil, with coor- 
dinates 2,, X,, 2, respectively, and the coordinates of the lines ¢, 
and t, of i same pencil are taken as 0 and oo, we have 


Ay 
(Ud. 2? t,t.) = <t 


2 


te 


* 
CA oe ol 
(Ld. yt it)! 2 yt =o Sane ne 3? t,t). 
Hence 4 (U1,) =F AC, 2 te rey (U!,)- 
107 
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Dualistically, if the fundamental conic does not reduce to two 
points its equation can be expressed in point coordinates as 


Dd uthe = 0. (4; = Ux) (3) 


Then, if P and B (Fig. 35) are two points, and 7, and 7, are 
the two ponte in nen the line PB cuts the conic, the projective 
distance BP is defined by the equation 

dist. (RR) = K log (FE, T,T,), (4) 
where K is to be determined later. It is 
shown, as in the case of angles, that 
dist. (BB) + dist. (BB) = dist. (BB). 

The analytic expression for distance Th 
and angle in terms of the coérdinates of 
the points and lines, respectively, may Fie. 35 
readily be found. Take, for example, 
equation (4). If y; are the codrdinates of F, and z, the coordinates 
of 2, the coordinates of 7, and 7, are y;— 2,2; and y,— d,.2;, where 
A, and 2, are the roots of the quadratic equation 


> ee— 2 D> ay eet >, 12:2, = 0, 
which we write for convenience in the form 


@,,— 2ro,,+ Mw,,= 0. 


Ts 


2 
@,.+ Vo 2 @ Oe, 


We will take X= 
1 
o.. 
@,,— Vo?,—@ 
and A= yz uz Onn, 
@ 


Then, by the definition (2) and theorem III, § 13, we have 


dist. (y,2,) = K log 3 (9) 
But a Oy. V Oy, Oy On, Dine —o,,0,, |? 
NS Oy, = ee os @,,,@ be ®)®,. ? 
and therefore we have, as the final form, 
dist. (y,z,) =2 K log Ong TV = ae (6) 
oO, 
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There is of course free choice as to which of the two values of 
A is taken as X,. To interchange 2, and 2, is simply to change the 
positive fecean on the line. 

The distance between two points is zero when the two points 
are coincident or when the line connecting them is tangent to the 
fundamental conic, since in the latter case X,= A, The tangents to 
the conic are therefore analogous in the projective measurement 
to the minimum lines in ordinary measurement. 

, The distance between two points is infinite when A, or X, is 
zero or infinity. This happens only when P or B is on the funda- 
mental conic. That is, points on the fundamental conic are at an 
anfinte distance from all other points. 

Similarly, consider equation (2). If v, and w, are the codrdinates 
of J, and /, respectively, the coordinates of t, and ¢, are v,—,w, and 
v;— Din whores r, and A, are the roots of the equation 


ge 
> 4n%%— 2 A> Anithe a WY Ato =210) 
which may be written 


OF = 2x EO. = 0. 


| OQuot Vv Oe 0, Q no 
SS oe 


If we take r, 
vw cs vv ww 
Ne Qo V Qu = Drv Qo, 


vu 


‘we have, by (2), 
A000) = MC log 53 = 2 M log 


Qt V Vow = yp Qaow (1) 
V Dy» Q vw 

An angle is zero if J, and /, coincide or if /, and /, intersect on the 
fundamental conic, for in the latter case X,=A,. That i is, all lines which 
intersect at an infinite distance make a zero ne with each other. They 
are therefore analogous to parallel lines in Euclidean measurement. 

The angle between two lines is infinite if either line is tangent 
to the fundamental conic. 

From the definitions we have the following theorem: 
Projective distance and angle are unchanged by the group of collin- 
eations which leave the fundamental conic invariant. 
| We shall now proceed to discuss more in detail three cases, 
according to the nature of the fundamental conic. 
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48. The hyperbolic case. We assume that the fundamental conic: 
is real. It may then be brought by proper choice of codrdinate: 
axes to the form wenn ate (1)) 
in point coordinates and to the form 

0,,= ut uy— uy= 9 (2)) 
in line coérdinates. 

The conic divides the plane into two portions, one of which: 
we call the inside of the conic and which is characterized by the: 
fact that the tangents to the curve from 
any point of the region are imaginary. 
The outside of the conic is the region 
characterized by the fact that from every 
point of it two real tangents can be 
drawn. We shall consider the inside of 
the conic. 

If 7, and 1, (Fig. 86) are two real 
lines intersecting in a point inside the 
conic, A, and A, of equation (7), § 47, 
are conjugate imaginary. Let us place 
A, = re'*, where 


Fic. 36 


OQ Vv 0,,,.Q 0 — Oo 


cos @ = sin ¢ = 


(2); 


V 0.0.0. 


Then rA,= re-* and 


V0.0 
ACI) =Mlog ?*=M(26+2 nT) t. 
Since it is desirable that the angles which a line makes with 


another should differ by multiples of mz, we shall place =-3 


and have, as the complete definition of the angle 6 between the 
lines J, and 1, 


6=¢4n7; 
whence cos 6 = + — Doyo : 3 
V2, Qu “| 
Two lines are perpendicular to each other when 6 =(2n+1) a 


For that it is necessary and sufficient that x, =—1. The two lines 
Xr 


2 
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are then harmonic conjugates with respect to ¢, and t,. This has a 
geometric meaning, as follows: Let P (Fig. 36) be the point of in- 
tersection of J, and 1, p the polar of P, L, and L, the intersections 
of p with /, and J, respectively, and 7, and 7, the intersections of 
the conic with ¢, and ¢, respectively. 7, 7, t,, t,, being imaginary, 
are not shown in the ie Then by VI, § 34, 7 and Z, lie on p, 
and by I, §16, (Z,L,, 7,7,)=(i],, t,t,). Hence, in order that the 
two lines /, and J, Sori be perpendicular it is necessary and suffi- 
cient that Z, and L, should be harmonic conjugates to 7, and 7,, 
and hence (VIII, § 384) Z, must lie on the polar of L,, and L, 
must lie on the polar of Z, But the polars of Z, and L, pass 
through P by V, § 34, and therefore /, is the polar of L,, and J, 
is the polar of L,. Hence for two lines to be perpendicular it is 
necessary and sufficient that each should pass through the pole of 
the other. 

Consider now the distance between two points P and B (Fig. 36) 
inside the conic. Then A, and X, of (5), § 47, are both real, and 
hence if the distance RE is to be real we must take K as a real 


quantity. Let us place K= 2 where & is real. We have, for the 


distance, rar ag 
dist. (y; 2) == 5 log 3! —=k log SSA Nasa a (4) 
Oy O22 
If we write d for dist. (y, 2;) we have, from (4), 
a a Oyz +y/o?, ae Oy Pre 
V 0/02, 
ay aie @12 NV or eee. 
re 0, Org 
h osh — gs 
whence c — es 
pm Dy O22 
ae STEEL (5) 
eiih oa, 


ke Serre) 


We have already noted that if B is inside the conic and & on 
the conic, the distance 2B becomes cnanite If B is inside the conic 
and B outside of it, A, and , in equation (4) have opposite signs, 
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and the distance PP becomes imaginary. If, then, we can imagine 
a being living inside the conic and measuring distance and angle by 
the formulas (5) and (3), the conic would lie for him at an infinite 
distance, and the region outside would be simply nonexistent, a 
mere analytic conception in which a point means simply a pair 
of coérdinate values. Such a being would have a non-Huclidean 
geometry of the type named Lobachevskian. 

We have, of course, based all our discussion on the assumption 
of the Euclidean axioms, and the inside of our fundamental conic is 
simply a portion of the Euclidean plane. It lies outside the scope 
of this book to show that by a choice of axioms, differing from 
those of Euclid only in the parallel axiom, it is possible to arrive 
at_a geometry which for the entire plane has properties which are 
exactly those of the interior of our fundamental conic, with the 
projective measurement here defined. Such a discussion may be 
found in treatises on non-Euclidean geometry. The inside of the 
fundamental conic is a picture in the Euclidean plane of the non- 
Euclidean geometry. We shall proceed to notice some of the most 
striking properties. 

We first notice that if LK (Fig. 37) is a straight line and P 
a point not on it, there go through P two kinds of lines, those which 
intersect L.A and those which do not. 

The latter lines are those which in the 
entire plane intersect LA in points 


outside the conic, but from the stand- 

point of the interior of the conic they 

must be considered as not intersect- he 
es lie ee 


ing LK. The two classes of lines, the 
intersecting and the nonintersecting, 
are separated from each other by two 
lines PL and PK, which intersect LK on the conic; that is, at 
infinity. These lines we call parallel lines, and say that through a 
point not on a straight line can be drawn two lines parallel to that 
straight line. 

The angle which a line parallel to LK through P makes with 
the perpendicular to LK is called the angle of parallelism, and is a 
function of the length of the perpendicular. To compute it, let 
us take LK as x,=0, the point P as Yi and the equation of 


Fic. 37 
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the conic as z?+23—23=0. The pole of LK is (1:0:0). The 
line P& is perpendicular to LK when it passes through the pole 
of LK. Its equation is therefore Y,%,— ¥,= 9, and it intersects 
LKink(O:y,2y,). 
Hence, if p is the length of PR we have, from (5), 
ly? —yte 
Fave _, sini 2 eh Hatley (6) 
V¥i— Y= ¥; ieee Ys 

The point K is the point (0:1:1), and the equation of PX is 


(Y.— Y3)%,— ¥,X_,+ ¥,x,= 9. Hence to find the angle between PK 
and PR we have to place in (3) 


cosh 


v,= 0, tea Ss?) st 92? 
onde aie) heen Te i 8 4 


There results, with the aid of (6), 


¥y P 
cos 0 = z = tanh=—. 
Vyi— 92 k 


It appears, then, that the angle @ is a function of p. We shall 
place, following Lobachevsky’s notation, 


O=1(p). 
Our last equation then leads with little work to the final result: 


tan 37 (p)= e-F (7) 


This result is independent of the fact that it has been obtained 
for the special line 7,=0 and the special form of the equation of 
the conic since no transformation of codrdinates alters the projective 
angles or distances. 

If in formula (5) we consider y, as a fixed point C and replace 
z, by a variable point z,, at the same time holding the distance d 
constant, we have Bn a ung (8) 
as the equation of the locus of a point at a constant distance 
from a fixed point. This locus is called a pseudo circle. From 
the form of (8) it is obvious that the pseudo circle is tangent to 
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the fundamental conic #,,=0 at the points in which the Jatter is 
cut by the polar w,, = 0 of the point 4;- There are three cases: 
I. The point C lies inside the conic (Fig. 38). The pseudo 
circles with the center y, are then closed curves intersecting the 
conic in imaginary points. 
Il. The point C lies on the conic (Fig. 39), and the distance of 
each point from y, is infinite. The pseudo circles are tangent to the 


io 
4 


( 


Fie. 38 Fie. 39 


Wye = 0 


conic. They are the limiting cases of the pseudo circles of Case I 
when the center recedes to infinity and the radius becomes infinite, 
and are called in non-Euclidean geometry limit circles or horicycles. 

III. The point C is outside the conic (Fig. 40), and the radius 
is imaginary so that points of (8) lie inside the conic. The straight 
line ,,= 0 is one of these pseudo circles, and the others are the 
loci of points equidistant 
from this line. To prove 
the latter statement draw 
any straight line through C. 
It intersects the polar of C 
at R and the pseudo circle 
in two points one of which 
is Q@. Then CR and CQ are 
constant, and hence RQ is 
constant. In this geometry, 
then, the locus of points equally distant from a straight line is 


not a straight line, but a pseudo circle with imaginary center and 
imaginary radius. It is called a hypocycle. 


Fic. 40 
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EXERCISES 
1. Consider angle and distance for points outside the fundamental 
conic, especially with reference to real and imaginary values. 
2. Construct a triangle all of whose angles are zero. 


3. Compute the angle between two lines of zero length and between 
any line and a line of zero length. 


4. Prove that the sum of the angles of a triangle is less than two 
right angles. 


49. The elliptic case. We assume that the fundamental conic is 
imaginary. It may be reduced by proper choice of codrdinates to 


the form o,,= 22 +22+22=0 (1) 
in point codrdinates and to the form 
OQ. = Uy + Ug + Us = 9 (2) 


in line coérdinates. 

Since the tangents from any point to the fundamental conic 
are imaginary, the problem of determination of angle is the same 
here as in the hyperbolic case, and we have 


0, 
cos 6 = arom (8) 


Any straight line connecting the two points F and & meets the 
conic in imaginary points, and if R and £& are real points, the 
quantities A, and A, in (5), § 47, are conjugate imaginary. Hence, 
if the distance between two real points is to be real, we must take 


K as pure imaginary. We will place K= . where & is real. 
Placing 2X, = re’*, where 
a) f Vo, ,0,,— OF, 
cos 6 = ——*_, sin. = —— 5 
O22 V 0,0, 
and representing the distance (y,z,) by d, we may reduce formula 
(5), § 47, to the form 


’ 


Tis epi 
COs, = vag (4) 
Two real points are always at a finite distance from each other, 
since, as shown in § 47, an infinite distance only results when one 
of the points is on the fundamental conic. : 
Consider the change in d as z, moves along a straight line, Y: 
being fixed. In the beginning of the motion, when 2z, coincides 
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with y;, COs ; _ —__°w _, and the sign of the radical must be taken 
Dy 


so that cos c= 1 and d=0. As 2, moves away from y, the signs 


of the quantities on the right-hand side of equation (4) remain 
positive and d increases until z, reaches a point on the line o,, = 0, 
(Fig. 41), the polar of y;, Then 


cos f= 0 and d= 5 k. This is 


true of all lines through y; 
and for either direction on any 
such line. Hence the straight 
line @,,=0, which, by § 48, 
is perpendicular to all lines 
through y,, is at a constant 


distance ze from y,; in all 
directions. 

Consequently, if we start from y, and traverse a distance ak on 
any line through y, and in either direction, we return to y;. There 
are two cases of importance to be distinguished: 


Fig. 41 


CasE I. All straight lines may be considered of length zk. 
The coordinates y; always refer, then, to a single point. All straight 
lines intersect in one and only one point, there are no parallel 
lines, and two lines always bound a portion of the plane. This is 
the Riemannian geometry. It may be visualized by drawing straight 
lines from a point outside the plane and considering each point of 
the plane as represented by one and only one of these lines. 


Case II. All straight lines may be considered of length 2 ah. 
When we traverse the distance 7k on a line from y, and return to 
yi, we shall consider that we are on the opposite side of the plane 
and need to repeat the journey to return to our starting point. 
Any coordinates y,, then, are the codrdinates of two points lying 
on opposite sides of the plane. Two straight lines intersect in two 
points, there are no parallel lines, and two lines inclose two por- 
tions of the plane. We call this spherical geometry, since it is exactly 
that on the surface of a sphere. It is also the geometry of the half- 
lines or rays drawn to the plane from a point outside of it. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Construct a triangle all of whose angles are right angles. 


2. Prove that the sum of the angles of a triangle is greater than 
two right angles. 


50. The parabolic case. We may consider that the fundamental 
conic is one which contains singular points or singular lines. 
There are, then, the two possibilities of the point equation repre- 
senting two straight lines or of the line equation representing 
two points. The former possibility has little interest, and we shall 
consider only the case in which the line equation represents two 
points. There are two cases to distinguish: 


CasE I. The two points are imaginary. We may take them as 
the two points 1:47: 0, and the line equation of the fundamental 
conic is then = =u + ue 0. (1) 

The formula for angle may be modified as in § 48, with the 


result that 
VW, + UW, 


Voz+ oj Vw? + wu} 
The point equation of the fundamental conic does not exist and 


the distance formula (6), § 47, cannot be immediately applied. 
We may proceed, however, by a method of limits. In place of (1) 


we will write 0,,,= u2+ ue+ euz= 0, (3) 
which goes over into (1) when e=0. The point equation cor- 
responding to (8) is 


@) 


cos 6 = 


and from this we find, as in § 48, 
sinh d 14) €(Y:2,— Ys%1) + € (42s 1 Wee) oe €' (Y2.— Yrs)" : 


ke Veit y+ yeve(@tent+e 


Since the quantity on the right hand of this equation is infini- 


tesimal, we may replace sinh ¢ by é and then pass to the limit, 


as e=0 and k=oo in such a manner that Lim tkVe=1. We have 


eee (Y:2,— Yser) + (Yo%s— Ysa) : (5) 


Yo%s 
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If we take z,=0 as the line at infinity, the points 1:4 7:0 
become the circle points, and the formula (2) for angle and (5) 
for distance become the usual Cartesian formulas. The geometry 
is Euclidean. We have this result: 


Euclidean measurement is a special case of projective measurement. 


Case II. The fundamental points are real. We may take them 
as 1:+1:0. The line equation of the fundamental conic is then 


O,,.= uj — uz = 0. (6) 


Since through every real point there go two lines of the pencils 
defined by (6), it is necessary to take the constant K of § 47 as 
real if real lines are to make real angles with each other. We 
will take K=4 and find, by a discussion analogous to that used 
in § 48 for finding d, 

cosh 6 = 


VW, — VW, 


Vv? — v2Vw2— w2 


@) 


The formula for distance may be found as in CaseI, with the 
result 


aie V (Yr%a= Ys%1)" — (Yo%s— Yo%e)” : (8) 

Ys%s 
If we take x,= 0 as the line at infinity and use nonhomogeneous 
Cartesian codrdinates, we have, for the distance betweer two points 


x,y) and (2', y'), MCE Cc 
and for the angle between the two lines avt+by+e=0 and 
aez+bly+c=0, 


cosh 6 = aa! — bb! 
Ve BV ana 


Consider now any fixed point in the plane. For convenience let 
it be the origin 0. Through O go two lines of the pencils defined by 
the fundamental conic; that is, two lines drawn to the fundamental 
points at infinity. The equations of these lines are x+ y= 0 
(Fig. 42). They divide the plane into two regions, which we may 
mark as shaded and unshaded. If a point (2, y) lies in the unshaded 
region, z’— y’ > 0; and if it lies in the shaded region, 2°— y’ < 0. 
Consequently, distances measured from O are imaginary in the 
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shaded region and real in the unshaded region. The boundaries 
between the two regions are lines of length zero. The locus of 
points equidistant from O are equilateral hyperbolas 2?— y’=k. 

A line ax+by=0, passing 
through O, is in the unshaded 
region if a’—0?<0 and in the 
shaded region if a?—8?>0. Hence 
an angle with its vertex at O is 
real if both sides are in the shaded 
Femion lors bethfisidesiimy the \un-. “Tpit OAR eo x 
shaded region, and is imaginary 
if one side is in the shaded region 
and one side in the unshaded 
region. A line through O which 
is not a line of zero length makes 
an infinite angle with each of the 
lines of zero length. The two lines of zero length make an inde- 
terminate angle with each other. In this respect as in other ways 
they are analogous to the minimum lines in a Euclidean piane. 

These properties are of course the same at all points of the 
plane. They make a geometry which differs widely from the 
geometry of actual physical experience.* 


4 
| 
| 
| 


*This geometry has recently gained new interest because of its occurrence 
in the theory of relativity. Cf. Wilson and Lewis, ‘t The Space-Time Manifold 
of Relativity,’ Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences (1912), 
Vol. XLVIII, No, 11. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CONTACT TRANSFORMATIONS IN THE PLANE 


51. Point-point transformations. Consider now the transformation 
defined by the equations 
pu=F, Br» Tas Ls), 
PL,=Jg(Lyy Loy Vy)s (1) 
PX =Sy (Xs Vo Ls) 


where 2,, 2, v4 and zi, a}, x} are point codrdinates and f,, f,, f, are 
homogeneous functions which are continuous and possess deriva- 
tives and for which the Jacobian 

Clee ule 

Ou, OL.) Of, 

Fe Sa Ws 

Ox, Ox, Ox 

Tassels 

Ox. Of. | OF 


il 2 3 
does not identically vanish. 

By the transformation (1) a point 2, is transformed into one 
or more points 2}, with possible exceptional points. Owing to the 
hypothesis as to the Jacobian, equations (1) can in general be 
solved for z,, and any point z/ is therefore the transformed point 
of one or more points x, with possible exceptional points. 

Consider now a point M and its transformed point M’. If there 
is more than one transformed point, we will fix our attention on 
one only. If M describes a curve e¢ defined by the equations 


=O, %=$,0, 2=$,(0), @) 


the point M’ describes a curve e', the equations of which may be 

found by substituting from (2) into (1). The direction of ¢ at 

M is determined by z,, x,, ~, and dx,, dx,, dx,, a8 shown in (4), 

§ 31. The direction of ¢’ at M’ is determined in the same manner 
120 
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by 2}, %, 2 and dz\, dy, dz}. These latter six quantities are 
determined by the former six, and hence the direction of c! at a 
point WM’ is determined by the direction of ¢ at M. From this 
follows the theorem 


If two curves ce, and c, are tangent at a point M, the transformed 
curves c, and ch are tangent at the transformed point M’. 


For this reason the transformation (1) is called a contact 
transformation. 

If the transformation (1) is expressed in nonhomogeneous 
Cartesian codrdinates, it becomes 


a! =f, (a, Y)s 


y' =f,(% y)- 
Now let p be the direction e of a curve traversed by the point 
z / 
(2, y) and let p’ be the direction aus of the transformed curve. 
‘ dx 
We have, evidently, 
: Dag ye 
_ ox ‘Ex oy 
He pty 
Ox ale oy 
v=f (2, Y)s 
y =f Ys (3) 
Se 4» Ta 
be Pay 
Pe ae 
0x oy 


/ 


The three equations 


are called an enlarged point transformation. They bring into clear 
evidence that two curves with a common point and a common 
direction are transformed into two curves which have also a 
common point and a common direction. 

52. Quadric inversion. An example of a point-point transforma- 
tion as defined by (1), § 51, has already been met in the case of 
the collineations. 
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As another example consider the transformation 


PL, = LL py 
PU, = LoLyy (1) 
PUy= Lye 


These equations can be solved when neither 2,, 2, nor x, are 
zero into the equivalent equations 


OX, = UX 
or,= 221, (2) 
CL, = Ui. 


The transformation establishes, therefore, a one-to-one relation 
between the points x, and the points z{ with the possible excep- 
tion of points on the triangle of reference ABC. To examine these 
points let A be as usual the point 0: 0:1, B the point 0:1: 0, and 
C the point 1: 0:0, so that the equation of AB is x,= 0, that of 
AC is z,=0, and that of BC is z,=0. Then from (1) any point 
on the line AB is transformed into B, any point on the line AC is 
transformed into C, and any point on the line BC is transformed 
into A. The codrdinates of either A, B, or C, if substituted in (1), 
give the indeterminate expression 0: 0:0, but if we enlarge the 
definition of the transformation by assuming that (2) holds for all 
points, including those on AB, AC, and BC, it follows that B is 
transformed into the entire line AB, C is transformed into the 
entire line AC, and A is transformed into the entire line BC. 

Consider any straight line with the equation 

a,c,+ 4,2,+ a,7,= 90. 
It is transformed into the curve 
AriOy + arya, acan= 0, 
which is a conic through the points 4, B, and C. In fact, the point 
in which the line meets AB is transformed into B, the point in 
which the line meets AC is transformed into GC, and the point in 
which the line meets BC is transformed into A. 

If the straight line passes through one of the points 4, B, or C, 
the conic into which it is transformed splits up into two straight 
lines, one of which is a side of the codrdinate triangle and the 
other of which passes through the vertex opposite that side. In 
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particular, consider a line z,+ z,=0 through 4. The first two of 
equations (1) give 2+ A2,= 0 for all points except the point 4; 
that is, any point except A on a line through 4 gives a definite 
point on the same line. The point 4, however, goes over into the 
entire line z,= 0. 

In a similar manner a conic is transformed into a curve of 
fourth order, which passes twice through each of the points 4, B, C, 
since the conic cuts each of the lines 4B, BC, CA in two points. 
If, however, the conic passes through one of the points A, B, C, 
that point is transformed into a side of the codrdinate triangle, 
and the curve of fourth order must consist of that side and a 
curve of third order. 

In particular, a conic through A but not through B or C is 
transformed into the line BC and a curve of third order through 
Band C. A nondegenerate conic through B and C and not through 
A is transformed into two lines 4B and AC and a conic through B 
and C, but not through A. Finally, a nondegenerate conic 
through the three points 4, B, C is transformed into the three sides 
of the triangle of reference and a straight line not through its ver- 
tices. These results may all be seen directly or verified analytically. 

By placing z!=~, in equations (1) the locus of fixed points of 
the transformation is found to be the conic 

2 tyne 0, 
which passes through B and C and is tangent to 4B and AC. 

It is not difficult to show that each point P of the plane is trans- 
formed into a point P’ in which the line AP cuts the polar of P 
with respect to the fixed conic. 

This transformation is called a quadric inversion to distinguish 
it from the circular inversion, or simply inversion, discussed in the 


next section. 
EXERCISES 


1. Prove the statement in the text that the point P is transformed 
into the point in which AP cuts the polar of P with respect to the 
fixed conic. Hence show that P and P'are harmonic conjugates to the 
points in which PP’ cuts the conic. 

2. Prove that the cross ratio of four points on a straight line p is 
equal to the cross ratio of the corresponding four points on the conic 
into which p is transformed. 
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3. Study the transformations 
1 eee 
(1) px, = a,” 


' 
Lv, = —_? 
pr2 Ly 


, 
yh ae 
prs Zp 


(2) px; = X42, 
pL, = Lys, 
px => Lae - 

(3) pol = 22, 
pL, = X4Ly, 


—_— 2 
ih Sa Sen 


53. Inversion. The transformation (1) of § 52 has particular 
interest and importance when the points B and @ are the circle 
points at infinity. We may then place 2,=t, z,=xv+ iy, x, =x—ty 
and, using Cartesian codrdinates, write the transformation in the 


ge p(a!+ iy!) = (e+ tyes 
p(2'—ty') = (w— ty)t, dd) 
p= v+ #, 
or, what is the same thing in nonhomogeneous form, 
a eee 
dpc y 
ae EY, 
y= e+ yp (2) 
i 
[2 a e 
u+y Pay 7, 


By this transformation a one-to-one relation is established 
between the points (a, y) and (#’, y’), with the exceptions that the 
origin corresponds to the line at infinity, and conversely, and that 
each of the circle points at infinity corresponds to the minimum 
line joining it to the origin, and conversely. The circle 27+ y?= 1 
is fixed. Any point of the fixed circle is transformed into a point 
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inside that circle, and, conversely, in such a way that if O is the 
origin, P any point, and P’ the transformed point, OP . OP! =1. 
The transformation is called an inversion with respect to the unit 
circle, or a transformation by reciprocal radius with respect to 
that circle. The origin is called the center of inversion, and the 
fixed circle the circle of inversion. 

Remembering that a circle is a conic through the circle points 
and applying the results of the previous section, we have the 
following theorems: 


I. A straight line not through the center of inversion is transformed 
into a circle through the center of inversion. 

II. A straight line through the center of inversion is transformed 
into atself (and the line at infinity). 

III. A circle not through the center of inversion is transformed into 
a circle not through the center of inversion (and the two minimum 
lines through the center of inversion). 

IV. A circle through the center of inversion ts transformed into a 
straight line not through the center of inversion (and the two minimum 
lines through the center of inversion and the line at infinity). 

V. A conic is transformed in general into a curve of fourth order 
through the circle points at infinity. 

VI. A conic through the center of inversion is transformed into 
a curve of third order through the circle points (and the line at 


If we take the nonhomogeneous form (2) of the transformation 
and apply it to the equations 


ax +by+c=0, 
a(e+y)+br+cyt+f=09 


we readily get theorems I-IV without the clauses in parentheses. 
It is in this simplified form that the theorems are often given, but 
they then fail to tell the whole story. 

Let us denote by J the transformation (1) and by J the trans- 
formation III, § 45. Then M1 transforms the circle g+y=h 
into the unit circle, J carries out an inversion with respect to the 
unit circle, and &M carries the unit circle back into the circle 
a’+y?=k?. The product of these three, namely MIM-*, which is 
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the transform of I by M, is an inversion with respect to the circle 
e+y=kh and is represented by the equations 


Mp kx 
+ y 
key 
Je > 3 
Y= pee (38) 
cpt y?= kt 
r+y’ 


It is evident that a point P is transformed into a point P’, where 
OP. OP'=, and that theorems I-VI still hold. 

If we desire an inversion with respect to a circle with center (a, b 
and radius k, we may transform (3) by means of a transformation 
which carries O into (a, 6). The result is 


k? (a — a) 
g—a= : 
“~@— a+ y - 5 
k’(y — 6) 
fe Neen OE Pa 
a" @= a + —5 
ks 


(2! — a)?+(y— 6) a (ea eo 


Obviously theorems I-VI hold for (5). 
If the inversion (2) is written as an enlarged point-point trans- 
formation of the form (8), § 51, we have 


af eee 
r+y 
(eee z 
{= ee 
pijemihl ashe 22, 
a — y+ 2 pay 


From this it is easy to compute that if p, and p, are the slopes of 
two curves through the same point, and if p! and p/ are the slopes 
of the two transformed curves through the transformed point, then 
PIP OP apis 
l+pip, 1+pp, 
This shows that the angle between two curves is preserved by 
the transformation. A transformation which preserves angles is said 
to be conformal. Hence an inversion is a conformal transformation. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Show that any circle through a point P and its inverse point P! 
is orthogonal to the circle of inversion. 

2. Show that a pencil of straight lines is transformed by inversion 
into a pencil of circles consisting of circles through two fixed points. 
Study the configuration formed by the inversion of a series of con- 
centric circles and the straight lines through their common center. 

3. Show that parallel lines invert into circles which are tangent at 
the center of inversion. 

4. Show that the cross ratio of four points collinear with the center 
of inversion is eyual to that of the transformed points. 

5. Show that a point P and its inverse point P! are harmonic con- 
jugates with respect to the intersections of the line PP! and the circle 
of inversion. 

6. If a circle is inverted into a straight line, show that two points 
which are inverse with respect to the circle go into two points which 
are symmetrical with respect to the line. 

7. Study the real properties of an inversion with respect to the 
imaginary circle 27+ y? =—1. 

8. Show that an inversion is completely determined by two pairs 
of inverse points. A 

9. From the theorem “four circles can be drawn tangent to three 
given lines’ prove by inversion the theorem “four circles can be drawn 
tangent to three given circles which pass through a fixed point.” 

10. From the theorem “two circles have four common tangent lines ” 
prove by inversion the theorem “through a given point four circles can 
be drawn tangent to two given circles.” 


54. Point-curve transformations. Consider now a transformation 

defined by the equation 

FE Gis; Tyr Cy 21, Hh) = 9, (1) 
where z, and z! are point codrdinates and F is a function homo- 
geneous in both z; and 2}, continuous in both sets of these variables, 
and possessing derivatives with respect to both. 

Let M be a point with the codrdinates y;. If these codrdinates 
are substituted for z, in (1) and held fixed, the resulting equation 
is that of a curve which we call an m’-curve, the equation being 

FY» Yo Yo ay Ty 3) = 0, (2) 
and we say that the point M is transformed into the m'-curve. 
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We shall make the hypothesis that these m’-curves form a two- 
parameter family of curves such that one curve of this family goes 
through any given point in any given direction. 

Let K’ be a point with the codrdinates 2. This point will lie on the 


m'-curve (2) if F (Yy» Yar Yar Bs Zr %) = 9, (3) 


and all values of the ratios y,:y,: y, Which can be determined 
from equation (3) will, if used in (2), determine an m/-curve 


through K’. These values of y,;, how- kk 
ever, are given by any point M which Le 
lies on the curve Aen 
3 
F (@yy Lqy Lqy 2p 2s %) = 9. (4) IM, 


Call any curve defined by equation jy 
(4) a k-curve. We have, then, the 
following result: Fie. 48 

All points M which lie on a k-curve are transformed into m'-curves 
which pass through a point K' (Fig. 43). 

We can say, then, that the k-curve is transformed into a point K’. 
In fact, the equation of a k-curve is found by holding z/ constant 
in (1), just as the equation of an m’-curve is found by holding z, 
constant in the same equation. 

It is further evident that all k-curves which pass through a point M 
are transformed into points K' which lie on the curve m’. 

If any proof of this is necessary, it may be supplied by noticing 


that equation (3) is the condition that M should lie on & and 

that K’ should lie on m’. 
Consider now any curve «e, 

not a k-curve, defined by the 


equations 
: v= , A), 


t= (A), (5) 
r= $,(A). 
The m/-curves corresponding to 
points M on e¢ form a one- Heaaaé 
parameter family of curves which in general have an envelope ¢’, 
and the curve ¢ ts said to be transformed into the curve c'. 
To follow this analytically let M,(%, %,, x.) (Fig. 44) be the 
point on e¢ corresponding to the value r, of A, and let M, be 
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the point corresponding to the value X+ An, the codrdinates of 
M, being z,+ Az, x,+ Ar,, x,+Az,. The two points M, and M, 
are Petiformed into m} and Mb, which intersect in a pou aes the 
codrdinates of which are given by the equations 


fy eet 
F (yy Lqy Lyy Ly Ly x)= 0, 


(ets) Az,+ a «) Az tt oe ale «)Aa= 0, (6) 
where the values of x; and Az, are to be taken from (5). The 
point K’ corresponds to a k-curve through M, and ¥,. 

Now let M, approach M,. The curve ml, approaches the curve 
mj, and the point K' approaches a limiting point 7’ the codrdinates 
of which are given by 


/ r oe ae 
Fa, Lay Vey Ly, Ly, Uy) = 0, 


oF det “de Bee y= 0, oe) 
ox, ox, 
where the values of 2; and rd are to be taken from (5). 

The point 7’ is obviously the transformed point of ¢, a k-curve 
tangent to ¢ at M,. The locus of 7’ is the curve ’, which cor- 
responds to ¢. 

Equations (7) furnish a proof that ¢c’ is tangent to m! at 7’. 
For, by differentiating the first of these equations and taking 
account of the second, we have 


ener 
ra ae 
which, as in § 31, determines the aareeeoe of c’. But this is just 
the equation which determines the direction of m. The direction 
of c! is thus determined at the point 7’ by the direction of mj. It 
is therefore determined by the point MZ, and the curve ¢, the latter 
being determined by the direction of c. Hence two curves ¢ which 
are tangent are transformed into two curves ¢! which are tangent. The 
transformation is therefore called a contact transformation. 
Suppose now that the transformation (1) is expressed in non- 
homogeneous Cartesian coérdinates by the equation 


F(a, Y a y= 0, 


jr + Fd = 0, (8) 
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dy! 
and let p be the slope “ of any curve ¢, and p’ the slope a of 


the transformed curve ¢’. Then equations (6) and (8) are replaced 
in the present coordinates by 


OF 2H 0 
Ox dy 
oF oF 

Pad oe 


which enable us to determine p and p’ when g, y, 2’, and y’ are 
known. The last three equations, written together, 


F(x, y,7,y)=9, 


oF OF 
ee aon SE 9 
Ox oy %, uP, 
oF oF 
axl + Pp By! 0, 


are called an enlarged point-curve contact transformation. If 
solved for 2’, y', and p’ they may be written in the form 


U=f,(2 % P)s 
y' =F, YP)» (10) 

B'=F,(% Y P)- 
If, then, the point (2, y) describes the curve r=f,(A), y=f,(A), 
we have p 2%, and equations (10) give the transformed curve 


expressed in terms of the parameter X. 
An example of a point-curve transformation is found in the cor- 


relations already discussed, since the equations (1), § 42, may be 
written in the form 


U U 
(4,2, oe 41,0, ar 5%) x, i (4,2, aK 4,0, a5 Ay), 


+(4,,%,+ @,,0,+ a,,7,) 2 = 0. 


83°38 


Here the m/-curves and the k-curves are straight lines. If 2, 
describes a curve ¢, the straight line m! envelops the transformed 


curve ¢. If the correlation is expressed in Cartesian coordinates, 
it is readily put into the form (10), 
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EXERCISES 
1. Express the general correlation in the form of equations (10). 


2. Place in the form of equations (10) the polarity by which a point 
is transformed into its polar line with respect to the circle x? + y= 1. 


3. Find the curve into which the parabola y?= aa is transformed by 
the polarity of Ex. 2. 

4. Show that the curve into which the circle (x — h)?+(y — k)?= 1° 
is transformed by the polarity of Ex. 2 is a conic, and state the con- 
ditions under which it is an ellipse, a parabola, or a hyperbola. Find 
the focus and directrix of the conic. 


5. Prove that by any polarity the order and the class of the trans- 
formed curve is equal to the class and the order, respectively, of the 
original curve. 


6. Study the transformation 


ie 
1 y 
and find the curve into which the circle 27+ y?=1 is transformed 
by it. 
7. Express in the form of equations (10) each of the types of 
correlations given in § 42 and study them from this standpoint. 


55. The pedal transformation. As another example of a point- 
curve transformation we shall use homogeneous Cartesian codrdi- 
nates and take the equation 


(a!? + y!)t —g'tle— y'tly = (I (1) 


If we take Mas any point (x: y: t), the corresponding m'-curve 
is in general a circle constructed on the line OM as a diameter. 
Exceptional points are the origin and the points at infinity. If 
is the origin, the circle becomes the two minimum lines through 
the origin. If 1 is a point at infinity, not a circle point, the circle 
m! splits up into the line at infinity and a straight line through O 
perpendicular to OM. If M is a circle point J, the circle m! splits 
up into the line at infinity and the minimum line OJ. 
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The k-curve corresponding to a point A’ is in general a straight 
line through K’ and perpendicular to OK’. Exceptions occur when 
K' is the origin or one of the circle points at infinity, in which 
cases the &-curve is indeterminate. If K’ is any point on the line 
at infinity but not a circle point, the k-curve is the line at infinity. 
If K’ is on a minimum line through O, but not at infinity, the 
k-curve is the other minimum line through O. A k-line does not 
in general pass through O or the circle points at infinity. 

Conversely, any straight line which does not pass through the 
origin, and is neither the line at infinity nor a minimum line, is a 
k-line, the point K’ being the point in which the normal from O 
meets the line. This may be seen by comparing the equation 
ax+by+ct=0 with (1), thus determining 2’: y’: t'=— ae: —be:a*+ 8’, 
which is the foot of the normal from 0 to the line. 

Take any curve ce. The tangent k-curve at any point M is 
the tangent line ¢, and the point 7’ is the foot of the perpen- 
dicular from O on Z. Therefore the transformed curve ec! of any 
eurve ¢ ts the locus of the feet of the perpendiculars drawn from 
the origin to the tangent lines of c. The transformation is called 
the pedal transformation, and the point O is the origin of the 
transformation. 

If the pedal transformation is expressed in Cartesian codrdi- 
nates as an enlarged point-curve transformation of the form (9), 
§ 54, it becomes 

a+ yl? — ala — yly = 0, 


g! 


Deals (2) 
pee Sawa 
ere 


and these equations can be solved for a’, y’, and p’, giving 
ps ple lied oo) 
1+)? 


pea he 
eet tpie (3) 


)_ ~p’—x—2yp 
YP —yt2ap- 
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EXERCISES 


1. If Q@ is the pedal transformation with the origin 0, P a polarity 
with respect to any circle with the center 0, and R an inversion 
with respect to the same circle, prove the relations @= RP, P= RQ, 
i= -Q Ps 


2. Show that by a pedal transformation a parabola with its focus at 
the origin of the transformation is transformed into the tangent line 
at the vertex of the parabola. 


3. Show that by a pedal transformation an ellipse with its focus at 
the origin of the transformation is transformed into a circle with its 
diameter coinciding with the major diameter of the ellipse. State and 
prove the corresponding theorem for the hyperbola. 


2 
4. Find the curve into which the ellipse at r= 1 is transformed 


by a pedal transformation with its origin at the center of the ellipse. 


56. The line element. With the use of Cartesian codrdinates the 
contact transformations may be looked at from a new viewpoint 
by the aid of the concept of the line element. A line element may 
be defined as a point with an associated direction. More precisely 
let there be given three numbers (a, y, p), where the numbers 
zand y are to be interpreted as the usual Cartesian codrdinates 
of a point in the plane and p is to be interpreted as the slope 
or direction of a line through the point. Then the three quanti- 
ties taken together define a line element. A line element may 
be roughly represented by plotting a point M and drawing a short 
line through & in the direction p, but this line must be con- 
sidered as having no length just as the dot which represents 
must be considered as without magnitude. There are o® line 
elements in the plane out of which we may form a one-dimensional 
extent of line elements by taking 2, y, and p as functions of a 
single parameter; thus, 


x =f, A), ¥y =f, (A), P = fr). qd) 
_ There are two types of one-dimensional extents: 


Type I. The functions f, (4) and f,() may reduce to constants. 
In this case the one-dimensional extent consists of a fixed point 
with all possible directions associated with it. 
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Typr II. The point (a, y) may describe a curve the equations 
of which are the first two of (1). Then the third equation of (1) 
associates with every point of that curve a certain direction. 

1t is obviously convenient that the direction associated with each 
point of the curve should be that of the tangent to the curve. The 
necessary and sufficient condition for this is that by virtue of (1) 
we should have dx — pdy = 0. 

A one-dimensional extent of line elements defined by equation (1) 
shall be called a union of line elements when it satisfies the con- 
dition dx—pdy=0. It is evident that the first type of extents 
always satisfies this condition and that the second type satisfies the 
condition when the direction of each element is that of the curve 
on which the point of the element lies. 

Two unions of line elements have contact with each other if they 
have a line element in common. Two unions of the first type have 
contact, therefore, when they coincide; one of the first type has con- 
tact with one of the second when the point of the first lies on the 
curve of the second; and two elements of the second type have 
contact when their curves are tangent in the ordinary sense. 

Any transformation of line elements defined by the equations 


a! =f (a, Y P)s 
y'=F,(@ % P)s (2) 
P'=F,% % P)» 
where the functions are bound by the condition 
dy! — p'da! = p(dy — pdx), (3) 
where p is not identically zero, is called a contact transformation. 

It is clear that by such a transformation a union of line ele- 
ments is transformed into a union of line elements and that two 
unions which are in contact are transformed into two which are 
in contact. 

The enlarged point-point transformation (3), §51, and the 
enlarged point-curve transformation (9), § 54, are cases of the 
general contact transformation (2). In fact, any contact trans- 
formation may be reduced to one of these cases. To show this 


let us proceed to deduce from (2) equations which are free from 
p and p’. Two cases only can occur. 
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CasE I. The first two equations in (2) may each be free from Dp 
Then equation (3) gives the condition 


of: af of 
be et yo! eS oy Oe PD dy = p(dy — pdr), 


which must be true for all values of the ratios dx: dy. Hence we have 


Cian & 
De 


aC om rig 


whence, by eliminating p and solving for p', we have the result 
that the contact transformation (2) is in this case of the form 


a =f, (2% Y), 
y =fi(%Y), 
en 3 Us 4 
eS +pe z (4) 
bac ra li 
Ox it By 


which is exactly that of (3), § 51. 

_ By this transformation any one-dimensional extent of line ele- 
ments which form a union of the first type is transformed into a 
union of the first type, and any union of the second type is trans- 
formed into a union of the second type. 


CAsE II. Atleast one of the first two equations in (2) contains p. 
It is then possible to find one, but only one, equation free from 
2 and p’. Let that equation be 

F(a, y, z,y')= 9. 
From this equation we find 

oF oF 

— dx d. da! oF ay! == 1); 

ox Mey oy y Beg ve oy 

‘which must be identical with (3). By comparison we find 

ar oF _oF _ oF 
ae oy ~ da! dy! 


—— 3) 


pink Sapp ound 
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from which p and p! can be found, with the result that the contact 
transformation (2) can in this case be put into the form 


F(a, y, 2, ¥ j=, 


ee 5 
Ox Poy ©) 
cio ) OF _ 

Oa! Poy f 


which is exactly that of (9), § 54. 

By this transformation any union of the first type is transformed 
into a union of the second type, each element of the former being 
transformed into an element of the latter. 

As an example consider the transformation 


0 kp 
g=n Ft ‘ 
V1+p" 
y=yt 
V1+ 7? 
p'=p. 


If written in the form (5) this becomes 
@'— ay +Q'— y=, 
aw —a2+p(y'—y)= 9, 
w—x+pi(y'—y)=0. 

The geometrical meaning of these equations is simple. Any line 
element (a, y, p) is transformed into a line element (2’, y’', p’) so 
placed that the point (a’, y’) is at a distance k from the point (2’, y’), 
and the line joining (2’, y’) to (2, y) is perpendicular to the line 
element. A transformed line element is parallel to the original 
element. Otherwise stated, each line element is moved parallel 
to itself through a distance & in a direction perpendicular to the 
direction of the element. Each line element is therefore trans- 
formed into two line elements. A union of the first type, consist- 
ing of line elements through the same point, is transformed into a 
union consisting of the line elements of a circle with that point as 
a center and a radius & Any curve ¢ is transformed into two 
curves parallel to ¢ at a normal distance k from e. 

This transformation is sometimes called a dilation, suggesting 
that each point of the plane is dilated into a circle. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Show that the transformation 


x'=p, 
y'= tp —y,; 
p'=%, 


is a contact transformation and study its properties. 
2. Show that the transformation 


e'=a2+2p, 
y=yt+p', 
p'=D, 


is a contact transformation and study its properties. 
3. Show that any differential equation of the form f (2, Y; <u) =) 
I 


may be written in the form f(x, y, p) = 0 and considered as defining a 
doubly infinite extent of line elements. To solve the equation is to 
arrange the elements into unions of line elements. In general, the solu- 
tion consists of a family of curves. Any union formed by taking one 
element from each curve of a family is a singular solution. Note that 
an equation f(«, y)=90 can also be interpreted in this way, and that 
the family of solutions consists of points on the curve f(x, y) = 0 with 
all the line elements through each, while the singular solution is the 
curve f(x, y) = 0 with its tangent elements. 


4. Study the differential equation y — px = 0 in the light of Ex. 3. 
Show that the singular solution is the one-dimensional extent of line 
elements which consists of all elements through the origin. 


me P 1 
5. Apply to Ex. 4 the dilation 2'= x “rains y= AA spre: 


p=p'. Show that the differential equation becomes y'— p'x'!—-V1+p"=0. 
What becomes of the singular solution and the family of solutions ? 


6. Study Clairaut’s equation, y=pa+f(p), by the method of 
Ex. 3 and show geometrically that the family of solutions consists of 
the straight lines y = ca + f(c). What is the singular solution? Apply 
to the variables in the equation the transformation xa! + yy'=1 and 
determine the effect on the equation and its solutions. 


CHAPTER IX 
TETRACYCLICAL COORDINATES 


57. Special tetracyclical cotrdinates. We shall discuss in this 
chapter a system of codrdinates especially useful for the treat- 
ment of the circle. These coérdinates are not dependent upon the 
Cartesian coérdinates, though they are often so presented. On the 
contrary they may be set up independently by elementary geometry 
for real points and then extended to imaginary and infinite points 
in the usual manner. It is therefore not to be expected that the 
geometry in the imaginary domain and at 
infinity should agree in all respects with 
that obtained by the use of Cartesian 
coordinates. 

The codrdinates we are to discuss are 
called tetracyclical codrdinates, and we 
begin, for convenience, with a special type. 

Let OX and OY (Fig. 45) be two 
straight lines of reference intersecting at 
right angles at O, and let P be any real point of the plane. Let 
MP and NP be the distances of P from OX and OY, respectively, 
taken with the usual convention as to signs, and let OP be the 
distance of P from O, taken always positive. Then the special 
tetracyclical codrdinates of P are the ratios 


Fie. 45 


stds 8 eae OP’: NP: MP:1, (1) 


from which it follows that the quantities 2 are connected by 
the fundamental relation 


O(@)= 2) + a— 2,2,= 0. (2) 


It is obvious that to any real point corresponds one set of coér- 
dinates and, conversely, to any real set of the ratios A A Ae 
which satisfy the relation (2), and for which 2, #0, ccoe seam 


one real point P. We extend the codrdinate ee in the usual 
188 
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manner by the convention that any set of ratios satisfying (2) 
shall define a real or an imaginary point of the plane, the ratios 
0:0:0:0 being of course unallowed. 

As the real point P recedes from 0, the ratios approach a limit- 
ing set of values 1:0:0:0. To see this we write equation (1) in 


the f 
an NP MP 1 


(IRS Oe Cea 0G ee ee 
Feiscien bar OP’ OP OPF* 


_cos@ sind 1 
wObeOPry OPi 


where =the angle MOP. The limit of the ratios of z, is there- 
fore 1:0:0:0. Hence we say that by the use of the special tetra- 
cyclical codrdinates the plane is regarded as having a single real point 
at infinity. This point, however, is not the only one which must 
be considered at infinity, as will appear later. : 

58. Distance between two points. Let C (y,:y,:y,y,) and 
P (@,:2,:2,:2,) (Fig. 46) be two real points, and let d= CP, the 
distance between them. Then, by trigonometry, 


d?= OP’ + 0C’— 2 OP -0C cos(6,— @,), 


where 6,=the angle XOP and 0,=the angle XOC. But from 
the definition of the coordinates and a 
from the relations 


2 
OP cos ==, OP sin 6,= =, 
D5 L, o 
OC cos 6,= 2%, OC sin 6,= Ys, x 
y* Ys O 
the above equation can be written Fie. 46 
pa 2 Yo%,— 2 Ysts+ YrXy_ (1) 


Ish 
This equation, obtained by the use of real points, is now taken 
as the definition of the distance between imaginary points. 
Equation (1) can be written 


ga 522 @D, (2) 
UY 
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where in accordance with the usual notation (a, y) denotes the 
polar * of the form (a). 

From (8) it appears that d=oo when y,=0 or when 2,=0. Hence 
the locus of the points at infinity is defined by the equation x,= 0. 

Since always (x) = 0, the points at infinity satisfy also the con- 
dition 27+ 23= 0, from which it appears that the point 1:0: 0:0 
is the only real point at infinity, as we have already seen. The 
nature of the locus at infinity will appear later. 

59. The circle. If we take the usual definition of a circle, the 
equation of a circle with center y, and radius r can be written from 


(1), § 58, as 


YX 2 YX, 2 Yet (is ry.) CP 0. (1) 
This is of the type 
4,2, + 4,%,+ a0, + at= 0, (2) 


and the relations between the coefficients a, and the center and 
radius of the circle are readily found. For we have by direct 
comparison of (1) and (2) 
PA=Yy Pt=—2y,, pa,=— 2 13 RP ry 
From these and the fundamental relation ¥?+ y2— YY,= 9 we 
easily compute the following values: 


PY= a+ as, 


PY2=— 2 AA, 
MS— 2 AAs, (3) 
Py,= 4 al, 
Ae a; +as—4a,a, 
4a? 


* A homogeneous polynomial is called a form. The general quadratic form in 


n variables is 
n 


Dd autem, (1) 
1 


n 


and the bilinear form dawn 
1 


is called the polar form of (1). If by a linear transformation of the variables x; 
the form (1) is transformed into f 


Aner, 


its polar is transformed into > Aus'yf,. 
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which give the codrdinates of the center and the radius of the 
circle in terms of the coefficients a, of equation (2). 

These results, obtained primarily for real circles, are now gen- 
eralized by definition as follows: 


Every linear equation of the form (2) represents a circle, the center 
and the radius of which are given by equations (3). 


We may classify circles by means of the expression for the radius. 
For that purpose let us denote the numerator of r* in (3) by 7 (a); 


that is, n(a)=ay+as—4a,a,. (4) 
We make, then, the following cases: 


CAsE I. 7(a) #0. Nonspecial circles. 

Subcase 1. a,#0. Proper circles. Equation (2) is reducible to 
(1) and represents the locus of a point at a constant distance from 
a fixed point. Neither center nor radius is necessarily real, but the 
center is not at infinity and the radius is finite. The circle does not 
contain the real point at infinity, since 1:0: 0:0 will not satisfy 
equation (2). 

Subcase 2. a,=0. Ordinary straight lines. The radius becomes 
infinite and the center is the real point at infinity. The equation 
may be written, by § 57, in the form 

a,NP + a,MP + a,= 0, (a7+ az#0) 
which, as in Cartesian geometry, is a straight line. This line 
passes through the real point at infinity. In fact, the necessary 
and sufficient condition that equation (2) should be satisfied by 
the codrdinates of the real point at infinity is that a,=0. Hence 
an ordinary straight line may be defined as a nonspecial circle which 
passes through the real point at infinity. 


CASE II. n(a)=0. Special circles. 
Since a?+a?= 4 a,a,, the codrdinates of the center may be written 


Iy2 Yat Yq? Y= 24,2 4,20,: — 2a. (5) 

Subcase 1. a,#0. Point circles. The radius is zero and the coérdi- 
nates of the center are those of a point not at infinity. The center 
may be any finite point. It is obvious that if the center is real, it is 


the only real point on the circle, and hence the name * point circle.” 
The point circles do not pass through the real point at infinity. 
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By (2), § 58, the equation of a point circle may be written 
o (2, y)= 0, 
where w(y)=0. Comparing with (4), we see how the equation 
n(a)= 0 may be deduced from w(y)= 0. 

Subcase 2. a,= 0. Special straight lines. The radius becomes inde- 
terminate, and the center, given by (4), becomes — 2a4,:a,:a,=0, 
which is a point at infinity. The special straight lines pass through 
the real point at infinity. In fact, a special straight line may be 
defined as a special circle which passes through the real pownt at infinity. 

We have seen that the locus of all points at infinity is z,= 0, 
which is the equation of a circle belonging to the case now being 
considered, and with its center at 1:0:0:0. Hence we say: 

The locus at infinity is a special straight line whose center is the 
real point at infinity. 

EXERCISES 

1. Consider the point circle ,=0. Show that it is made up of 
two one-dimensional extents (“threads”) expressed by the equations 
£,:,:%,:%,—=0:1:47:A, where A is an arbitrary parameter. Show 
that these threads have the one point 0:0:0:1 in common, but that 
neither can be expressed by a single equation in tetracyclical codrdi- 
nates. Hence note the difference between this locus and that expressed 
by «?+ y’?= 0 in Cartesian codrdinates. 

2. As in Ex. 1, show that the special circle x, = 0 is composed of two 
threads having the real point at infinity in common. 

3. Examine the special circles x, + ix, = 0 and x, — ix, = 0 and show 
that these two and the two in Exs. 1 and 2 are made up of different 
combinations of the same four threads. 


4. Show that any special circle is made up as is the circle in Ex. 1. 


60. Relation between tetracyclical and Cartesian coordinates. If we 
introduce Cartesian codrdinates, by which, in Fig. 45, 
z2iy:t=OM: MP:1, 
there exists for any real point of the plane the following relation 


between the special tetracyclical codrdinates and the Cartesian 
coordinates : 


pz = vt Ys 
pe, = at, 
pr,= yt, 


px, = tas 
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These equations, derived for real points of the plane at a finite 
distance from 0, can now be used to define the relation between 
the imaginary and infinite points introduced into each system of 
coordinates. 

There appear, then, exceptional points. In the first place, we 
notice that the tetracyclical codrdinates take the unallowed values 
0:0:0:0 when 2?+y’=0, t=0. That is, the circle points at 
infinity necessary in the Cartesian geometry have no place in the 
tetracyclical geometry. Furthermore, any point on the line at 
infinity t= 0, other than a circle point, corresponds to the real 
point at infinity 1:0:0:0 in the tetracyclical coédrdinates. 

If the tetracyclical codrdinates are given, the Cartesian codérdi- 
nates are obtained through the equations at: yt: t?=2,:2,:2,. These 
equations will determine a single point on the Cartesian plane 
unless 7,=2,=2,=0. In this case t=0 and the ratio x:y is 
indeterminate. That is, the real point at infinity in tetracyclical 
coordinates corresponds to the entire line at infinity in Cartesian 
coordinates. Any other point on the tetracyclical locus at infinity 
x,= 0 has coordinates of the form z,:1:+7:0, and no Cartesian 
coordinates can be found corresponding to these values. 

Hence, in Cartesian codrdinates we find certain points, the circle 
points at infinity, which do not exist in tetracyclical codrdinates, and 
in tetracyclical coordinates we find certain points, the imaginary points 
at infinity, which do not exist in the Cartesian codrdinates. We also 
find that the real point at infinity in tetracyclical codrdinates corre- 
sponds to the entire line at infinity in Cartesian codrdinates, and, con- 
versely, that any point at infinity in Cartesian codrdinates corresponds 
to the real point at infinity in tetracyclical codrdinates. With these 
exceptions the relation between the codrdinates is one to one. 

The exceptional cases bear out the statements in §$3 and 4 as 
to the artificial nature of the conventions as to imaginary points 
and points at infinity. Since the Cartesian coordinates are more 
common, there is some danger of thinking that the conventions 
there made are in some way essential. The discussion of this text 
shows, however, that the tetracyclical conventions may be made 
independently of the Cartesian ones, and the geometry thus deduced 
is equally as valid as the Cartesian. As long as either set of 
coordinates is used by itself, the difference in the conventions is 
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unnoticeable. It is only when we wish to pass from one set of 
coordinates to the other that we need to consider this difference. 

61. Orthogonal circles. Consider two proper circles with real 
centers C, and C, and real radii r, and r,, intersecting in a real 
point P. Then, if (7,, 7) is the angle between the radii C,P and 
C,P, and d is the length of the line C,C,, we have, from trigonometry, 
trad 


COS (Ty, %) = aes 
a’b 


But the angle between the circles is either equal or supple- 
mentary to the angle between their radii. Hence, if we call @ the 


angle between the circles we have 
2 i 2 
Ok Be eee 

are, 


If the equations of the two circles are 
a,v,+4,0,+ a0,+ ar,= 0 (1) 
and ba,+ 6.2, +ba,+ba,=0 (2) 
respectively, the formula for the angle may be reduced by (8), § 59, 
and (4), § 59, to the form 
— 2a$,+4,b,+ a,5,—24,), 


cos0=+ , 
Vd 4a,a,Vb2+4 b= 46:0: 


or, more compactly, 

inet lag 
Vn (a)Vn (6) 
where 7 (4, 6) is the polar of (a). 

This formula, which has been obtained for two real proper circles 
intersecting in a real point, is now taken as the definition of the 
angle between any two circles of any types whose equations are 
given by (1) and (2). We leave it for the reader to show that if 


one or both of the circles is a real straight line, the definition 
agrees with the usual definition. 


The condition that two circles should be orthogonal is then 
(a, b)=0. (4) 


If the circle (1) is a special circle, the coordinates of its center 
have been shown to be — 2 a,:@,:a,: — 2a,, and equation (4) is the 


cos 8 =+ 


(3) 
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condition that this center should lie on (2). Hence a special circle, 
whether a point circle or a special straight line, és orthogonal to 
another circle when and only when the center of the special circle lies 
on the other circle. 

We might equally well say that a special circle makes any angle 
with a circle on which its center lies, since in such a case cos @ in 
(8) is indeterminate. 

It is possible in an infinity of ways to find four circles which 
are mutually orthogonal. For if 


Dan=0 (5) 
> oa= 0 (6) 


may be found in «7 ways orthogonal to (5), since the ratios 6, have 


to satisfy only one linear equation of the form (4). Circles (5) 
and (6) being fixed, the circle 


> e%= 0 (7) 
may be found in an infinite number of ways orthogonal to (5) and 


(6), since the ratios ¢, have to satisfy only two linear equations. 
Finally, the circle 
a= 0 


may be found orthogonal to (5), (6), and (7) by solving three 
linear equations for e,. 

It is geometrically evident that at least one of these circles is 
imaginary. 


is any circle, the circle 


EXERCISES 
1. Prove, as stated in the text, that formula (3) gives the ordi- 


nary angle in the cases in which one or both of the circles is a 
straight line. 


2. Prove that a special circle is orthogonal to itself. 

3. What is the angle between a special circle and another circle not 
through its center ? 

4. Prove that the circles 2,—2,=0, x,=0, %,=0 are mutually 
orthogonal and find a fourth circle orthogonal to them. 

5. Prove that x,= 0, 7,= 0, x, = 0 are mutually orthogonal. Can a 
fourth circle be found orthogonal to them? Explain. 
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6. Find all circles orthogonal to the circle at infinity x, = 0. 
7. Find the equations of all circles orthogonal to the point circle 
a, = 0. How do they lie in the plane ? 
8. Find the equations of all circles orthogonal to the real proper 
circle x, — x, = 0. 
9. Show that all circles whose coefficients a, satisfy a linear equation 
c,d, + 6,4, + 6,4, + 6,4, = 0 


are in general orthogonal to a fixed circle and find that circle. 


62. Pencils of circles. Consider two circles 
a2, + ae, + av, + me eke 0, (1) 
ba,+ b.v,+ b,0,+ bz,= 0, (2) 


With reference to them we shall prove first the following 
theorem : 


I. Any two circles intersect in two and only two points. These points 
may be coincident, in which case the circles are said to be tangent. 


To prove this we note that if equations (1) and (2) are inde- 
pendent, at least one of the determinants, a,b,— a,b,, must be different 
from zero. Hence we can solve for one pair of variables, 7, and z,, 
in terms of the other two. For example, we may find from (1) and 
(2) 2,=¢",+ ¢,%, %,=¢,7,+¢,. If these values are substituted 
in the fundamental relation (x)= 0, there results a quadratic 
equation in 2, and z,. This determines two values of G2 H,, and 
from each of these the ratios 2,:2, are determined. This proves 
the theorem. 

It is evident that the circle points at infinity which are intro- 
duced as a convenient fiction in Cartesian geometry do not appear 
here. In Cartesian geometry it is found that there are always two 
sets of coordinates which satisfy the equation of any circle, and we 
are consequently led to declare that all circles pass through the 
same two imaginary points at infinity. By the use of tetracyclical 
coordinates there are no two points at infinity common to all 
circles. In fact the circle (1) meets the locus at infinity z,= 0 in 


the two points — 4, ¥ a,t: a,: + ia,: 0, which are not the same for 
all circles. 
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Theorem I holds of course for the case in which the circles are 
straight lines, one of the points of intersection being always the real 
point at infinity. Two straight lines which are tangent at the real 
point at infinity are parallel lines in the Cartesian geometry. 

Consider now the equation 


Sat rb,) 2,= 0, (8) 


where A is an arbitrary parameter. For any value of A (3) defines 
a circle which passes through the points common to (1) and (2) 
and intersects (1) and (2) in no other point. The totality of the 
circles corresponding to all values of X forms a pencil of circles. 
If (1) and (2) are real circles, the pencil (3) may be of one of 
the following types: 
(1) proper circles intersecting in the same two real points ; 
(2) proper circles intersecting in the same two imaginary points ; 
(8) proper circles tangent in the same point; 
(4) proper concentric circles ; 
(5) a pencil of intersecting straight lines ; 
(6) a pencil of parallel straight lines. 


IT. In any pencil of circles there is one and only one straight line, 
unless the pencil consists entirely of straight lines. 

The condition that (3) should represent a straight line is 

a,+rb,= 0, 

which determines one and only one value of » unless both a, and 
b, are zero. In the latter case all circles defined by (3) are straight 
lines. This proves the theorem. 

The straight line of the pencil is called the radical axis of any 
two circles of the pencil. Its equation is 

(a,b, — 4,6,)v,+ (a,b, — 4,0,)2,+ (4,0,— 45,)2,= 0. 
This is a special line when 
(4,6,— a,b,)? + (a,),— a,b,)°= 0. 

If the circles (1) and (2) are real and proper, the last equation 

can be satisfied only when 
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and the equations (1), (2), and (3) represent concentric circles, 
and the radical axis is the line at infinity z,= 0. 

In all other cases the radical axis of two real circles is a real 
straight line. 


III. In any pencil of circles there are two and only two (distinct or 
imaginary) special circles, unless the pencil consists entirely of special 


circles. 
By § 59 the condition that (8) should be a special circle is 
n(a+nrb)= 0, 
or n (a) + 2 rn (a, 6)+ A’n (6) = 0. 


This equation determines two distinct or equal values of A 
unless it is identically satisfied. Hence the theorem is proved. 

If the pencil is defined by two real proper circles, the special 
circles are point circles, since by II there is only one straight line 
in the pencil and that is real and nonspecial. It is not difficult to 
show that if the circles of the pencil intersect in real points, the 
special circles have imaginary centers; if the circles of the pencil 
intersect in imaginary points, the special circles have real centers ; 
and if the circles of the pencil are tangent, the centers of the special 
circles coincide at the point of tangency. 


IV. A cirele orthogonal to two circles of a pencil is orthogonal to all 
circles of the pencil. 


Let >/¢2,= 0 be orthogonal to (1) and (2). Then 

ne, a)=0, ne d=0; 
whence n(¢,a+rb)= ne, a)+An(e, b)=0 
for all values of X. This proves the theorem. 

It follows from this and § 61 that a circle orthogonal to all 
circles of a pencil passes through the centers of the special circles 
of the pencil, and, conversely, a circle through the centers of 
the special circles is orthogonal to all circles of the pencil. If the 
pencil has only one special circle, the orthogonal circles can be 


determined as circles which pass through the center of the special 


circle and are orthogonal to one other circle of the pencil, say the 
radical axis. 
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These considerations lead to the following theorem: 


V. For any pencil of circles there exists another pencil such that all 
circles of either pencil are orthogonal to all circles of the other, and 
any circle which is orthogonal to all circles of one pencil belongs to the 
other. The points common to the circles of one pencil are the centers 
of the special circles of the other. 


Fig. 47 shows such mutually orthogonal pencils. 


() 
NF 


Fig. 47 


EXERCISES 


1. Show that two real circles intersect in two real distinct points, 
are tangent, or intersect in two conjugate imaginary points according as 
[n(4, 6) ’— 9(4)9(@) 59. 

2. Show that the point circles in a pencil of real circles have real and 
distinct, conjugate imaginary, or coincident centers, according as the 
circles of the pencil intersect in conjugate imaginary, real and distinct, 
or coincident points. In the last case show that the centers of the point 
circles coincide with the point of tangency of the circles of the pencil. 

3. Show that circles which intersect in the same two points at infinity 
are concentric. 

4. Prove that the radical axis of a pencil of circles passes through 
the centers of the circles of the orthogonal pencil. 

5. Prove that the radical axes of three circles not belonging to the 
same pencil meet in a point. 

6. Take y= 0, > 2x: = 0, dri = 0, any three circles not be- 
longing to the same pencil, and show that Yat db; + pe;) x; = 0 
defines a two-dimensional extent of circles (a circle complex) consisting 
of circles orthogonal to a fixed circle. Discuss the number and position 
of the point circles, the straight lines, and the special lines of a complex. 

7. Show that the totality of straight lines form a complex. To what 
circle are they orthogonal ? 

8. Show that circles common to two complexes form a pencil. 
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63. The general tetracyclical codrdinates. Let us take as circles 
of reference any four circles not intersecting in the same point 
and the equations of which, in the special tetracyclical codrdinates 
thus far used, are 


a= 0, Dha= 0, 1w4= 0, > dx = 0, 


and let us place 
pX, = @,2,+4,0,+ 42, + @2,, 
pX,=B 2, +8e,+ 82, +B Xp 
P x, Ses 7 Vos =F Yehyt Ve 
pX,= 5,2, + 8,2,+ 5,2,4+ 5,2, 


@) 


Since the four circles do not meet in a point their equations 
cannot be satisfied by the same values of z,, and therefore the 
determinant of the coefficients in (1) does not vanish. Therefore 
the equations can be solved for x; with the result 

ov, =A,X,+B,X,4T,4,+4,%, 
ov,=A,X,+B,X,+T 4,+44,, (2) 
ox,=A,X,+B,X,+T,X,+4,X, 


34? 
ov, =A,X+B,X,4+T,X,+A,X,, 
where A, is the cofactor of a, in the determinant of the coefficients 
of (1), B; the cofactor of £B,, etc. 

The relation between the ratios ,: 7,:2,:v, and X,: X,: X,: X, 
is therefore one to one, and the latter ratios may be taken as the 
coérdinates of any point. These are the most general tetracyclical 
coordinates. 

A geometric meaning may be given to these codrdinates as 
follows: 

If the circle with the Cartesian equation 


a(v’+y’)+ brt+eyt+d=0 


is a real proper circle, and the point P(a, y) is a real point outside 
of it, then the expression 


a(x+y)+br+cy+d 


is proportional to the power of P with respect to the circle; that is, 
to the length of the square of the tangent from P to the circle. If 
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P is a real point inside the circle, the power may be defined as the 
product of the lengths of the segments of any chord through P. 


Also, if 
be +cy+d=0 


is a real straight line, the expression 
ber+cy+d 


is proportional to the length of the perpendicular from any real 
point to the line. 

By virtue of § 60 these relations hold for a linear equation in 
tetracyclical coérdinates. Of course if the points, circles, or lines 
involved are imaginary, the phraseology is largely a matter of 
definition. We may say, then: 


The most general tetracyclical codrdinates of a point consist of the 
ratios of four quantities each of which is equal to a constant times the 
power of the point with reference to a circle of reference, or, in case 
the cirele of reference is a straight line, to a constant times the length 
of the perpendicular from the point to the line.* 


By means of (1) the fundamental relation @ (x)= 0 goes over 
into the new fundamental relation 


X@)= > XX, = 0, (3) 
and the polar equation w(a, y)=0 becomes 
Ox, Y)= aX, Y= 0, (4) 


where the determinant |a,,| does not vanish. 

The real point at infinity has now the codrdinates X|: X,: X,: X, 
=a,:8,:7,:6, and hence by a proper choice of the circles of 
reference may be given any desired codrdinates. The locus at 
infinity has the equation 


Wet AB ex A Fon, 


* Some authors prefer to define the codrdinate as the quotient of the power of the 
point divided by the radius, since this quotient goes over into twice the length of 
the perpendicular from the point to a straight line when the radius of the circle 
becomes infinite. This definition fails if the circle of reference is a point circle 
when the corresponding coérdinate is the square of the distance of the point from 
the center of the circle. Since the constant which may multiply each codrdinate is 
arbitrary, we prefer the definition in the text. 
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A circle with the equation 
av,+ ag,+ 4,7,+ 4,2,= 9 
has in the new codrdinates the equation 
AX,+4,X,+4,X,+ 4,X,= 0, 
where pt,= 4,4 +8 A yA +O A, 
pa,= 4,4, + B,A,+ %A,+ 6A, 
pa,= a,A,+ B 4 ante pO 8,4, 
pa,= a,A.+B8,4,+ Fas 5,4,. 


(5) 


By virtue of these relations the condition for a special circle 
n(a)=0 becomes a new relation 


H(4)= eA A= 0, (6) 
and the condition 7 (a, 6)= 0 for orthogonal circles becomes 
H(A, B)=>b,A,B,= 0. (7) 


The form H(A) may be computed directly from 0 CX) as follows: 
By formulas (4) and (2), § 58, the equation of a point circle 
with the center Y, is 


OCG Y=0: 
Hence, if A,X, +A, X,+4,4,+4,X,= 0 
is a point circle, we must have 
PA,= 4, Y,+ a. Y,+ ag¥,+ a4¥,. (8) 


These equations can be solved for Y, since the determinant | a, | 
does not vanish. But Y; being the codrdinates of a point must sat- 
isfy the fundamental relation (8). Substituting, we obtain a rela- 
tion between the 4’s to be satisfied by any point circle. This can 
be nothing else than the condition 


H(4)=0. 
By virtue of (8) we have, accordingly, 
H¢4) =kO(Y) 


But (8) can be written oA, = ay 


Hence we have H ( a) = KQ(Y). (9) 
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Also the form Q(X) may be computed from the form H (A) as 
follows: If A is a point circle, equation (7) expresses the condition 
that the center of A should lie on a circle B. But if X, are the 
coordinates of the center of A, this condition is 

B,X,+B,X,+ B,X,+ B,X,= 0. 
Hence, by comparison with (7), 
pX;= 6,4, +b,.4,+0;545+ 5,44 (10) 


Since 4 is a point circle its coefficients 4, satisfy (6). Therefore, 
if equations (10) are solved for A, and the result substituted in 
(6), we have a relation satisfied by the codrdinates of any point. 


This can only be OC 0. 
By virtue of (10) we have, accordingly, 
0.(X) = kH (A). 
; oH 
But (10) can be written oX,= si 
oH\ _ 
Hence we have 50] (=) = KH (4). (11) 


64. Orthogonal codrdinates. Particular interest attaches to the case 
in which the four circles of reference are mutually orthogonal. If 
the circle X,= 0 is orthogonal to the circle X,= 0, we have, from (7), 
§ 63, 6,=0. Therefore, for an orthogonal system of codrdinates 
CAA als Poem Paty he Lee 7 PO 

Equations (10), § 63, give 

pX,= kA, 
whence the fundamental relation for the point codrdinates is 
2 Creep Cd dpad Che IP. 
(®D)=stetatan?. 
Carpi tiys ty 

Without changing the codrdinate circles it is obviously possible 

to change the coefficients in (1), § 68, so that k,=1. Then we have 
(XK) = XP + AEH APA, 


H(A) = A?+ 43+ 43+ 4}. 
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A special case is obtained by placing 


pX,= 2,— X; 
pX,= 22.5 
pX,= 22, 


pX,= —1(@,+ 2), 

where z, are the special codrdinates of § 57. The four circles of 
reference are a real circle with center at O and radius 1, two per- 
pendicular straight lines through O, and an imaginary circle with 
center at O and radius 2. 

65. The linear transformation. Let x, be any set (special or 
general) of tetracyclical codrdinates where (v7)=0 is the fun- 
damental relation, and consider the transformation defined by the 
equations : 
PU, = @,,T, + @,L + A, Cat OTs 
P w= @,,2,+ on 0, OU 49 
P s ae 2, O yy 0+ 54X49 


iKe= 
Pas @ 7, Bi @,%, as @ 5%, wy @ 44U 49 


@) 


where the determinant of the coefficients |a,,| does not vanish and 
where 2} satisfies the same fundamental relation as 2;. 
| By means of (1) any point 2, is transformed into a point z/, and 
since the equations can be solved for z,, the relation between a 
point and its transformed point is one to one. 
By means of (1), also, any circle 
a,2,+ a,2,+ a,x,+ a,27,=0 
is transformed into the circle 
ax, + aa, + ase) + ala! =0, 
where pa; = Ay, + Ajay + Aj9g + Ajay. 
Now, if y, is a fixed point, x, a variable point, and y/ and 2/ the 
transformed points respectively, the equation 


o(2, y)=9 
is transformed into the equation 
o(2', y’)=0, 


since the equation (x)= 0 is transformed into o(2!)= 0. 
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That is, by the transformation (1) special circles are transformed 
into special circles, the center of each special circle being transformed 
into the center of the transformed circle. 

It follows from the above that nonspecial circles are transformed 
into nonspecial circles, for if a nonspecial circle were transformed 
into a special circle, the inverse transformation would transform a 
special circle into a nonspecial circle, and since the inverse trans- 
formation is also of the form (1), this is impossible. 

We may accordingly infer that by the transformation (1) the 
equation 7(a)=0 is transformed into itself. 

We may distinguish between two main classes of transformations 
of the form (1) according as the real point at infinity is invariant 
or not. The truth of the following theorem is evident: 


If a linear transformation leaves the real point at infinity invariant, 
every straight line is transformed into a straight line and every proper 
cirele into a proper circle. If a linear transformation transforms the 
real point at infinity into a point O and transforms a point O' into 
the real point at infinity, any straight line is transformed into a circle 
through O, and any circle through O' 1s transformed into a straight line. 


Since, as we have seen, the equation 7 (a) = 0 is transformed into 
itself, we may write n(a’)=kn(a), the value of k depending on 
the factor p in (1). With the same factor we have 7(6')=kn(6) 
and 7(a’, b!)=kn(a, b). Hence by (8), § 61, the angle between 
two circles is equal to the angle between the two transformed 
circles. The linear transformation ts therefore conformal. 

66. The metrical transformation. We shall prove first that any 
transformation of the metrical group can be expressed as a linear 
transformation of tetracyclical codrdinates. 

We have seen in § 45 that a transformation of the metrical group 
is a linear transformation of the Cartesian coédrdinates 2 and y 
together with the condition (x?+ y”)=K' (27+ y’). It follows from 
this that the transformation can be expressed as a linear transfor- 
mation of the special codrdinates of § 57. But the general tetra- 
cyclical codrdinates are linear combinations of the special ones. 
Hence the theorem is proved. 

Since a metrical transformation transforms straight lines into 
straight lines, it must leave the real point at infinity invariant. 
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Conversely, any linear transformation of tetracyclical coordinates 
which leaves the real point at infinity invariant is a transformation of 
the metrical group. This may be shown as follows: 

If the real point at infinity is invariant, the locus at infinity is 
transformed into itself, since it is a special circle with its center at 
the real point at infinity. Therefore any linear transformation of 
general tetracyclical codrdinates which leaves the real point at infinity 
invariant is equivalent to a transformation of the special coordinates 
of § 57, which leaves the point 1:0: 0:0 invariant and transforms 
the locus z,= 0 into itself; that is, to a transformation of the form 


P a, ~ Ca MP @ 4%, 5 @, 4, 5 @ 4% 49 


pu, = XX ty a OU 5) 
[Paac 
pt, = AU, + OU, + @,0,, 
as 
pxr,= L,- 
: in ae ie) HOV PE 2 
Since a+ al? — ala = hb (aj + rj— 2%), (2) 


we have, for the coefficients, the conditions 
2 Pe ee CF ans pe 
B+ Wyo = Aygt A, = Ay = “2? 
05+ @ 053 = 0, (3) 
pee 2 CAA ae 4) = 0, 
Coa 2 (@,,0,4+ 0,4) = 0. 


Now the last three equations of (1) are equivalent to the equa- 
tions in Cartesian codrdinates 


= ; 

Le G 4 ae Oo 
Wo 

Ye Oat a O54 ar W549 


and the conditions imposed on the coefficients are exactly those 
necessary to make this a metrical transformation. The first equa- 
tion in (1) is a consequence of the last three equations in (1) and 
the condition (2). In fact, the coefficients a,,,, @,.) @., and @,, may 
first be determined to satisfy equations (3), the coefficients a, and 
a, may be assumed arbitrarily, and the coefficients a a * out 
and @,, are then determined by (3). This proves the gheoreetl . 

67. Inversion. Two points P and P’ are inverse with respect to a 
nonspecial circle C if every circle through P and P’ is orthogonal 
to C. From this it follows that if C is a straight line two inverse 
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points are symmetrical with respect to that line; that is, the straight 
line PP’ is perpendicular to C and bisected by it. By a limit process 
it is natural to define the inverse of a point on the straight line C 
as the point itself. 

If C is a proper circle with radius r and center 4 (Fig. 48), the 
inverse of A is the real point at infinity, since the circles which 
pass through 4 and the real point at infinity are straight lines 
perpendicular to C. If P is not at A 
nor on C, the straight line PP’ must Reis 
pass through A, since that line is a DS 
circle through P and P’ which by defi- <i 
nition must be orthogonal to C. Take 
now the point M midway between P 
and P’ so that 

AM=1(AP+AP), 
and with M as a center construct a 
circle through P and P’. If R# is the radius of this circle, 
R=}(AP!—AP). 

By squaring the last two equations and subtracting one from the 

other, we have AM Boe AP OAPI 


Fic. 48 


But the condition for orthogonal circles gives 
F?+r°—AM'= 0. 

Hence we have as the condition satisfied by two inverse points 

with respect to a circle with radius r and center A 
Aled bee Ia, Ch) 

Conversely, if P and P’ are two points so placed that the line 
PP’ passes through A and the condition (1) is satisfied, the line PP’ 
and the circle described on PP’ as a diameter are easily proved to 
be orthogonal to C. Then any circle through P and P’ is orthogonal 
to C by theorem IV, § 62. Hence P and P’ are inverse points. 

The condition (1) shows that if one of the points P and P’ is 
inside of the circle, the other is outside of it. The condition holds 
also for the point 4, since if AP=0, AP’/=o. By a natural 
extension of the definition of inverse points, condition (1) can also 
be taken to hold for a point on the circle C, so that we may say 
that any point on the circle C is its own inverse. 
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It is to be noticed that inverse points as here defined are also 
inverse in the sense of § 53 if the circle C is a proper circle, but 
the definition given in this section is wider than that in § 53; since 
it holds when the circle becomes a straight line. 

An inversion with respect to a nonspecial circle C is defined as 
a point transformation by which each point of the plane is trans- 
formed into its inverse point with respect to that circle. We shall 
proceed to prove that any inversion can be represented by a linear 
transformation of tetracyclical codrdinates. It is first of all to 
be noticed that by an inversion each point of the circle C is 
left unchanged by the inversion. This condition is met by the 


transformation of ae a> ae (2) 


where > o%.= 0 is the equation of C. Now let >34,= 0 be any 
circle through z, and its transformed point 2}. Since >= 0 and 
> oat= 0, we have, from (2), 


a,b, + a,b, + a,b,+ 4,5, = 0. (3) 
If a= 0 is orthogonal to C, we have 
Like? 0 7) 7 
b eye lb a pe eee 
aS) | 127, pac dak Scout <cl me © 


and therefore if (4) is satisfied by all values of , which satisfy (3), 


we may place an 
a; = de, ° 


It remains to determine A. For that purpose we use the con- 
dition that (x)= 0 and w(2’)= 0, and for convenience writing A 
in place of the symbol }'¢,7,, we have 


wo (Ar + a4) = 2A (a, a) + A?w (a) = 0. (5) 
Bat o(s)=0 (2) and, by (11), § 63, 


On 1 7] 7 é 
ay (a ay ss i 0 u} on 
=) 7(¢) 5*|e MRO Pia |: 


Hence o(ay=ik [a,e+ a,¢,+ 4,¢,+ 4,¢,], 
and since @(a)= as a, a 
; Ds, “0a, 
we have oe ke.. 
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1 do k k 
Theref == —— ee Ags 
erefore (2, a) 5 yh aah By th =54, 
and, from (5), A= ; @(a)=—7(c). 
We have consequently built up the transformation 


D 
px! = 2 (¢)— Fey Cut (6) 


which is an inverse transformation, since it transforms any point z, 
into a point 2; such that any circle through 2; and a! is orthogonal 
to C. The theorem is therefore proved. It is to be noticed that the 
transformation is completely determined when the circle C is known. 

68. The linear group. We are now prepared to prove the fol- 
lowing proposition : 

Any linear transformation by which the real point at infinity is 
invariant or is transformed into a point not at infinity is the product 
of an inversion and a metrical transformation. 

To prove this let 7 be a transformation of the form 

pr, = 1% + Wo%_ + Xj 3%, + U4, 
by means of which the relation w(#)= 0 is transformed into itself. 

If the real point at infinity is invariant, the transformation is 
metrical (§ 66). If the real point at infinity is transformed into a 
finite point A, let A be taken as the center of a circle C with respect 
to which an inversion J is carried out. By J the point A goes into 
the real point at infinity. Hence the product I7 leaves the point at 
infinity invariant and is therefore a metrical transformation. Call 
it M. Then IT=M; 


whence T=1'U=TIM. 


We have written 7~-'=J because an inversion repeated gives the 
identical transformation, and hence an inversion is its own inverse. 

The tetracyclical coérdinates are adapted to the study of the 
properties of figures which are not altered by this group of linear 
transformations. In the geometry of these properties the straight 
line is not to be distinguished from a circle, since any point of the 
plane may be transformed into the real point at infinity, and thereby 
any circle may be transformed into a straight line and vice versa. 
Any pencil of circles may in this way be transformed into a pencil 
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of straight lines and many properties of pencils of circles obtained 
from the more evident properties of pencils of straight lines. 

The distinction between special and nonspecial circles is, how- 
ever, fundamental, since a circle of one of these classes is trans- 
formed into a circle of the same class. 


EXERCISES 


1. Write formulas (6), § 67, for the special codrdinates of § 57 and 
for the orthogonal codrdinates of § 64. 

2. From (6), § 67, obtain in the codrdinates of § 57 the formulas for 
inversion on the circle of unit radius with its center at the origin, and 
check by changing to Cartesian coordinates. 

3. Show from (6), § 67, that inversion on a fundamental circle 
of a system of orthogonal coérdinates is expressed by changing the 
sign of the corresponding coérdinate and leaving the other codrdinates 
unchanged. 

4. Prove that a plane figure is unchanged by four inversions on 
four orthogonal circles. 


5. Show that three inversions on orthogonal circles have the same 
effect as an inversion on a fourth circle orthogonal to the three. 


6. Prove that the product of two inversions is commutative when 
and only when they take place with reference to orthogonal circles. 


7. Show that the product of two inversions on two straight lines is 
a rotation about the point of intersections of the two lines. 


8. By Ex. 7 show that the product of two inversions on the circles 
C, and C, can be replaced by the product of the inversions on two cir- 
cles C; and C, if Cj and C) pass through an intersection of C, and C, 
and make the same angle with each other. 


9. Consider the curve defined by the quadratic equation 
Date = 0. 


Show that any circle or straight line intersects the curve in four 
points. If the codrdinates are the special codrdinates of § 57, classify 
the curve according as (1) it does not pass through the real point at 
infinity, (2) it passes once through the real point at infinity, (3) it 
passes twice through the real point at infinity. Obtain the Cartesian 
equation for each of the classes and note the relation of the curve to 
the circular points at infinity. Note that the above classification is 


unessential from the standpoint of the linear group of tetracyclical 
transformations. 
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69. Duals of tetracyclical coordinates. By anticipating a little of 
the discussion of space geometry, to be given later, we may obtain 
duals to the tetracyclical codrdinates. The student to whom space 
geometry is unknown may postpone the reading of this section. 

If we interpret the ratios z,:2,:2,:2, as quadriplanar point 
coordinates in space of three dimensions, then 

o(r)=0 (1) 
is a surface of second order, and the geometry on this surface is 
dualistic with the geometry in the plane obtained by the use of 
tetracyclical codrdinates. 

The linear equation >42= 0 represents the plane section of 
the surface (1), and these sections are the duals of the circles in 
the plane. The point at infinity is a point on (1) not necessarily 
geometrically peculiar, and the straight lines in the tetracyclical 
plane are duals to the plane sections of (1) through this point. 

More specifically let us consider the specialized codrdinates of 
§ 57 and place in space 2,:2,:4,:4,=2:uv:y:t, the usual homoge- 
neous Cartesian coordinates. The fundamental equation is now 
the equation a+ y?—2t=0, 


which, in space, represents an elliptic paraboloid. We have, then, 
the following dualistic properties: 


The tetracyclical plane The elliptie paraboloid 

The real point at infinity. The point at infinity on OZ. 

Any circle. Any plane section. 

Any proper circle. An elliptic section made by a 
plane not parallel to OZ. 

Any straight line. A parabolic section made by a 
plane parallel to OZ. 

A special circle. A section made by a tangent 
plane. 

A point circle. A section made by a tangent 
plane not parallel to 0Z. 

The center of a point circle. The point of tangency. 

A special straight line. A section made by a tangent 
plane parallel to OZ (a minimum 
plane). 

The special line at infinity. The section made by the plane 


at infinity. 
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Again, if we have tetracyclical coordinates for which the funda- 


al equation is gut 
pienvalsett x24 02+ 42—23=0, 


which can be obtained from the special orthogonal system given 

in § 64 by multiplying x, by ¢, the geometry obtained thereby is 

dualistic with the geometry on the surface of the sphere 
P+y+e=1. 


In this case the tetracyclical point at infinity is dualistic to the 
point W, where the sphere is cut by OZ. Circles on the tetracyclical 
plane are dualistic to circles on the sphere, the straight lines on 
the plane corresponding to circles through the point NV on the 
sphere. This brings into clear light the absolute equivalence of a 
straight line and circle by the use of tetracyclical codrdinates. In 
fact, the plane geometry on the tetracyclical plane is the stereo- 
graphic projection of the spherical geometry. 

To see this take the sphere whose equation is 


oe y+ 2=1, 
and let (0, 0, 1) be a fixed point on it and P (&, », €) any point 
on it. The equation of the straight line VP is 


“ style ail 

Eon ¢-1 
and this ine intersects the plane z=0 in a point Q with the 
coordinates é n 


c= 


teat = Ser 


From these equations and the equation £+7?+ ¢?=1, which 
expresses the fact that P is on the sphere, we may compute 


prea ty eile _@+y—-1 
e+ y+ e+y+l Pet 
from which, by placing 
£2, : on oz), mee 
L, uf) ’ zm, 
we have pe, = 2+ y*—-1, 
px, = 22, 
pr,= 2y, 


pr=a'+ y+. 
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Now, on the one hand, z,: x,: z,: x, are homogeneous Cartesian 
coordinates of a point on the sphere, and, on the other hand, they are 
tetracyclical codrdinates of a point on the plane, being connected 
with the specialized codrdinates of § 57 by the equations 


je EY, ! 
PL, = 2% — X%, 


Gy 
pL, = 2X5, 


! f 
prt, = 2 23, pt,=2U,+%, 


where 2{: 2}: 2}: z/ are the special codrdinates. 
From this relation we may read off the following dualistic 


properties : 
Plane 
Any point of the plane. 
The point at infinity. 
Any circle. 
A straight line. 
A special circle. 


A point circle. | 

The center of a point circle. 

A special straight line. 

The center of a special straight 
line. 


The special line at infinity. 


Parallel lines. 


Sphere 


Any point on the sphere. 

The point N. 

A circle (any plane section). 

A circle through NV. 

A section made by a tangent 
plane. 

A section made by a tangent 
plane not passing through N. 

The point of tangency of the 
tangent plane. 

A tangent 
through N. 

A point on the plane z =1 not 
coincident with N. 

The section made by the plane 
z =1/(a tangent plane). 

Circles tangent to each other 
at N. 


plane passing 


CHAPTER X 
A SPECIAL SYSTEM OF COORDINATES 


70. The coordinate system. Each of the two codrdinates z and y 
in a Cartesian system is of the type described in § 7 for the coérdi- 
nate of a point on a line. An interesting example of a more general 
type of codrdinates may be obtained by taking each of the codrdi- 
nates in the manner described in § 8. We shall develop a little of 
the geometry obtained. The results will be of importance chiefly as 
showing that much of the ordinary 
conventions as to points at infinity 
and the ordinary classification of 
curves is dependent on the choice 
of the codrdinate system. This fact 
has already come to light in the 
use of tetracyclical coordinates. The 
present chapter emphasizes the fact. 

To obtain our system of codrdi- 
nates take two axes OX and OY 
(Fig. 49) intersecting in O at right 
angles, and on each axis take besides O another point of refer- 
ence, 4 on OX and B on OY. Then, if P is any point of the plane, 
to obtain the coérdinates of P draw through P a parallel to OY 
meeting OX in MM, and a parallel to OX meeting OY in N. Let the 
coordinates of M be defined as in § 8 by 


Fie. 49 


_k,:OM 2, 

Boks AM 2, 

and those of V by Perish, 
k,-BN y 


The coérdinates of P may then be taken as (A, ») or otherwise 
written as (#,:2,, y,:y,). It is clear from § 8 that the ordinary 


Cartesian coordinates are a limiting case of these codrdinates as A 
and B recede to infinity. 
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The coérdinates being thus defined for real points the usual ex- 
tension is made to imaginary points as defined by imaginary values 
of the codrdinates. To consider the locus at infinity let P recede 
indefinitely from 0. This may happen in three ways: 

1. P may move on a straight line parallel to OX. Then the ratio 
,: x, approaches the limiting ratio 4,:%,, and the ratio y,: y, has 
the constant value determined by any point on the straight line. 

2. P may move on a straight line parallel to OY. Then z,: 2, has 
the constant value determined by a point on that line, and y,: y, 
approaches the limiting value 4,: &,. 

3. P may move on a straight line not parallel to OX or OY. 
Then M and WN each approaches the point at infinity on its respec- 
tive axis, and therefore the ratio x,: x, approaches k,: k, and the 
ratio y,: y, approaches k,: k,. 

These are the only points which we recognize as at infinity. In 
other words, if P recedes indefinitely from O it will not be con- 
sidered as approaching a definite point at infinity unless the point 
on the curve approaches as a limit a point on a straight Ee. We 
have, then, the proposition 


All points at infinity have codrdinates which satisfy the equation 
(ha, — kx.) ky, — ky)= 9. (1) 
To define the nature of the locus at infinity we note first that 


an equation of the type a2, + 4,0,= 0, (2) 


if satisfied by real points, represents a straight line parallel to OX; 
and the equation ay, + a,y,= 0, (3) 


if satisfied by real points, represents a line parallel to OY. With 
the usual extension of theorems in analytic geometry we say that 
these equations always represent lines parallel respectively to OX 
and OY. We must therefore say that equation (1) represents two 
straight lines which have the point (4,:k,, ,:%,) in common. We 
have, then, the proposition 

The locus at infinity consists of two straight lines having in common 
a point called the double point at infinity. 


The foregoing discussion shows that an important distinction 
between lines which are parallel either to OX or to OY and lines 
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which are not so parallel. The straight lines which are parallel to 
OX or OY we shall call special lines and divide them into two fam- 
ilies of parallel lines. Lines which are not special we shall call 
ordinary lines. We have already seen that a special line has a 
point at infinity which is peculiar to itself and that all ordinary 
lines have the same point at infinity; namely, the double point 
at infinity. We may accordingly state the following theorems, the 
proofs of which are obvious: 


I. Two special lines of the same family have no point in common. 

II. Two special lines of different families, or a special line and an 
ordinary line, have only one point in common which lies in the finite 
region of the plane. 

I. Two nonparallel ordinary lines have always the double point 
at infinity and one other finite point in common. 

IV. Two parallel ordinary lines have only the double point at 
infinity im common. 


71. The straight line and the equilateral hyperbola. From the 

equations pr,=k, - OM, 
px,=k, - AM, 

which define the coordinates, we may 
obtain 

p (he, — kx,)=k,k,- OA=kk,a; 

aka, 
hy, — ky 

bky 
ky, —kegyy 

Now let C (Fig. 50) be a fixed point with codrdinates 
(a,:@,, B,:8,), let CD be the line through C parallel to OY, and 


let CH be the line through C parallel to OX. Then, if the line PM 
meets CH in M’ and the line PN meets CD in N’, we have 


whence OM= 


Similarly, ON = 


om'= oM—oD=—%r_ tty, HL Hy 
2, —kyw, kya,—hya, * kya, — kya, 


ON'= ON— OK= bkyy = bk,B, 2 P— Bots — BiYs 
ky, KYo k,B,— kB, thy, — so 


where ¢, and ¢, are constants dependent upon the position of C. 
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Consider now a locus defined by the condition 
oo const 
CN 


This locus is obviously a straight line through ©, and its equation 
is of the form 


(4,2, — @v,) (hy, — key.) - (By, — BY.) hz,— hk.) =0, C1) 
where a is a constant. 
Conversely, any equation of the form (1) in which a is not zero 


k, é , 
or infinity, and Cae , Baek *, Tepresents an ordinary straight 


uk Bilek, 
line. For (@,: a, a: 8,) fixes a point C, and the equation is equiva- 
1 
lent to a const. If a is zero, or infinity, or rane ky, or ao a 


the equation is factorable and represents two ae cites one at 
least of which is at infinity. 
Again, consider the locus of P defined by the equation 


CM’ . CN'= const. 


This locus is an equilateral hyperbola with two special lines as 
asymptotes. We shall call it a special hyperbola. Its equation is 


(4,2,— a2.) (B,y,—B,Y,) ee (4z,- k,x,) (AY, Yo) = 0. (2) 


Conversely, ie a of Aen form (2) in which a is not zero 


or infinity, and © ae pee a represents a special hyperbola. 


ha By he 

For (@,:@,, £8) fixes a point C, and the sacle is equivalent 

to CM'.CN'=const. If ais zero, or infinity, or digi gi Fs or B= k , 
a, 1 8 

Bitation (2) can be factored and represents two San lines. 

It is to be noticed that equation (1) is satisfied by the codrdinates 

of the double point at infinity and that equation (2) is not. 

72. The bilinear equation. Equations (1) and (2) of § 71 are of 
the form 
Axy,+ Bury,+ Cry,+ Dry, = 9, (1) 
which is a bilinear equation in #,: 2, and y,: y.- 

We shall now assume equation (1) and examine it in order to see 

it is always of one of the types of § 71. 
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In the first place it is easy to show that the necessary and suffi- 
cient condition that (1) should factor into the form 
(ax, + bx,) (ey, + Sy.) = 9 
is that 4D—BC=0. Furthermore, the necessary and sufficient 
condition that (1) should be satisfied by the codrdinates of the 
double point at infinity is 
Ak k,+ Bk,k,+ Ch,k,+ Dk,k,= 9. 

We shall denote the left-hand member of this equation by K and 
make four cases according to the vanishing or nonvanishing of the 
two quantities K and 4D—BC. 

CAsE I. AD—BC#0, K #0. The equation cannot be factored 
and the locus does not pass through the double point at infinity. 
Therefore it cannot be of the type (1), § 71. It will be of the 
form (2), § 71, however, if we can find a,, a,, 8, 8,, and a to satisfy 
the equations a,B,— ak,k,= pA, 

— a8. + akk,= pB, 
— @,8,+ akk.= pC, 
a,B,— ak,k,= pD. 
These equations can be solved by taking 
a, = Ck, + Dk,, 
a,=— (Ak, + Bk,), 
8, = Bk,+ Dk,, 
8,=— (Ak, + Ck,), 
a=BC— AD. 

Hence equation (1) represents a special hyperbola. 

Casge Il. AD—BC #0, K=0. The equation cannot be factored 
and the locus passes through the double point at infinity. We shall 
compare the equation with (1), § 71. The locus of the equation 
under consideration intersects OX in the point (D: —B, 0:1), 
which we will take as (@,:a@,, 8,: 8,). Using these values in day 
§ 71, and comparing with (1) af this section, we have 


— Bk,— ak, = pA, 
Bk,= pB, 
— Dk,+ ak, = pc, 


Dk,= 
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Bk,+Ak, Dk 
whence a= a = , these values agreeing, since 
2 1 
K=0. Since 4D —BC # 0, a cannot be zero. 


Therefore the locus represents an ordinary straight line. 


Cass III]. AD—BC=0, K#0. The equation is factorable 
into the equations of two special lines, one of each family. Neither 
line can be at infinity since the locus does not pass through the 
double point at infinity. 


Case IV. 4D—BC=0, K=0. The equation is factorable into 
the equations of two special lines, one of each family. At least one 
of these lines must be at infinity since the locus passes through the 
double point at infinity. 

If we call a singular bilinear locus one defined by the equation (1) 
when 4D —BC=0, and a nonsingular bilinear locus one defined 
by (1) when 4D—BC #0, we have the following result: 


A nonsingular bilinear locus is a special hyperbola or an ordinary 
straight line according as it does not or does pass through the double 
point at infinity. 

A singular bilinear locus consists of two special lines, one of each 
family, where one or both of the lines may be a line at infinity. 


73. The bilinear transformation. Consider the transformation 
pxy= @2,+B8,2,, 
Pr, = 4%, + 8,22, Se si har oe’ 
TY, = WY, + BoYo, 
TY = Yair + SoYa+ 
This defines a one-to-one relation between the points (2,:2,, y,:y,) 
and the points (z!: 2}, y{: yj). The following properties are evident : 
I. Any special line is transformed into a special line of the same 
family and any singular bilinear locus into a singular bilinear locus. 
II. The lines at infinity may remain fixed or be transformed 
into any two special lines. 
III. The point at infinity may be fixed or be transformed into 
any other point either at infinity or in the finite part of the plane. 
IV. If the double point at infinity is fixed, ordinary straight 
lines are transformed into ordinary straight lines and special 
hyperbolas into special hyperbolas. 


(4,6, a B,, ‘z 0) 
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V. If the double point at infinity is transformed into a finite 
point A and the finite point B is transformed into the double point 
at infinity, any ordinary line is transformed into a special hyperbola 
through A, and any special hyperbola through B is transformed into 
an ordinary straight line. The line 4B is transformed into itself. 


EXERCISES 


1. Show that the cross ratio of the four points in which a special 
line meets four special lines of the other family is unaltered by the 
bilinear transformation. 

2. Study the transformation pxj=¥,, p%=Y2., TYj=%, TYZ=2, 
and also the transformation obtained as the product of this and the 
bilinear transformation of the text. 

3. Given in space the hyperboloid 27+ 7?— z?=1 and ) and p defined 
by the equations 


yatta Leg yp CEE, 


l—-y «+z Pet tin wee 

Note that (A, #) are coérdinates of a point on the hyperboloid and 
name the essential features of a geometry on the hyperboloid which 
is dualistic to the geometry in the plane discussed in this chapter. 
Generalize by replacing the hyperboloid by any quadric surface. 
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PART HI. THREE-DIMENSIONAL GEOMETRY 


CHAPTER XI 
CIRCLE COORDINATES 


74, Elementary circle coordinates. As the first example of a 
geometric element determined by three codrdinates, thus leading to 
a three-dimensional geometry, we will take the circle. If we con- 
sider a real proper circle with the radius r and with its center at 
the point (h, k) in Cartesian codrdinates, we might take the three 
quantities (h, k,.r) as the codrdinates of the circle. It is more 
general, however, to take the Cartesian equation 


a€(e+y)+a,c+a,y+a,=0 (1) 
as the definition of the circle and to take the ratios a,: a,: a,:.a, as 
its coordinates. The circle may then be of any of the types specified 
in § 59. If it is a real proper circle the codrdinates are essentially 


the same as (A, k, r). 

We may also take the equation in tetracyclical codrdinates z,, 

ik 2m Ue, + Ue, + PT me 0, (2) 

and take the ratios w,: u,: u,: w, as the codrdinates of the circle. If 
the point codrdinates x, are the special codrdinates of § 57, the circle 
coordinates u, obtained from equation (2) are the same as the 
coordinates a, obtained from equation (1), but in general no sim- 
plification is introduced by the use of the special codrdinates. In 
fact, it is in many cases simpler to assume that the point coordinates 
zx, in equation (2) are orthogonal. 

Unless it is otherwise explicitly stated we shall assume in the 
following that z, are orthogonal tetracyclical point codrdinates 
connected by the relation: 


@(“)= 2+ re+azitaz=0. (3) 
Then the condition that equation (2) shall represent a special 
circle is n(U)= u2+ ust u2+uZ= 0. (4) 
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As shown in § 63 the equation of a special circle with the center 
48 OY; T= YUH YMA Yh gt Ys%= 0, (5) 
where, of course, y, satisfy the fundamental relation (8). 

Hence, if (2) is a special circle the coefficients u, are exactly the 
coérdinates of its center. Because of the importance of this result 
we repeat it in a theorem: 

I. If x, are orthogonal tetracyclical point coordinates and u, are circle 
codrdinates based upon them, then the circle codrdinates of a special 
circle are the point codrdinates of the center of the circle. . 

Two circles with the coérdinates v, and w,; are orthogonal when 

9%, W) = 0,0, + 0, + U,W,+ 0,0,= 0. (6) 
From this we may deduce the following theorems: 
IT. A linear equation 
AU, + a,U,+ a,u,+ 4,u,= 0 (7) 
in ctrele coérdinates defines a linear circle complex which 1s composed 
of all circles orthogonal to a base circle a,: a,: a,: a,. 

For equation (7) is simply equation (6) with v, replaced by the 

constants a, and with w, replaced by the variables 1,. 


The complex contains special circles whose centers are the points 
of the base circle. 


When the base circle is a special circle the complex is called a 
special complex. It consists of all circles through the center of the 
base circle, and the condition for it is 

ay+az+ai+az=0. 

If a, are the codrdinates of the real point at infinity, equation (7) 
defines a special complex consisting of all the straight lines of 
the plane. 


IIT, If two circles belong to a linear complex, all circles of the pencil 
defined by the two belong to the comples. 
The proof of this theorem is left to the student. 
IV. Two simultaneous linear equations 
au, + aju,+ a,u,+ a,u,= 0, 
bu, + bu, + but bu,= 90 


define a linear congruence, which consists of a pencil of circles. 
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To prove this, note that the congruence consists of all circles 
which belong to the two complexes Yau= Oand >'bu,= 0. These 
circles are also common to all complexes of the pencil of complexes 


> (4;+ Ab;) u;= 9, (8) 


and is defined by any two complexes of this pencil. But the pencil 
(8) contains two special complexes given by the values of X which 
satisfy the equation 


(a,+26,)?+ @ rb)? + (a, + rO,)?+ (a,+ rb,)’= 0. (9) 


If the bases of the two special complexes are distinct, the con- 
gruence consists of all circles through two points and is therefore 
a pencil of circles. 

If the bases of the two special complexes coincide, equation 
(9) has equal roots. We may without loss of generality assume 

au;= 0 to be the special complex of the pencil. Then a= 0, 
and since (9) has equal roots > 40;= 0; that is, the point a, is on 
the circle 6,. Hence the congruence consists of all circles which 
pass through a fixed point on a circle and are orthogonal to that 
circle.. They accordingly form a pencil of tangent circles. 

75. The quadratic circle complex. The equation 


0, = 0 (4;= A) (1) 


defines a quadratic circle complex. 

Let v, and w, be any two circles. Then pu;=v,;+ Az, is any circle 
of the pencil defined by v, and w,, and belongs to the complex (1) 
when A satisfies the equation 


> ate 2 WD 0+ PD a= 0. (2) 
Hence we have the following theorem: 


I. The quadratic complex contains two distinct or coincident circles 
from any pencil of circles unless all circles of the pencil belong to the 
complex. 

} 
* Now let v, be a circle of the complex (1). Then one root of (2) 
is zero, and two roots will be zero when 


> Ay,VW,= 0. (3) 
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Equation (3) will be satisfied by all values of w,; when », satis- 


fies the equations | vy +a.0-+a.v.+4.0,=0, 


pharss! 12 2 18 3 144 
49” au A902 1 a,,0,+ a 0, ( 4) 
0, + 4,0, + A,9%, + Fy, = 0, 
O44" a AyYat Ay + Fs as 0, 


and any v, which satisfy these equations will also satisfy (1) and 
hence be the coérdinates of a circle of the complex. Therefore 


Il, Any circle whose codrdinates v,; satisfy equations (4) will be a 
circle of the complex such that any pencil of circles which contains v, 
and does not lie entirely on the complex will have only v; in common 
with the complecx. 


Such a circle is called a double circle of the complex. A double 
circle does not always exist in a given complex, however, for the 
necessary and sufficient condition that equations (4) should have 
a solution is that the determinant of the coefficients should vanish. 
A complex that contains a double circle is called a singular complex. 

If in equation(2) », is the double circle of a singular complex and 
w, any other circle of the complex, the equation is identically satis- 
fied. Hence we have the following theorem: 


HII. Ina singular complex the pencil of circles defined by the double 
circle and any other pencil of the complex lies entirely in the complex. 


We shall now proceed to find the locus of the centers of the 
special circles of the quadratic complex. The special circles have 
coérdinates u; which satisfy simultaneously equation (1) and also 
the equation for a special circle 


Urtuz+uz+u2= 0. (5) 
The circle coérdinates are also (theorem I, § 74) the point codr- 
dinates of the centers of the special circles. These codrdinates 
define a one-dimensional extent. Therefore the locus of the centers 
of the special circles of the complex is a curve, which is called a 
cyclic or a bicireular curve (see Ex. 9, § 68). 


The coérdinates u, which satisfy simultaneously (1) and (5) will 
also satisfy the equation 


Diy + ACU + UZ + uz+ U, == 0 (6) 
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for all values of X, and any equation of the form (6) may replace 
(1) in the definition of the locus sought. But among the com- 
plexes defined by (6) there are in general four singular complexes 
corresponding to the values of A defined by the equation 


er r A. a, WN, 

12 a. r a2, Oo —0 
As 5 ar) r 54 
Oi 4 5, Oger r 


Hence we have the following theorem: 


IV. The cyclic is in general the locus of the centers of the special 
circles of any one of four singular complexes. 


Take C, any one of these singular complexes, and consider 
the straight lines belonging to the complex C. Their codrdinates 
satisfy a linear equation 

Cu, + ¢,u,+ ¢,U,+ ¢u,= 0, 
where ¢; are the coordinates of the real point at infinity. Conse- 
quently the straight lines form a one-dimensional extent, and by 
theorem I any pencil of straight lines contains two of the lines of 
this extent. Consequently the lines of the complex C envelop a 
conic, which we shall call I. 

Now let D be the double circle of C, and 7 any straight line of 
C; that is, any tangent line to I. The pencil defined by D and 7 
belongs entirely to C, and consequently the two centers of the two 
point circles of this pencil are points of the cyclic. Furthermore, 
all points of the cyclic can be obtained in this way, since a point 
of the cyclic and the circle D will determine a pencil of circles 
belonging to C and containing a line 7. Hence we may say: 


V. A cyelie can be defined (and in general in four ways) as the 
locus of the centers of the point circles of the pencils of circles defined 
by a fixed circle D and the tangent lines to a fixed conte I’. 


Take B and B, two points on the conic I’, and with F and £ as 
centers construct two circles ¢ and ¢’ orthogonal to D. The circles 
_c and c! determine a pencil of circles orthogonal to D and to the 
chord BR. Hence, by theorem V, § 62, if A and 4! are the points 
of intersection of ¢ and c’, A and J’ are the centers of the point 
circles of the pencil of circles defined by D and the chord FL. 
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Now let P approach B as a limit. The points 4 and A’ approach 
Mand M’ respectively, two points on the envelope of the circles c. 
At the same time 4A and A’ approach as limits the centers of the 
point circles in the pencil of circles defined by D and the tangent 
to the conic I. Hence we have the following theorem: 


VI. A cyclic can be generated as the envelope of a family of circles 
whose centers are on a given conic T' and which are orthogonal to a given 
circle D. Each circle of the family is doubly tangent to the cyclic. 


This generation of the cyclic can in general be made in four 
ways, since, as we have seen, the cyclic can be obtained from the 
point circles of four singular complexes. The cyclic curves have 
been exhaustively studied both with the use of Cartesian codrdi- 
nates and with the use of tetracyclical codrdinates, but a further 
discussion of their properties would require too much space for 
this book. 

EXERCISES 


1. Given the equation Dd tnreitte = 0, consider the polar equation 
DS nite = 0. This assigns to any circle a definite linear complex. 
Discuss this on the analogy of polar lines with respect to a curve 
of second order in the plane, defining tangent complexes, self-polar 
systems of complexes, and the reduction of the original equation to a 
standard form. 


2. Prove that if a quadratic complex contains more than one double 
circle it contains at least a pencil of double circles and degenerates — 
into two linear complexes or a single linear complex taken double. In 
the former case show that each circle of the pencil common to the two 
complexes is a double circle of the quadratic complex. 


3. If a quadratic complex degenerates into two linear complexes, 
show that the cyclic defined by it degenerates into two circles. 


4. Show that any circle in a nonsingular quadratic complex belongs 
to two pencils which lie entirely in the complex. Hence show that any 
quadratic complex is made up of two families of pencils such that any 
circle of the complex belongs to one of each of the families. Show that 
two pencils of the same families never have a circle in common and 


that any pencil of one family contains one circle of each pencil of the 
other family. 


5. Show that the following curves are special cases of cyclics: the 
ovals of Descartes, the ovals of Cassini, the cissoid, the lemniscate, 
the inverse and the pedal curves of conics. 
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76. Higher circle codrdinates. In addition to the four quantities 
U,, Uz» Uy U, uSed in the foregoing sections, we shall now introduce 
a fifth quantity w,, defined by the relation 


Uitugt ugtuzt+ uzZ=0. (1) 


If the point coérdinates x; used in defining the elementary circle 
coordinates u; were not orthogonal, we should define u, by the 
equation 

4 0 n(u)+uz=0, 
of which (1) is a special case. We may also, if we wish, replace 
the five quantities u; by five independent linear combinations of 
them, by virtue of which equation (1) would be transformed into 
a more general quadratic equation, so that we may say the higher 
etrcle codrdinates in their most general form consist of the ratios of 
five variables connected by a fundamental quadratic relation 


E(u)= > aU, = 9. 


We shall continue to use the orthogonal form for simplicity of 
treatment. 

As shown in § 59 the vanishing of the codrdinate wu, is the neces- 
sary and sufficient condition that the circle should be special. In 
this case the circle is completely determined by the four codérdi- 
nates u,, U,, U,, U,- So, in general, the center and the radius of a 
circle are fully determined by means of the first four codrdinates, 
U,, U,, Uz, U,3 that is, the circle is completely determined in the 
elementary sense. The absolute value of u, is then determined, but 
its sign is not fixed. 

It is necessary, then, to distinguish between two circles which are 
alike in the elementary sense but differ in the sign of the codrdi- 
nate u,. This may be done by noting that any nonspecial circle, 
whether a proper circle or a straight line, divides the plane into two 
portions, and by considering a circle with a fixed wu, as the boundary 
of one of these portions and the circle with a codrdinate wu, of 
opposite sign as the boundary of the other portion. The same result 
amay be obtained by considering the circle described in opposite 

directions, with the agreement, perhaps, that the circle shall be 
considered as bounding that portion of the plane which lies on the 
left hand in describing the circle. 
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If x, are the orthogonal coérdinates described in detail in § 64, 
that is, if we introduce Cartesian coordinates so that 

pu,=2'+ y— 1, pr,=22, pr,= 2y, pz,=—t(’+y'4+1), 
it is easy to compute that the radius of the circle u, is equal to 
oe - Hence to fix a sign of u, is equivalent to fixing the sign 
U,—tu 
of the radius. We may agree that the sign of the radius is to be 
considered positive when the center of the circle lies in the area 
bounded by the circle and that the sign of the radius is to be 
taken as negative when the center lies in the part of the plane not 
bounded by the circle. 

The angle between two circles wu, and v,; is now defined without 
ambiguity by the formula 

U,V, + UY, + UU, + UY 


- Bi 4 
cos 6 =— 
Uv, 
or U,V, + UV, + UV, + UY, + UY, COS 6=0. (2) 


To change the sign of u, but not of »v, is to change the angle 0 
into its supplementary angle. 

If the circles u; and v, are real and the codrdinates are those of 
§ 64, it is not difficult to see that the angle 6 is the angle between 
the two normals drawn each into the region of the plane which 
each circle bounds. 

If either of the two circles is special, 6 is either infinite or in- 
determinant. In particular, if v; is a special circle and w, is not, 
we have cos @ =o when the center of v, does not lie on uw, and 


0 
cos 6 = 0 when the center of »; lies on u, Hence we may say: 


A special circle makes any angle with a circle on which its center lies. 


Two circles are orthogonal when @ = (2k +e - The necessary 
and sufficient condition for this is “ 
U,V, + UV, + U,V, + U,v,= 0. (3) 


Two circles are tangent when 9 =0. The necessary and sufficient 
condition for this is 


UY, + UY, + UV, + UV, + Uv, = 0. (4) 
It is to be noted that two circles are not defined as tangent when 
9=7. If the circles are real proper circles they are tangent only 
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when they are tangent in the elementary sense and the interior of 
one lies in the interior of the other. 
Consider the equation 
Au, + aU, + Au,+ a,u,+ au.= 0 (5) 
in the higher circle coérdinates. This is equivalent to equation (2) 
if we place 7 
A=, 4=%,, 4=%,, @=2,, a=, cos8, 
together with the condition 
opt oj togt v2+ v= 0. 
These equations are just sufficient to determine v, and cos 6. Hence 
the higher circle complex consists of circles cutting a fixed circle under 
a fixed angle. 
If a,= 0 the higher circle complex becomes the elementary com- 
plex consisting of circles orthogonal to a base circle. 
The circle complex (5) is called a special complex when 
ay+aj+az+az+az= 0. 
In that case @=0 and the equation may be identified with (4). 
Hence a special complex in the higher codrdinates consists of circles 
tangent to a fixed circle. 
Two simultaneous equations 
AU, + AU,+ au,+ 4U,+ au,= 0, 
bu, + b,u, + bu, + bu, + bu, = 0 
define a higher circle congruence. Circles which satisfy these two 
equations also satisfy any equation of the form | 


y(a:+ rb; )u,= 0, 
but among the complexes defined by this last equation are two 
special complexes. Hence a higher circle congruence consists of all 
circles tangent to two fixed circles. 


EXERCISES 


1. What is the configuration of the higher circle congruence if the 
two special complexes coincide ? 

2. Show that if z, are orthogonal tetracyclical codrdinates, the circle 
coordinates ,, u,, u,, u, are proportional to the cosines of the angles 
which the circle «; makes with the coérdinate circles. 

3. Describe the complexes defined by each of the equations w; = 0. 


CHAPTER XII 
POINT AND PLANE COORDINATES 


77. Cartesian point codrdinates. Let OX, OY, OZ (Fig. 51) be 
three axes of coordinates, which we take for convenience as mutu- 
ally orthogonal. Then, if P is any point in space, and PL, PM, 
PN are the perpendiculars to the three Yy 
planes determined by the axes, the 
lengths of these perpendiculars with a 
proper convention as to signs are the 
rectangular Cartesian codrdinates of P. 
That is, we place 


g=MP, y= LP, 2aNlF Cd) 


where MP, LP, and NP are positive if 

measured in the directions OX, OY, and 

OZ respectively, and negative if measured in the opposite directions. 
The coordinates may be made homogeneous by placing 


Fie. 51 


UP =", Lp =4, NP =* (2) 
and taking the ratios x: y:z:t¢ as the codrdinates of P. 

To any point P corresponds then a real set of ratios, and to any 
set of real ratios in which ¢ is not zero corresponds a real point P. 
The relation between point and codrdinates is then made one to 
one by the following conventions: (1) the ratios 0:0:0:0 are 
not allowable; (2) complex values of the ratios define an imag- 
inary point; (8) ratios in which t=0 but 2: y:z are determinate 
define a point at infinity. In fact, as ¢ approaches zero P recedes 
indefinitely from 0. 

If a point is not at infinity we may, if we choose, place t=1 
in (2), thus reducing the homogeneous codrdinates to the non- 
homogeneous ones. Again, nonhomogeneous coordinates are easily 


made homogeneous by dividing by t Accordingly we shall use 
180 
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the two kinds side by side, passing from one to the other as 
convenience dictates. 

A more general system of Cartesian codrdinates may be defined 
by dropping the assumption that the axes OX, OY, OZ (Fig. 51) 
are mutually orthogonal, and drawing the lines MP, LP, NP 
parallel to the axes. The codrdinates are then called oblique. They 
may be made homogeneous by the same device as that used in the 
case of rectangular codrdinates. 

Throughout this book the axes will be assumed as rectangular 
unless the contrary is explicitly stated. 

78. Distance. Let F and & be two real points with the codrdi- 
nates (z,, y,, 2,) and (2,, y,, z,) respectively, and let a rectangular 
parallelepiped be constructed on REZ as a diagonal, with its edges 
parallel to the codrdinate axes. Then, if BR, RS, and SP are three 
consecutive edges of the parallelepiped, it is evident that 


Fk=2,—2, RKS=y,—y, Sh=24,— 2, (1) 
Hence the distance FF is given by the equation 
EE= V@— 1)" + (Yo—Y) + 44)" —Q) 


or, written in homogeneous codrdinates, 


PP= (3) 

This formula has been proved for real points only. It is now 
taken as the definition of the distance between all points of what- 
ever nature. From the definition we obtain at once the following 


tt, 


propositions : 

I. The distance between two points neither of which is at infinity is 
finite. 

Il. The distance between a point at infinity and a point not at infinity 
is infinite, unless the point at infinity has codrdinates which satisfy 
the conditions oA aH, ee) be. (4) 


In the latter case the distance between the point at infinity and any 
point not at infinity is indeterminate. 

The points whose codrdinates satisfy equations (4) form a one- 
dimensional extent called the circle at infinity. The reason for the 
use of the word “circle” will appear later. 
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If in equation (2) we replace the codrdinates of F by those of a 
fixed point C (,, Y,. %) and the coordinates of B by those of a 
variable point P (2, y, 2), while keeping CP equal to a constant 7, 


we obtain (« 3 a,)°+ _y x8 Ye + (z eit ays 77, (5) 
which defines the locus of a point at a constant distance from a 


fixed point. This locus is by definition a sphere. 
Equation (5) may be written in the form 


A(v+y+2)+ Bat + Cyt + Dat + Et = 0, (6) 
where 
2 ara E 
nyse lB C1 Dia d A, potters (7) 


Tf the center C and the radius * are finite, the coefficient A is not 
zero. Conversely, any equation of the form (6) in which A is not 
zero defines a sphere, the radius and the center of which are given 
by (7). More generally it is possible to define a sphere as the 
locus of any equation of the form (6). In case A= 0 the center is 
at infinity, the radius is infinite or indeterminate, and the equa- 
tion splits into the two equations t= 0 and Br+ Cy+Dz+ Ht=0. 
These cases of the sphere will be discussed in detail in § 118. In the 
present section we shall consider only the case in which 4+ 0 and 
the sphere conforms more nearly to the elementary definition, and 
its equation may then be put in the form (5). 

The radius, however, may be real, imaginary, or zero. If the 
radius is zero, the equation takes the form 

(@— 4) +(y¥—y)'+(@— %)'= 0, (8) 
and the sphere is called a null sphere or a point sphere. 

It is obvious that if (~,, Yo %) 18 a real point, equation (8) is 
satisfied by the codrdinates of no other real point. There exist, 
however, a doubly infinite set of imaginary points which satisfy 
equation (8). 

79. The straight line. A straight line is by definition the one- 


dimensional extent of points whose codrdinates satisfy equations 
of the form 


pr=2z,+ rx, 
PH ns (1) 
pz =2, +22, 


pt =t, +At,, 
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where (#,: y,:2,:¢,) and (a: y,:2,: t,) are the coordinates of two 
fixed points and A is a variable parameter. 

From the definition we may draw the following conclusions: 

I. Any two distinct points determine a straight line, and any two 
distinct points on the line may be used to determine tt. 

The first part of this theorem is obvious. To prove the second 
part let be a point on the line (1) determined by =X, and let 
Ff, be another point on the line determined by X=X,. Let o be 


a quantity defined by the relation sinc bere Then the first 
equation in (1) may be written ye 
pr= 2+, + 7 (4+ r,%,) 

Wet=xG; 
or TL=X,+2X,2,+ 7(2,+ Ar,2,), 
and similar equations can be found for y, z, and ¢t. But these are 
the equations of a straight line defined by R and 2, which is 
thus shown to be identical to that defined by (a,:y,:2,:t,) and 
(2,2 Yo? Z,3 f+ . 

Il. A straight line contains a single point at infinity unless it lies 
entirely at infinity. 

If, in equations (1), ¢t, = 0 and ¢,= 0, then ¢ = 0 for all values of X. 
Otherwise ¢= 0 only when >’ =— 4, which determines on the line 
the single point at infinity (a,t,— nt: Yito— Yo? 2b, — %£,: 9). This 
proves the theorem. Straight lines which lie at infinity are some- 
times called improper straight lines; other lines are called proper 
straight lines. 

III. If two points of a straight line are real, the line contains an 
infinity of real points. 

This follows from the fact that if the two real points are used to 
determine the equations (1), any real value of X gives a real point 
on the line. Such lines are called real lines, although it should not 
be forgotten that they contain an infinity of imaginary points also. 
_ Ifa real line is also a proper line we may put ¢,, ¢,, and ¢ equal 

to unity in equations (1) and write the equations of the line in 


the form Aree SAY eR O Tee (2) 


LHL NY eG lea 
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From this and equations (1), § 78, it is not difficult to show 
that the real points of a real proper line form a straight line in the 
elementary sense. 

IV. An imaginary straight line may contain one real point or no 
real point. 

To prove this it is only necessary to give an example of each 
kind. The line defined by the two points (1:1:1:1) and (1:0:7:1) 
contains the first point and no other real point, while the line 
defined by (1:7:i:1) and (1:0:7:1) contains no real point. 
These statements may be verified by using the given points in 
equations (1) and examining the values of » necessary to give a 
real point on the line. 

An imaginary line which contains no real point may be called 
completely imaginary, one with a single real point zncompletely 
imaginary. 

V. If the distance between two points on a straight line is zero, the 
distance between any other two points of the line is zero. 


To prove this we may use the codrdinates of the points between 
which the distance is zero for the fixed points in equation (1). 
Then, if # and £& are two points determined by A=, and A=A, 
respectively, we may compute the distance RB’ by formula (3), 
§ 78. There results 
Ppp" Q— A)’ 


IQ ES > = NS ee Se tar 2 iS 2 &. oF 
a= Ett hat ee sala) + ats Yaba) + st Aiba) ]=9- 
A straight line with the above property is called a minimum line. 
Such lines have already been met in the plane geometry. Concern- 
ing the minimum lines in space we have the following theorems: 
VI. A minimum line meets the plane at infinity in the circle at 
infinity, and, conversely, any line not at infinity which intersects the 
circle at infinity is a minimum line. 
From the proof of theorem II the necessary and sufficient con- 
dition that a line meet the circle at infinity is 
(@,t,- a,t,)°+ (Y, Lp yt.) + Gr= zt,)°= 0, 
which is also the necessary and sufficient condition that the two 
points (7: y,:2,:t,) and (a,:y,:z,:t,) should be at a zero distance 
apart. By theorem V the line is then a minimum line. 
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VIT. Through any point of space goes a cone of minimum lines 
which is also a point sphere. 


Any point in space may be joined to the points of the circle at 
infinity. We have then a one-dimensional extent of lines through 
a common point, and such lines form a cone by definition. Also 
if (a: y,:2,:¢,) is the fixed point and (x: y:z: ¢) is any point on a 
minimum line through it, the codrdinates of (#: y:z:t) will satisfy 
BRSSER UBD orgie ar eyed ed 2 2,t)°= 0, (3) 
and, conversely, any point whose codrdinates satisfy this equation 
lies by theorem VI on a minimum line through (@,: y,: z,: ¢,). 

Equation (3) is, however, the equation of a point sphere in 
homogeneous form. Hence the minimum cone is identical with 
the point sphere. 

80. The plane. A plane is defined as the two-dimensional extent 
of points whose codrdinates satisfy an equation of the form 

Ax + By + 02+ Dt=0. (1) 
From the definition we deduce the following propositions: | 

I. If two points lie on a plane, the straight line connecting them lies 
entirely on the plane. 

This follows immediately from the fact that if (a: y,:2,:¢,) and 
(4: Y,: 2,2 #,) satisfy (1), then (#,+Az,:y¥,+ AY, 2, + rz: 6, + At) 
does also. 

If. A plane is uniquely determined by any three points not on the 
same straight line. 

Tf (,: y42 22) (aq Yq? % it)» and (a,:y,:2,:¢,) are any three 
points, the coefficients 4, B, C, and D may be so determined that 
Ax, +By,+ Cz,+ Dt,= 0, 

Ax,-+ By, + Cz,+ Dt,= 9, (2) 
Ax, + By,+ Cz,+ Dt,= 9, 
unless there exist relations of the form 
V2, + AX, +A, = 0, 
MY AYot A Ya= 0, 
V2, + Agee FAG = 0, 
rb - LA “i$ Agl, =0; 


that is, unless the three points taken lie on a straight line. 
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It follows from theorems I and II that any plane in the elemen- 
tary sense may be represented by an equation in the form (1). 
The general definition of a plane extends the concept of the plane 
in the usual way. 


III. Points at infinity lie in a plane called the plane at infinity. 


This is a result of the definition, since the equation of points at 
infinity is ¢ = 0. 

On the plane x=0 the codrdinates y:z:t are homogeneous 
coordinates of the type of § 18. Similarly, on the plane y=0 we 
have the Cartesian codrdinates z:z:t and on the plane z= 0 the 
Cartesian codrdinates x: y:t. On the plane t=0 we may define 
2:y:z as trilinear coérdinates of the type in § 22. 


IV. If three points of a plane are real, the plane contains a doubly 
infinite number of real points. 


From equations (2) the values of A, B, C, and D are real if the 
codrdinates of the points involved are real. Then in equations (1) 
real values may be assumed for two of the ratios x: y: 2: t, and the 
third is determined as real. 

Such a plane is called a real plane, although it contains, of course, 
an infinity of imaginary points. 

V. Any two distinct planes intersect in a straight line, and any 
straight line may be defined as the intersection of two planes. 


Consider the two planes 
Az+ By+ Cz+Dit=9, 
Ag+ By + Czg+Di= 0. 


These equations are satisfied by an infinite number of values of 
the coordinates. Let (a,:y,:2z,:¢,) and (a,: Y,: 2: t,) be two such 
values. Then the values (2,+2,: y,+dy,:2,+ rz,: t+ At,) also 
satisfy the two equations so that the two planes have certainly a 
line in common. They cannot have in common any point not on 
this line if the two planes are distinct, since three points completely 
determine a plane (theorem IT). 

Again, a plane (by theorem II) may be passed through two points 


on a given line and a third point not on the line, and two such 
planes will determine the line. 
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VI. Any plane except the plane at infinity contains a single line at 
infinity, and any two planes intersecting in the same line at infinity 
are parallel. 

The first part of this theorem is a corollary of theorem V. The 
second part-is a definition of parallel planes. The definition agrees 
with the elementary definition since, by theorem V, parallel planes 
in this sense have no finite point in common. 

VII. An imaginary plane contains one and only one real straight line. 

Since an imaginary plane has one or more of the coefficients in 
its equation complex, we may write the equations as 

(a+ ta) + (8, + *B,)y + (9, + t7,)2 + (6,4 26,)¢ = 0. 

This can be satisfied by real values (vw: y:2:t) when and only 

when azet+By+yz+8t=0, 
act+Boy+y2+5,t=0; 

that is, when (x: y:2:t) lie on a real straight line (theorem V). 

That the line is real follows from theorem III, § 79, since the above 

equations are evidently satisfied by two real points. 

The real line on an imaginary plane may lie at infinity. In 
that case the plane is said to be tmaginary of higher order. If the 
real line is not at infinity, the plane is said to be tmaginary of 
lower order. 

VIII. Any plane intersects a sphere in a circle. 

Consider the intersection of the plane 

Ax + By + Cz+ Dt=90 (3) 
and the sphere 
a(x? t y+ 2)+ br + cyt dz+et=09. (4) 

Any point on the intersection of these two surfaces also lies on 
the intersection of (3) and 

art y+eyt+(b+rAdAat+(et+rABy+A+racyz 

+(e+rAD)t=0, (5) 
where 2 is any multiplier. Equation (5) represents a sphere with 
- the center [(b +24): (Cc +AB): (A +AC): — 2a], 
which will lie in the plane (3) when 

bA+cB+dC—2aD+(44+B4+C)rA= 0. 
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The points of the intersection of (3) and (4) are therefore 
shown to lie at a constant distance from a fixed point of the 
plane, and hence the intersection satisfies the usual definition of 
the circle. 

The above discussion fails if the coefficients of the plane satisfy 
the condition 24 B+ (= 0. 


This happens for the plane at infinity and for other planes called 
minimum planes. In these two cases the truth of theorem VIII is 
maintained by taking it as the definition of a circle. This justifies 
the expression “circle at infinity,” which we have already used, 
and shows that there is no other circle at infinity. The case of a 
minimum plane needs further discussion. 


IX. Any plane not a minimum plane intersects the circle at infinity 
in two points, which are the circle points of that plane. A minimum 
plane is tangent to the circle at infinity. Through any point in a plane 
which is not a minimum plane go two minimum lines. Through any 
point in a minimum plane goes only one minimum line. 


The plane (8) intersects the plane at infinity in the line 
Ax + By + Cz = 0, t= 0, and this line intersects the circle at infinity 
in two points unless 4*+ B’+ C?= 0, when it is tangent to that circle. 
Tn the latter case the plane is by definition a minimum plane. 

It is easy to see that in a plane which is not a minimum plane 
its intersections with the circle at infinity have all the properties of 
the circle points discussed in § 20 and that the metrical geometry 
on such a plane is that of §§ 45 and 46. The latter parts of the 
theorem follow from theorem VI, § 79. 

The minimum planes are fundamentally different from other 
planes in that a minimum plane contains only one circle point at 
infinity. The geometry on a minimum plane presents, therefore, 
many peculiarities, some of which will be mentioned in the next 
section. 

81. Direction and angle. We define the direction of a straight 
line as the codrdinates of the point in which it meets the plane at 
infinity. This definition is justified by the facts that the lines 
through a point are distinguished one from another by their direction 
in accordance with theorem I, § 79, and that a line can be drawn 
through the point with any given direction by the same theorem. 
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We shall denote the direction of a line by the ratios 7: m:n. 
Then we have, by theorem II, § 79, 


[i min=a,t,—2x,t,: ygt,— Yt, ? Mt, — 2 ty 
where (#,: y,:2,:¢,) and (,: y,!z,:t,) are the coérdinates of any 
two points of the line. If neither of these points is at infinity, we 
Powe Li:min=2,—2,: Y,—Y,:2%,— 2, 
which is in accordance with the more elementary definition of 
direction. 


From the definition we have the following consequences: 

I. Two noncoincident lines with the same direction are parallel. 

Such lines lie in the plane determined by their common point at 
infinity and two distinct points one on each line (theorem II, § 80), 
and they can intersect at no point except the common point at 
infinity. Hence they are parallel. 

II. The necessary and sufficient condition that a line should be a 
minimum line is that its direction should satisfy the condition 

P+ m+ n= 0. 

This follows from (3), § 79. 

In $ 46 we have defined the angle between two intersecting lines 
i, and J, by the equation | 

$= J log (U,l,, mym,), 


where m, and m, are the two minimum lines through the inter- 
section of J, and /, and in their plane. We shall continue to use 
this definition. 

Now, if the lines 1,, /,, m,, and m, intersect the plane at infinity in 
the points L,, L,, M,, and M, respectively, we have, by theorem I, $16, 


o= log (L,L,, U,M,). 


2? 
From this we have the following theorem, in which the condition 
that 7, and J, should be intersecting lines may be dropped : 


IT. The angle between two lines is equal to the projective distance 
. between the points in which they intersect the plane at infinity, the 
circle at infinity being taken as the fundamental conic and the constant K 


of (4), § 47, being equal to 2 
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The cross ratio (L,L,, M,M,) is unity when and only when MM, 
and M, coincide or L, and L, ccolteidal it being assumed that neteliee 
L, nor L, lies on ie) circle at infinity. In the former case the lines 
L and 1, are parallel; in the latter case they lie in the same minimum 
Pine: Hence follows the theorem : 


IV. If two nonminimum lines are parallel or if they lie in the same 
minimum plane, they make a zero angle with each other, and, con- 
versely, if two nonminimum lines make a zero angle with each other, 
they are either parallel or lie in the same minimum plane. 


Let us suppose that J, and 7, are nonminimum and distinct and 
that their directions are A,:B,:C, and A,: B,: C, respectively. Then, 
as in (4), § 49, 


cos 6 = frta t+ BLBa+ CC, 


VA? +B? + C2 42+ B2+ G3 


(1) 


From this we obtain the following result : 


V. Two nonminimum lines are perpendicular to each other when 
their directions satisfy the condition 


A,A,+B,B,+ €,¢,=0. (2) 
Interpreted on the plane at infinity this means that the two 
points (4,:B,:C,) and (4,:B,:C,) lie each on the polar of the other. 


VI. If Ax + By + Cz+ Dt =O is not a minimum plane, any line 
with the direction A: B:C does not lie in the plane and is perpen- 
dicular to every line in the plane. 


The plane mentioned meets the plane at infinity in the line 
Ax + By + Cz=9, and any line with the direction 4: B: C meets 
the plane at infinity in the point (4: B: C), which is the pole of the 
line 4v + By + Cz = 0 with respect to the circle at infinity. Hence 
the point (4: 8: C+) will not lie in the line 4z+.By + Cz= 0 unless the 
latter is tangent to the circle at infinity. This proves the theorem. 

Any line with the direction 4: B: C is said to be normal to the 
plane Az + By+ Cz+ Di= 0, and this designation is used sometimes 


even for minimum planes. The above discussion, however, estab- 
lishes the following theorem: 


VII. The normals to a minimum plane lie in the plane and are the 
minimum lines in the plane. 
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By (1) a line with the direction 7: m:n makes with the axes of 
coordinates the angles a, 8, y, where 


l m 
cos @& =——————-»_ Gos fe [ee eee eae eer cos ptt eel A. 
Vi24. m+ n? VAR pean Y V7? 4. m+ ne 


These quantities are called the direction cosines of the line. 
With their use equations (2) of § 79 may be put in the form 


L=2,+7 cosa, 
¥=Y,+7r cos B, 
2=2,+7r cosy, 


where it is easy to show that 7 is the distance of the variable point 
(2, y, 2) from the fixed point (a,, y,, z,). It is obvious that these 
equations do not hold for a minimum line. 


EXERCISES 


1. Show that through any imaginary point in space there goes a 
pencil of real planes having a real line as axis. 


2. Show that the equation of any imaginary plane of lower order 
may be written ax + by + cz + dt = 0, where a, 6, and ¢ are real and d 
is complex. 

3. Show that any imaginary straight line either lies in one real 
plane and contains one real point, or lies in no real plane and contains 
no real point. The last kind of lines is called completely imaginary 
and the former kind incompletely imaginary. 

4. Show that the necessary and sufficient condition that two points 
should determine an incompletely imaginary straight line is that the 
two points lie in the same plane with their conjugate imaginary points, 
but not on the same straight line. 

5. Show that two conjugate imaginary points determine a real 
straight line and that if an imaginary point lies on a real straight line 
its conjugate imaginary point does also. 

6. Show that a minimum line makes an infinite angle with any 
other line not in the same minimum plane with it and makes an inde- 
terminate angle with any line in the same minimum plane with it. 


7. If (2) is taken as the definition of perpendicular lines, show that 
a minimum line is perpendicular to itself and that a line in a minimum 
plane is perpendicular to every minimum line in the plane. 
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8. If the angle between two planes is the angle between their 
normals, show that two nonminimum planes make a zero angle when 
they are parallel or intersect in a minimum line. 

9. Show that any minimum plane makes an infinite angle with any 
plane not intersecting it in a minimum line and makes an indeterminate 
angle with any plane intersecting it in a minimum line. 

10. Show that the codrdinates of a point on the circle at infinity 
can be written a: y:2—=1—s?:i(1 +): 2s, where s is an arbitrary 
parameter. Hence show that the equations of a minimum line may be 
written 


xv = ¢,4+- (1. — 8’) 2, 

y=y,ti(1+s’)7, 

2= 2,427, 

where s is fixed for the line and r is variable. 
11. Show that the equations 


«= fa-# F(s) ds, 
y= fiat) FO ds, 


a OL 


where F(s) is an arbitrary function, represent a minimum curve; that 
is, a curve such that the length between any two points is zero and 
the tangent line at any point is a minimum line. 
12. Show that a minimum plane through the center of a sphere 
intersects the latter in two minimum lines intersecting at infinity. 
13. Ifa line is defined by the two equations 
Ay + By +.Ce+Dr=0, 
Ag+ By+Ce+Dit=0, 
show that its direction is B,C,—B,C,:C,A,— C,A,:A,B,— A,B,. 
14, Show by reference to the plane at infinity that the necessary 
and sufficient condition that the plane Aa + By + Cz + Dt = 0 should 
be parallel to a line with direction 2: m:n is Al + Bm + Cn=0. 


15. Show that the equation of a plane through the point (z,: y,:2,:¢,) 
and parallel to the two lines with the directions 1:m,:n, and U,:m,:n,, 
respectively, is 

a 
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82. Quadriplanar point coérdinates. Let us assume four planes of 
reference ABC, ABD, ADC, and BCD (Fig. 52), not intersecting in 
a point, and four arbitrary constants ky ky, ky, k,. Let Py Par Par Pa 
be the lengths of the perpendiculars from any point P to the four 
planes in the order named, the sign of each perpendicular being 
positive or negative according as P lies on one or the other (arbi- 
trarily chosen) side of the corresponding plane. Then the ratios 


2,20, 2,:%,=khp,: kp: k,p,: kp, 
are the codrdinates of the point P. 

It is evident that if P is given as a real point its codrdinates are 
uniquely determined. Conversely, let aset of real ratios 2,: 7,:2,: 2, 
be given, no one of which is zero. The 
ratio z,: x, is one of the codrdinates of 
any point in a definite plane through 
BC, and the ratio w,:%, is one of the 
coordinates of any point on a definite 
plane through BD. The two ratios are 4 (6) 
part of the coédrdinates of any point on a 
definite line through B and of no point 
not on this line. Call this line 1. The A 
ratio x,: 2, is one of the codrdinates of 
any point on a definite plane through 
CD. Call this plane m. If the plane m and the line 7 meet in a 
point P, the ratios z,: v,:x,:a, have fixed a definite point. If the 
line 7 and the plane m do not intersect, we shall say that the ratios 
define a point at infinity. 

Complex values of the ratios define imaginary points, and the 
ratios 0:0:0:0 are excluded. 

If one of the codrdinates is zero, the other three are trilinear 
coordinates on one of the planes of reference. For example, if x,= 0 
the ratios x,: x,: x, are trilinear coérdinates in the plane ABC, since 
the distance of a point in the plane ABC from the line AC is equal 
to its distance from the plane ACD multiplied by the cosecant of 
the angle between the planes ABC and ABD, and, similarly, for the 
distances from AB and BC. 

Hence all values of the ratios z,:27,: 2,: x, except the unallow- 
able ratios 0: 0: 0: 0, determine a unique point. 


B 


Fic. 52 
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Referring to the figure, we note that z,= 0 on the plane 4BC; 
z,=0 on the plane ABD; x,=0 on the plane ADC; and 2,=0 
on the plane DBC. 

The point A has the coédrdinates 0:0:0:1, the point B the 
coordinates 0: 0:1: 0, the point C the coordinates 0:1: 0: 0, the 
point D the codrdinates 1:0:0:0. The ratios 4,:k,:k,:%, are 
determined by the position of the point Z, for which the coordinates 
are 1:1:1:1, and this point can be taken at pleasure. 

Quadriplanar coérdinates include Cartesian coordinates as a spe- 
cial or limiting case in which the plane z,= 0 is taken as the plane 
at infinity. For if the plane BCD recedes indefinitely from A, and 
the point P is not in BCD, the perpendicular p, becomes infinite in 
length, but £, can be made to approach zero at the same time and 
in such a manner that limk,p,=1. Finally, if the planes ABC, 
ABD, and ACD are mutually orthogonal and k,=k,=k,=1, the 
coordinates are rectangular Cartesian codrdinates. 

If the planes ABC, ABD, and ACD are not mutually orthogonal, 
we may place k,= csc a@,, where @, is the angle between AB and the 
plane ACD, and take similar values for 4, and k,. We then have 
oblique Cartesian codrdinates. 

In using quadriplanar codrdinates it is not convenient or neces- 
sary to specify the codrdinates of a point at infinity. In fact, such 
points are not to be considered as essentially different from other 
points. Distance and all metrical properties of figures are not 
conveniently expressed in terms of quadriplanar codrdinates and 
should be handled by Cartesian coédrdinates. We may, however, 
pass from the general quadriplanar coérdinates to Cartesian codrdi- 
nates by simply interpreting one of the codrdinate planes as the 
plane at infinity. 

83. Straight line and plane. We shall prove the following theorems : 

Tey yey sy Y, and 2,:2,: 2,: 2, are two fixed points, the codrdi- 
nates of any point on the straight line joining them are 

PL, = Y, + rz, 
[a Yo re, 
pr,= Y,+ 22, cy 
PU, = 9+ rz,, 
and any point with these codrdinates lies on that line. 
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This is the definition of a straight line for imaginary points. If, 
however, the points y; and z, are real, the points given by real 
values of » are real points which lie on a real straight line in the 
elementary sense. This is easily verified by the student in using 
a construction and argument similar to that used in § 28 for the 
straight line in the plane. 


IT, Any homogeneous linear equation of the form 


a,x, + 4,2,+ 4,0,+ a,2,= 0 (2) 
represents a plane. 

This is the definition of a plane. If y, and z, are any two points 
satisfying the equation of a plane, the codrdinates of any point on 
the line joining y; and 2, also satisfy the equation; that is, the line 
which joins any two points of a plane lies entirely in the plane. 
Hence, if the plane contains real points it coincides with a plane 
in the elementary sense. 


II. Three points not in the same straight line determine one and 
only one plane. 


The proof is as in § 80. If y,, z,, ¢; are the three points, the 
equation of the plane is 


WI Wr IA 6 9 
q 2, 2, of @) 
t t, 8 4 


IV. If y;, 2, and t, are any three points not on the same straight 
line, the codrdinates of any point on the plane through them may be 


written 
pr, = eum re, + Ht, 


Pe = Yet re,+ Ht, 
ha ae Ygt re, Mt, 
Pl,= Yt AZ + Me, 


(4) 


and any point with these codrdinates lies in the plane. 


“ This follows immediately from the fact that the elimination of 
p, A, and » from equations (4) gives equation (3), and, conversely, 
from (3) the existence of (4) may be deduced. 
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V. Any two distinct planes intersect in a straight line. 


The proof is the same as that of theorem V, § 80. A line can 
therefore be defined by two simultaneous equations of the form 


a,x, + a,2,+ a7,+ 4,2,= 9, 
ba,+ b.a,+ bz,+ ba,=0. 
VI. If aai= 0 and > oa= 0 are the equations of any two 
planes, then Dae,+ ADbe,= 0 


is, for any value of dr, the equation of a plane through the line of in- 
tersection of the first two planes. As X takes all values, all planes of 
the pencil may be obtained. 
VII. Any three planes not belonging to the same pencil intersect in 
a point. 
To prove this consider the three equations 
a,2,+4,2,+ 4,¢,+ar,=0, 
bv,+ bv,+ byt bz.= 0, 
e,@,+ ¢@,+ ¢,2,+ ¢,0,= 9. 


These have the unique solution 


a, a, Oar S; a a oy a, a, ¢, a, a, 
©,20,:0,:0,=|6, 6, b,|:—|b, b, b,|:|b, 6, b,):—|b, b, 8], 
CRT As o, 6, Gl Lee e Ne eg 


unless the determinants involved are all zero. But in the latter 
case there must exist multipliers ’, 4, p such that 
pes= Aa; + pb;, 

and hence the three planes belong to the same pencil by theorem VI. 

Vil. If 4e.= 0, a= 0, er 0 are the equations of three 
planes not belonging to the same pencil, then 

d42;+ AD; + woe = 0 

ts the equation of a plane through their point of intersection. As 


and pw take all values, all planes through a common point can be found. 
Such planes form a bundle. 


The proof is obvious. 
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84. Plane cotrdinates. The ratios of the coefficients in the equa- 
tion of the plane are sufficient to fix the plane and may be taken 
as the codrdinates of the plane. We shall denote them by u, and say 
that u,: u,:u,: uw, are the plane codrdinates of the plane whose point 
equation is 

q U2, + U2, + Ue, + U,x,= 0. (1) 

No difference is made in this definition if the point codrdinates 
are Cartesian. Equation (1) is the condition that the plane w, and 
the point 2; should be in united position; that is, that the plane 
should pass through the point or that the point should lie on the 
plane. 

We have the following theorems, which are readily proved by 
means of those of § 83: 

I, If v,:0,: ,: 0, and w,: w,: w,: w, are the codrdinates of two fixed 
planes, the coordinates of any plane through thetr line of intersection are 

pUuy=%+ rw, 
pu,= Vv, + rw, 
pu,=v,+ rw,, 
pu= + Aw,, 


@ 


and any plane with these codrdinates passes through this line. 


The proof is obvious. Equations (2) are the equations of a 
pencil of planes. They are also called the plane equations of a 
straight line, the axis of the pencil. In this method of speaking 
the straight line is thought of as carrying the planes of the 
pencil in the same sense as that in which by the use of equa- 
tions (1), § 83, the straight line is thought of as carrying the 
points of a range. 

II. Any homogeneous linear equation of the form 
au, + au,+ au,+ 4u,= 0 (3) 
is satisfied by the codrdinates of all planes through a fixed point. 

It follows from (1) that all planes whose codrdinates satisfy (3) 
are united with the point a,:a,:a,: a, Equation (8) is therefore 
called the plane equation of the point a,:4,:4,:a,, in the same 
sense in which equation (2), § 83, is the point equation of the 
plane a,: a,: a,: 4,. 
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III. Three planes not belonging to the same pencil determine a point. 


This is, of course, the same theorem as VII, § 83, but in plane 
cobrdinates we prove it by noticing that three values of w,, say vp 
W;, 8, which satisfy (3) are sufficient to determine the coefficients 
of (3) unless ps,=Av;+w;. The equation of the point determined 
by the three planes is, then, 


1 2 8 4/— Q, (4) 


IV. Tf v, w,, and 8, are any three planes not belonging to the same 
pencil, the coordinates of any plane through their common point are 


pu;= 0; + W;+ BS;, 
and any plane with these codrdinates passes through this point. 
The proof is obvious. These planes form a bundle. 


V. Two linear equations which are distinct are satisfied by the codrdi- 
nates of planes which pass through a straight line. 


This follows from the fact that each equation is satisfied by 
planes which pass through a fixed point. Simultaneously, therefore, 
the equations are satisfied by planes which have two points in com- 
mon, and these points are distinct if the equations are distinct. The 
planes, therefore, have in common the line connecting the two points. 

The equation of a straight line can therefore be written in 
plane codrdinates as the two simultaneous equations 


au, + a,u,+ a,u,+ au,= 0, 
bu, + bu, + bu, + bu, = 0. 


VI. If > 4H,= 0 and > jee 0 are the plane equations of two 
pownts not coincident, then dae+ > bu;= 0 ts the plane equation of 
any point on the line connecting the first two points. As d takes all 
values, all points of a range can be thus obtained. 

Vil. If dau,= 0, > oa= 0, and > 6= 0 are the plane equations 
of three points not in the same plane, then da+ >> bu,+ >> cu,=0 
is the plane equation of any point on the plane determined by the first 


three points. As and mu take all values, all points on the plane can 
be found. 
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The proofs of the last two theorems follow closely from theorems 
I and II of § 83. 

The theorems of this section are plainly dualistic to the theorems 
of the previous section. We exhibit in parallel columns the funda- 
mental dualistic objects: 


Point Plane 
Points in a plane. Planes through a point. 
Points in two planes. Planes through two points. 
A straight line. A straight line. 
Points of a range. Planes of a pencil. 
Planes of a bundle. Points of a plane. 
EXERCISES 


1. Write the equations, both in point and in plane codrdinates, of the 
vertices, the faces, and the edges of the coérdinate tetrahedron. 


2. Ifa line is defined by the two points (y,: y,: yg: y,) and (2,: 2: 5: %,), 
show that its equations in plane codrdinates are 
WY, HF UYa + UY, + UY, = 9, 
Ue, + Ugg + Use, + U2, =9; 
and if a line is defined by the two planes (v,: v,: v,: v,) and (w,: w,: w,: w,), 
show that its equations in point coérdinates are 
v2, + gt, + ve, + ve, = 0, 
Wt, + Wl, + UW, + U2, = 0. 
3. Show that the condition that two lines defined by the planes 
(4,34: %,:@,), (b,:0,:0,:0,) and (¢,:6,:¢,:¢), (d,: dg: d,: d,), respec- 
tively, should intersect is 


Cee tl he 
b, 5 b 4, —0 
eunose ond je} 4 
d, d, d, d, 


and write the similar condition for two lines, each defined by two 
points. 

; 4. Two conjugate imaginary lines being defined as lines such that 

each contains the conjugate imaginary point of any point of the other, 
show that if two conjugate imaginary lines intersect, the point of inter- 
section and the plane of the two lines are real. Hence show that 
onjugate imaginary lines cannot lie on an imaginary plane. 
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5. Show that if a plane contains two pairs of conjugate imaginary 
points which are not on the same straight line the plane is real. 

6. Two conjugate imaginary planes being defined as planes such that 
each contains the conjugate imaginary point of any point of the other, 
show that the plane codrdinates of the planes are conjugate imaginary 
quantities, and conversely. Prove that two conjugate imaginary planes 
intersect in a real straight line. 


85. One-dimensional extents of points. Consider the equations 
px,=F,O) 
pr,=F,), 
pz,=F,(), 
pr, =f, 

where ¢ is an independent variable and f,(t) are functions which 
are continuous and possess derivatives of at least the first two 
orders. We shall also assume that the ratios of the four functions 
Ft) are not independent of t. Then, to any value of ¢ corresponds 
one or more points z,: z,:2,:v,, and as ¢ varies these points describe 
a one-dimensional extent of points, which, by definition, is a curve. 
It is evident that because of the factor p the form of the functions 
F,(2) may be varied without changing the curve, but there is no 
loss of generality if we assume a definite form for f,(¢) and take 
pl: 

Let y; be a point P obtained by putting t=1¢, in (1), and let Q 

be a point obtained by putting t=¢,+ At. Then the codrdinates 


of @ are y;+ Ay,, and the points P and Q determine a straight line 
with the equations 


Q) 


pr= y+ w(y,t+ Ay) 

or or,= y,+ rdy,, (2) 
where the ratios of Ay, and not the separate values of these quantities 
are essential. As At approaches zero the ratios Ay,: Ay,: Ay,: Ay, 
approach limiting ratios dy,: dy,: dy,: dy,=f.(t,): f(t): (4) : fy) 
and the line (2) approaches as a limit the line 

pr= Yt Ady;=f,(t,) + M(t), (3) 
which is called the tangent line to the curve. At every point of the 


curve at which the four derivatives fi(t) do not vanish, there is a 
definite tangent line. 
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The points y, and y,+ dy, which suffice to fix the tangent line, 
are often called consecutive points of the curve, but the exact 
meaning of this expression must be taken from the foregoing 
discussion. 

We shall now show that the tangent lines to a curve in the neigh- 
borhood of a fixed point of the curve form a point extent of two dimen- 
sions, unless in the neighborhood of the point in question the curve is a 
straight line. 

This follows in general from the fact that equations (3) involve 
two independent variables ¢, and X. To examine the exceptional 
case we notice that at least two of the functions f,(¢) cannot be 
identically zero if equations (1) do not represent a point. We 
shall also consider the neighborhood of a value ¢, in which f{(¢) 
are one-valued, and shall take f,(.) and f,(4) as the two functions 


which do not vanish identically. We may then place 22 on ='T and 
replace equations (1) by the equivalent equations 


px, = F (7), 

pr,= F (7), (4) 
5 pr.= T) 

pz,=1, 


where F(T) and F,(r) are one-valued in the neighborhood considered. 
The equations of the tangent line are then 


= F,(7,) + AF (1%), 
2,= F(T) + AFC), 
pt%,=7T,+ A, 
pe. =, 
and the points on these lines form a two-dimensional extent unless 
F,(1,) + Fi (7,) = $;(1 + >): @=1, 2) (5) 
From this follows, by differentiating (5) with respect to A, 
Fit) = Fiat) (6) 
and by differentiating (5) with respect to 1, 
F(t) + AFI'(7,) = F(T + A)» 7) 
and from (6) and (7) we have F//(7,) =0; whence ¥,(7,)= ¢:7 + Gia 
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Equations (4) then reduce to 
PX, = C,,T F Cros 
Pr,= ple a C299 
pr,=T, 
pzr,=1. 

These are the equations of a straight line and the theorem is proved. 

Consider now three points, P, Q, R, on the curve (1) with 
the coérdinates y,, y;+ Ay,;, and y;+ Ay,+ A(y;+ Ay;), the incre- 
ments corresponding to the increment At; that is, 

Y=F At)» Yt AY=Fi FAO, Yt AY AAYAAY) =KEF 2AC). 

Then by the theorem of the mean, 

Ay =fi(4, ant} ait) T (fic) +é,) At, 
and by expansion into Maclaurin’s series, 
A’y =f, (é, + 2 AD — 27,@, +AD+F,4) 
=(f' Gd) +e)At. 

The three points P, Q, and & determine a plane whose codrdi- 

nates u, satisfy the three equations 
“yr UY, + UY, + Ci 0, 
uAy,+ uAy,+ uAy,+ uAy,= 9, (8) 
u,A’y, + u,A’y, + u,A’y,+ u,A’y,= 0. 

As At approaches zero the three points P, Q, and R approach 
coincidence, and the plane (8) approaches as a limit the plane 
whose coordinates satisfy the three equations 

UAT UY, > UY, + y= 0, 
u,dy, + u,dy,+ u,dy,+ udy.= 0, (9) 
ud’y, + u,d’y, + u,d’y,+ u,d’y,= 0. 

This plane is called the osculating plane at the point P. It is 
evident that at any point P there is in general a definite osculating 
plane. ‘The only exceptions occur when the point P is such that 
the solution of the equations (9) is indeterminate. Writing these 
equations with derivatives in place of differentials we have 

WAG) + Uefa) + UsF(4) + uF(4) = 9, 
UF) + ACE) + Usfs(t) +uF,(4) = 9, (10) 
UF (4) + UWA(4) + Uf (4) + uF) = 9, 
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and in order that the solution of these equations should be inde- 
terminant it is necessary and sufficient that t, should satisfy the 
equations formed by equating to zero all determinants of the third 
order formed from the matrix 


AG) Afi) fh) AG) 

AG) AiG) f£G) Ac) 

A@) AG) AiG) Al) 

If these equations have solutions they will be in general discrete 

values of ¢, which give discrete points on the curve at which the 

osculating plane is indeterminate. To examine the character of a 

curve for which the osculating plane is everywhere indeterminate, 

it is convenient to take the equations of the curve in the form (4). 
Equations (10) then take the form 


UF (7) + u,f,(7) + ut + u, = 0, 
UFi(T) + u,Fi(7T) + u, = 9, (11) 
wy (t) Uy (Tr) = 0, 
and these have an indeterminate solution when and only when 
PIA) =0, FY (r)=0. 12) 


If equations (9) are true for all values of 7, the curve is a 
straight line, as has already been shown. 

Equations (10) determine wu; as functions of the parameter ¢, 
Therefore the osculating planes of a curve form in general a one- 
dimensional extent of planes. An exception can occur only when 
the ratios of u, determined by (10) are constant. To examine this 
case take again the special form (4) of the equations of the curve 
and consider equations (11). If the ratios u, determined by (11) 
are constant, it is first of all necessary that 


FEC) = 4 F'(r)3 


whence F,(7) = ¢,F, (7) + 7 +e: 
Equations (4) then become 
px,= F(T), 
pr, = ef (r) +¢,7+6,, 
jocks 


px,= al 
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and any point whose coordinates satisfy these equations lies in 


the plane C,0,— L,+ ¢,2,+ 6,0,= 0. 


It is evident from the definition that this plane is the osculating 
plane at every point of the curve, and this can be verified from equa- 
tions (11). We may accordingly make more precise the theorem 
already stated by saying that the osculating planes of a curve in the 
neighborhood of a fixed point of the curve form a one-dimensional extent 
of planes unless the curve is a plane curve in the neighborhood considered. 

If from equations (1) the parameter ¢ is eliminated in two ways, 
there results two equations of the form 

SF (@y2 %qy Xqo T,) = 9, (13) 
GI (By Uo Uy %,) = 0. 

Conversely, any equations of form (13) may in general be replaced 

by equivalent equations of form (1). 


EXERCISES 


1. Show that in nonhomogeneous codrdinates the equations of the 
tangent line and the osculating plane are, respectively, 


X—2x Y—-y Z-z 


and dx dy dz |= 0. 
d’x dy dz 

2. Find the tangent line and osculating plane to the following curves: 

(1) The cubic, c= iyv=Aieget 

(2) The helix, x=acosé, y=asiné, z=ké. 

(3) The conical helix, « =tcost, y=¢sint, z= kt. 

3. Show that the osculating plane may be defined as the plane ap- 
proached as a limit by a plane through the tangent line to the curve at 
a point P and through any other point P', as P! approaches P. 

4. Show that the osculating plane may also be defined as the plane 
approached as a limit by a plane through a tangent line at P and parallel 
to a tangent line at P', the limit being taken as P! approaches P. 

5. The principal normal to a curve is the line in the osculating plane 
perpendicular to the tangent at the point of contact ; the binormal is the 


line perpendicular to the tangent and to the principal normal. Find the 
equations of these normals. 
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86. Locus of an equation in point coordinates. Consider the 
equation fC Ly Lay Lqy x)= 0, (1) 
where f is a homogeneous function of zx Zy» X, and x,, which is 
continuous and has derivatives of at test. ie first a orders. 
Two of the ratios x,:2,:2,: x, can be assumed arbitrarily, and the 
third determined from the equation. The equation therefore defines 
a two-dimensional extent of points which by definition is called a 
surface. 

If f is an algebraic polynomial of degree n, the surface is called 
a surface of the nth order. Any straight line meets a surface of the 
nth order in n points or lies entirely on the surface. To prove this 
notice that a straight line is represented by equations of the form 

Px;= Y;+ rz, 
where y; and 2, are fixed points, and that these values of 2, substi- 
tuted in (1) give an equation of the mth order in X unless (1) is 
satisfied identically. 

A tangent line to a surface is defined as the limit line approached 
by the secant through two points of the surface as the two points 
approach coincidence. Let y; be the codrdinates of a point P on 
the surface and y;+ Ay, those of a neighboring point Q also on the 
surface. The points P and Q determine a secant line, the equations 


aes pr=Y+rA(Yt Ay), 
which can also be written 
pr;= yt AY: (2) 
where the ratios of Ay, and not their individual values are essential. 
Now let the point @ approach the point P, moving on the surface, 
so that the ratios Ay,: Ay,: Ay,: Ay, approach definite limiting ratios 
dy,: dy,: dy,: dy,. Then the line (2) approaches the limiting line 
pr= y+ wdy;, (3) 
which is a tangent line to the surface at the point P. 


of a 

If the four derivatives af, af, af, ue do not all vanish, the 
| oy, yy Oy, By, Mi 

ratios dy,: dy,: dy,: dy, are bound only by the condition 


of of of Oe Tet be. 4) 
dy, + = dy,+ = + dy,= 9. ¢ 
ey, an oY, ta by, as 2Y,3 75 
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By Euler’s theorem for homogeneous functions we have, since 
y; satisfies equation (1), 


oe 


fin sada yalele 
Y, oy, 2 Oy, = 0. (5) 


a ea ey, Tay = 


By virtue of (4) and (5) any point 2, of (3) satisfies the equation 


7) 7) 

nit ag Tay, ag =O ©) 
This is the equation of a plane, and its coefficients depend only 

upon the codrdinates of P and not on the ratios dy,: dy,: dy,: dy,. 
Hence all points on all tangent lines to the surface satisfy the 

equation (6). Equation (6), however, becomes illusive, and the dis- 

cussion which led to it is impossible when P is such a point that 


ay, cy, oy, oy, 
Points which satisfy these equations are called singular points, 


and other points are called regular points. We have, then, the 
following theorem: 


All tangent lines to a surface at a regular point lie in a plane 
called the tangent plane, the equation of which is (6). 


In the equation (6) the point y; is called the point of tangency. 
Conversely, any line drawn in the tangent plane through the point 
of tangency is a tangent line. To prove this take z,, any point 
in the plane (6). Then 
of ‘ae aa 

aa ae 2, f +2 liye 0, 
and the equations of the line through y; and 2, are 


px; = Y;, + rz; 


But a point Q on the surface may be made to approach P in 
such a way that dy,: dy,: dy,: dy, =2,:2,:2,:2, since the only 
restriction on dy, is given by (4), which is satisfied by 2, Hence 
the line determined by y, and z, has equations of the form (3) and 
is therefore a tangent line, and the theorem is proved. 
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The plane coérdinates of the tangent plane to the surface ql) 
are, from (6), 


7] 
me (=1234 


The codrdinates y, can be eliminated between these equations, 
and the equation 
SPY? Yo Ya Y=9 (8) 


found by substituting y; for z, in (1). There are three possible 
results : 
1. There may be a single equation of the form 


P (Uy Uy Uy U,) = 0. (9) 


This is the general case, in which the equations (7) can be 
solved and the results substituted in (8). 
The condition for this is that the Jacobian 


du, Ou, Ou, ou, ig eg 8 af of 


Oz, On, Ox, Ox, CLs VOL 01. (0,00 02,00, 
tu ty Ory Oy] | af aka 
Ox, Ou, Ow, Ox,| \Om,0x, Oxf OCx,0x, 0x,0x, 
Guy 4 uy du) | Of af Of ef 
Gx, On 0x. Ox, 02,00. MEL. OL "OLS" "OL.02, 
he SDD RIS DAT LES LS aE 8 
Or, 0%, Gx, Ox, O0,0n, OL,00, UuOr,, Ot, 


shall not vanish. In this case the tangent planes to (1) form a 
two-dimensional extent and their codrdinates satisfy (9). 

If $(u,, Up) U» U,) is an algebraic polynomial of the mth degree, 
the surface (1) is said to be of the mth class. Through any straight 
line m planes can be passed, tangent to a surface of the mth class. To 
prove this notice that a plane through any straight line has the 
coordinates a aR 
where v, and w, are fixed codrdinates. These values of uw, substi- 
tuted in (9) give an equation of the mth degree in X. This proves 

- the theorem. 
For example, consider the surface 


2 Py | 2 Aa 
a,x? + ayujt+ ar7t aaj= 0. 
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The coordinates of its tangent plane are 
PUs= 4Y;i» 
and these values substituted in 
ay; + Ya + AsYs + ay, = 9 
2 2 2 2 
give Mig Mag Ma Me = 0, 
a, ap a he, 
The order and class of this surface are both 2, but the class of 
a surface is not in general equal to its order. 
2. There may be two equations of the form 


(U,; Ug, Usy “j= 0, 
Pr (U,) Us, Us, U,) = 0. 
In this case the tangent planes to (1) form a one-dimensional 


extent. The surface is called a developable surface. 
For example, consider the surface 


2 2 
apt+aj—apz+2u,7,—a27= 0. 


The codrdinates of a tangent plane at y, are 


deg terae hi 

PUL= 97 
pPu,=— 9+ Yy> 
PU=Ys— Ya: 


The elimination of y; from these equations and the equation 
Wt Y2— Yst 2 Yey.— YZ =O 
gives the two equations Us + u,= 0, 
uj+uz—uz=0. 

3. There may be three equations of the form 

P(U,, Uy, Uy, U,) = 9, 
We (Uys Ug Uz, U,) = 0, 
x(%,, Uy) Us, U,) = 0. 


These equations can be solved for uw, Hence in this case the 
tangent planes form a discrete system. 
For example, consider the surface 


U2, + o0,+ Xe 0. 
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The tangent planes have the codrdinates 


pu,=2,, 
Rua hs 
pu,= x,, 


pu, =2,+2,+ @,. 
These lead to the equations 


ee, 
U,= Us) 
u,u,= 0. 


The tangent planes are the two planes x,=Oand 2,+ 2+ 2,= 0. 
In fact.the surface consists of these two planes. 


EXERCISES 


1. Show that the section of a surface made by a tangent plane is a 
curve which has a singular point at the point of contact of the plane. 

2. Show that the section of a surface of the nth order made PY any 
plane is a curve of the nth order. 

3. Show that any tangent plane to a surface of second order inter- 
sects the surface in two straight lines, and in particular that the tangent 
plane to a sphere intersects the sphere in two minimum lines. 

4. Show that through the point of contact of a surface and a tan- 
gent plane there go in general two lines lying in the plane and having 
three coincident points in common with the surface. 

5. Show that the equation f(a,, x,, x,)=0, where the function / is 
homogeneous in x,, x,, x, and the coordinate x, is missing, represents 
a cone, by showing that it is the locus of lines through the point 
0:0: Oct: 

6. Show that the tangent plane to a cone contains the element of 
the cone through the point of contact. 

7. From Ex. 5 show that in nonhomogeneous Cartesian codrdinates 
the equation f(x, y, 2)= 0, where f is homogeneous, represents a cone 
with its vertex at the origin and that f(a, y)=0 represents a cylinder 
with its elements parallel to OZ. 

8. Show that through a singular point of a surface there goes in 
general a cone of lines each of which has three coincident points in 
common with the surface. 
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9. Find the equation or equations satisfied by the coordinates of 
the tangent planes of each of the following surfaces : 
(1) 2 aayx, + baz + ca? = 0, 
(2) 2 ax,x, + ba? + ca? = 0, 
(3) 2 axe, + bay + cxz = 0. 
10. Show that the tangent planes of a cone or a cylinder form a 
one-dimensional extent. 
11. If the equation of a surface is written in the nonhomogeneous 
form z = f(z, y), show that its tangent planes form a two-dimensional 


: és ae Cf, ets 
extent unless rt — s? = 0, where r= aaa? S = 5 oy ae 


12. Show that two simultaneous equations ¢,(x,, x,, %,, x,) = 0 and 
$,(#,, %_) %,, 7,) = O define a curve, and that if the tangent planes to 
the curve are defined as the planes through the tangent lines to the 
curve, they form a two-dimensional extent given by the equations 


os od, 


= ec ae together with the equations of the curve. 


87. One-dimensional extents of planes. Consider the equations 


pr, =f), 


pu, =f,O; 1 
pu, =f, ( ) 
pu, =F, 


where u; are plane codrdinates, ¢ an independent variable, and 
f,@® functions of t which are con- 
tinuous and possess derivatives of 
at least the first two orders. We 
shall also assume that the ratios of 
the four functions f,(¢) are not in- 
dependent of ¢. The equations then 
define a one-dimensional extent of 
planes. Let v be the codrdinates 
of a plane p (Fig. 53) obtained by 
placing ¢ = ¢, in (1) and let v, + Ao, 
be the coordinates of a plane q 
found by placing t=¢,+At. Then p and q determine a straight 
line m, the equations of which are 


pu; =, + h(v;, + Av,) 
or ou; =v, + Av, 


Fie. 538 
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As At approaches zero the line m approaches a limiting line J, 
of which the equations are 


pu, =v, + Adv; =f; ,) + W(t). (2) 
This line is ealled a characteristic of the extent defined by (1). 
It is evident that in any plane of the extent for which the four deriv- 


atives fi (t) do not vanish there is a definite characteristic. 
We shall now prove the proposition 


The characteristics form in general a surface to which each plane of 
the defining plane extent is tangent along the entire characteristic in 
that plane. 


To prove this we notice that any point 2; which lies in a char- 
acteristic satisfies the two equations 
DAO) + Hf) +nAO©+ 1A = 9, 
®AO+aAO+ Ot LO =, 
and that in general ¢ may be eliminated from these equations with 
a result of the form 
¢ (, Xs a) =0. (4) 


(3) 


This proves that any. point on any characteristic lies on the sur- 
face with the equation (4). 
By virtue of the manner in which (4) was derived we may write 


f(z; Ty Ly 2 => ahi @), 

where ¢ is to be determined as a function of x; from the second of 
equations (3). Therefore 

ad Ee 

5 ~FO+[LasiO]z, LO pte 
This shows that the tangent plane of (4) is the plane w; of the 
extent (1) and that the same tangent plane is found for all points 
for which ¢ has the same value; that is, for all points on the same 
characteristic. The proposition is then proved. 

Consider now three planes, »,, v; +Av, v; +Av, +A (vy; +42). 
They determine a point P the codrdinates of which satisfy the 
three equations 2, + 2,0, + 2,0, + 2,2,= 0, 

z,Av,+ 2Av,+ 2,Av,+ 2,Av,= 0, (5) 
x Av, + 7,A’v, + 2,A°v,+ © ,A*v, = 0, 
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and as A¢ approaches zero the point P approaches as a limit a 
point Z the codrdinates of which satisfy the equations 
£0, + 2,0, + 2,0, + 0,= 0, 
adv, + x,dv,+ 2,dv,+ x,dv,= 0, (6) 
a,d°v,+ 2,d°v,+ 2,d°v,+ x,d°v,= 0, 
or, what is the same thing, the equations 
AO+ DAO + AO + 1A = 9, 
USO? LO + USO + oS O = % 0) 
tf) +2f7() + tfs() + uF = 0. 
The point Z we shall call the limit point in the plane », and shall 
prove the following proposition : 
The locus of the limit points is in general a curve, called the 


cuspidal edge, to which the characteristics are tangent. 


The first part of the proposition follows from the fact that equa- 
tions (6) can in general be solved for z, as functions of t. 

To prove the second part of the proposition note that by differ- 
entiating the first two equations of (7) on the hypothesis that 
2, @,, 2, x, and t vary, and reducing the results by aid of the 
three equations (7), we have 


ef. = 0, Yaa fiO= 0. (8) 
Now from (8), § 86, the tangent line to the cuspidal edge at a 
point (2,, %,, z,, 2,) given by a value ¢ has the equations 
pA,= 2+ Adz, 

and from (7) and (8) any values of the codrdinates X, which satisfy 
these equations satisfy also 

LYFAO=0, YWKAO=0; 
that is, the point X;, gies on the characteristic (8). 


To complete the general discussion we shall now prove the 
proposition 


The osculating planes of the cuspidal edge are the planes of the 
defining plane extent. 


By differentiating the first of equations (7) and reducing by 
the aid of the second equation, we have > ae, F,(t)= 9. Therefore 
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by selecting the proper equations from (3) and (8) and replacing 
F,® by v,, we have the equations 


a= 0, > 2.de,= 0, ya? jt), 
But from (9), § 85, these equations define v, as the osculating 
plane of the cuspidal edge. This proves the proposition. 
In the foregoing discussion we have considered what happens in 
general. To examine the exceptional cases we may, as in § 85, 
write the equations (1) in the form 


pu, m F.(7), 
pu,= Lh)» (9) 
pu,=T, 
pu,=1. 
The equations (8) for the characteristics now become 
OF (7) + 2, F(T) + Tr, 4+ 2,= 0, (10) 
a, F;(T) 2 0,5, (7) + as = 0, 
and the equations (7) for the limit points become 
“,F,(7) + 2,F(7) + 2,7 + 2,= 0, 
2, Fi(T) + £2" (7) + 25 == (), (11) 
a, FY (4) + %,F"(r) = 
The second of the equations (10) can be solved for 7 unless 
Fir) = F,(1) = &3 
whence CTY SBCs -T Cay ERT Y= Cet.“ Cae 
and P(r) = 0, an CT yas Os 
In this case equations (10) become 
C2, + 6,2, + 2,= 0, (12) 


2, + ea, + 2,= 9, 
so that all characteristics are the same straight line. At the same time 
equations (9) become pu, =e, +e, 
pu, = ¢,T + ¢,, 


. pu, =z T, 


. pu,= Vie 
which are of the type (2), § 84, and represent a pencil of planes 
determined by the two planes (¢,:¢,:0:1) and (¢,:¢,:1:0). The 


i 
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axis of the pencil is the straight line (12) with which the charac- 
teristics coincide. 

Turning now to equations (11) we see that the last one deter- 
mines x,:2, and the others determine 2, and ~,, unless F'' (r) = 0 
and F!'(r)=0. This is the same exceptional case just considered. 
The equations for the limit points become equations (12), so that 
the limit point in each plane is indeterminate but lies on the axis 
of the pencil of planes. 

Another exceptional case appears here also when the solutions 
of (11) do not involve tr. This happens when 


FI) = ¢F'); 


whence F(7) = ¢,F,(7) + ¢,7 + ¢,- 
Equations (11) then have the solution 
#,2%,2%,22,=¢€,2:—1:e¢,:¢,. (18) 


At the same time equations (9) are 


pu, = F.C), 

pu, = ¢, F(T) + ¢,7 + ¢,, 
pu,=T; 

pu, = 1, 


All planes which satisfy these equations pass through the point (13). 

The surface of the characteristics is in this case a cone, since it 
is made up of lines through a common point. The cuspidal edge 
reduces to the vertex of the cone. 

In § 86 we have shown that the tangent planes to a surface 
may, under certain conditions, form a one-dimensional extent of 
planes, and have called such surfaces developable surfaces. We may 
now state the following theorem, which is in a sense the converse 
of the above : 


Any one-dimensional extent of planes is composed of planes which 
are tangent to a developable surface, where, in the neighborhood of 
each point, the surface may be one of the following three kinds: 

1. It may be composed of tangent lines to a space curve. 

2. It may be a cone. (If the vertex is at infinity, the cone is a 

cylinder.) 

3. It may degenerate into the axis of a pencil of planes. 
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In the above theorem the nature of the surface has been de- 
scribed only for each portion of it, since the foregoing discussion 
is based on the nature of the functions f,(¢) in the neighborhood 
of a value of ¢, which fixes a definite plane, a definite character- 
istic, and a definite point on the cuspidal edge. In the simplest 
case the developable surface will have throughout one of the 
forms given above. Next in simplicity would be the case in which 
the surface is composed of two or more surfaces, each of which is 
one of the above kinds. It is of course possible to define surfaces 
which have different natures in different portions, but the char- 
acter of each portion must be as above if the functions f, (¢) satisfy 
the conditions given. 

The planes of the extent are said in each case to envelop the 
developable surface. 

88. Locus of an equation in plane codrdinates. Consider an 


equation SF Cyr Uyy Uzy U,) = 0, Gq) 


where f is a homogeneous function of the plane codrdinates u, We 
shall consider only functions which are continuous and have deriva- 
tives of at least the first two orders. Two of the ratios u,: u,:u,: u, 
can be assumed arbitrarily, and the third determined from the equa- 
tion. Hence the equation represents an extent of two dimensions, 

If f is a polynomial of the nth degree, then n planes belonging to 
the extent (1) pass through any general line in space. The proof 


is as in § 86. In this case the extent is 1p 
said to be of the nth class. 

We shall not restrict ourselves, how- a 
ever, to polynomials in the following dis- 


cussion, but shall proceed to find some of 
the general properties of the extent (1). 

Let v, be the coérdinates of a plane p 
(Fig. 54) of the configuration defined by 
(1), and v, +Av, those of another plane q, 
also of the configuration. The two planes p and g determine a 
line m whose equations in plane codrdinates (theorem I, § 84) are 

pu; =v; + ACY, +A2,), 
or, otherwise written, ou,=v;+ Av, 


Fie. 54 


where the ratios only of Av, are essential. 
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Now let q approach coincidence with p in such a way that the 
ratios Av,: Av,: Av,: Av, approach limiting ratios dv,: dv,: dv,: do,. 
The line m approaches a limiting line Z whose equations in plane 
codrdinates are ou, = v;+ pdr;. 


The differentials dv are bound only by the condition 


ov 


4 
so that the planes with codrdinates dv, : dv,: dv,: dv, form a linear 
one-dimensional extent which by theorem II, § 84, consists of all 
planes through the point P, whose codrdinates are 


of of of , of 
020.3 0 = —— 3 3 
SE LL a ov, ov, ov, ov, £2) 


lig PEL TRS I om wma : 
df = pees ou, mee a dv,+ = dv,= 0, (2) 


This point lies in the plane v, since, by Euler’s theorem for 
homogeneous functions, 


pp tp tp tage oo (4) 
which is the condition (1), § 84, for united position. 

A line Z is the intersection of any one of the planes dv,: dv, : dv, : du, 
with the plane v,:v,:v,:,. Hence the lines Z form a pencil of 
lines through P. 

The point P is not determined by equations (3) if 

OP eS ere eee 
sae ra 6, me aaa: (5) 

A plane for which these conditions is met is called a singular 
plane of the extent (1). Other planes are called regular planes. 

We sum up our results in the following theorem: 


In any regular plane p of the extent (1) there lies a definite point P 
whose codrdinates are given by (3) and which has the property that 
any line of the pencil with the vertex P and in the plane p is the limit 
of the intersection of p and a neighboring plane. 

The point P may be called the Limit point in the plane p. 

The elimination of v, from equations (3) and equation (1), written 
in »v,, will give the locus of the points P. There are three cases: 

I. The elimination may give one and only one equation of the 


form (a, 2%, 2, 2,)= 0. (6) 
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The locus of p is then a surface. If the extent (1) is of the nth 
class, the surface (6) is also called a surface of the nth class. 

II. There may be two equations of the form 

$;, (2) 2%) ¢,)=0, (7) 
$,(2,, 2, 4, t,)= 0. 
The locus of P is then a curve. 

III. There may be three equations connecting z,, 2, 2,, 2, The 
points P are then discrete points. 

We shall now show that the planes of (1) are tangent to the 
locus of P in such a manner that P is the point of tangency of 
the plane p, in which it lies. 

To prove this write equation (4) in the form 

V2, + V,2,+ 0,2, + 0,2,= 0 
and differentiate. We have 
raz, +>)2do,= 0, 
which, by aid of (2) and (38), is 
v dx, + v,dz,+ v,dz,+ v,dz,= 0. (8) 
Consider now in order the previous cases. 


I. If z, satisfy a single equation (6), we have 


2b ae + 22 de +P do + © dv, =0 9 
Percale ramuanch aaa = 2,= 0. (9) 


a : 
By comparison of (8) and (9) we have pv,;= P. which shows 


that v, are the codrdinates of the tangent to ¢ = 0 at the point 7,. 
Il. If z, satisfy the two equations (7), we have 


a te dat Ge de st Ft de,= 0, 
a 4B thangs Been 


A comparison ial (8) gives pv,= as +r th » which shows that 


v, passes through the line of aarti of the tangent planes to 
$,= 0 and ¢,= 0 and hence is tangent to the curve defined by the 
two surfaces. 

III. If the points z, are discrete points, we may say that each 
plane of the extent is tangent to the point, through which it passes, 
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thus extending the use of the word “ tangent ” in a manner which 
will be useful later. Summing up, we say: 

A two-dimensional extent of planes consists of planes which are 
tangent either to a surface or to a curve or to a point. 

The theorem has reference, of course, only to the neighborhood 
of a plane of the extent. The entire extent may have the same 
nature throughout or different natures in different portions. 

89. Change of coordinates. A tetrahedron of reference and a set 
of codrdinates x, having been chosen, consider any four planes not 
meeting in a point the equations of which are 


at a5 a0, + a, 0+ a 0, 


a,xrta,.2 +a,,7,+ a,,2,= 0, 


2191 22°52) 23°38 24°74 (1) 
ot a2 a, U, re a,,0, ar a, 4%, * 0, 
Ona af. Oss a a,,7, a, - 0, 


the coefficients being subject to the single condition that their deter- 
minant |a,| shall not vanish. We assert that if we place 
PL; = AyX, + AX, + A,X, + G42, (2) 
then z/ are the codrdinates of the point 2, referred to the tetrahedron 
formed by the four planes (1). The proof runs along the same 
lines as that of the corresponding theorem in the plane (§ 29) and 
will accordingly not be given. 
It is also easy to show that by the same change of the tetrahedron 
of reference, the coordinates u; become u!, where 
PU;= MyM, + Ay Uy + Ay Mgt My My. (3) 
The change from one set of Cartesian codrdinates to another is 
effected by means of formulas which are special cases of (2). If 
(v:y:2:t) are rectangular Cartesian codrdinates and 
axe+ by +eztet= 0, 
a,x + by + G2 het = 0) (4) 
ae+ by +ez+et=0 
are any three nonparallel planes, and we place 
pl=k(artbhy+cz+ety, 
py'=h,(a,e + by + 0,2 +e,t), 
(var k,(4,,+ by, + CZ tati). 
pict, 


(5) 
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the quantities 2’, y', 2’, t’ are proportional to the perpendiculars on 
the three planes, and it is possible to adjust the factors &, so that 
a':y':2': t' may be exactly the Cartesian codrdinates referred to the 
planes (4) as codrdinate planes, the codrdinates being rectangular 
or oblique according to the relative position of the planes (4). 
The equations (5) represent a change from a rectangular set of 
coérdinates to another set which may or may not be rectangular, 
and conversely. A change from an oblique system to another is 
represented by formulas of the same type, since the change may 
be brought about as the result of two transformations of this type. 


EXERCISES 

1. Find the characteristics, characteristic surface, and cuspidal edge 

of each of the following extent of planes: 
(1) pu,=1, pu, = 34, pu,=3 0’, pu,=v. 
(2) pu,= ak sint, pu,=— ak cost, pu,= a’, pu,= — akt. 
(3) pu, =1—?#, pu,=2t, pu,x=—(1+ 2), pu,=14+ ?. 
(4) pu,= es pl,= Ce 1g pu, = e+, pt,=1. 

2. If a minimum developable is defined as a one-dimensional: extent 
of minimum planes, show that the characteristics are minimum lines and 
the cuspidal edge is a minimum curve unless the developable is a cone. 

3. Show that the necessary and sufficient condition that the surface 
z=/f (x, y) should be a minimum developable is that p? + q’?+1= 0, 

é 
where p = of Ga . (Compare Ex. 11, § 86.) 

4. Prove that planes which are tangent at the same time to two 
given surfaces, two given curves, or a given surface and a given curve 
define developable surfaces. 

5. Find the envelope of each of the following one-dimensional extent 


of planes : “ 
(1) 2uz?+3uz+4uz— 24 uf = 0. 


(2) 3 tgs — uf = 0. 
(3) uz+ uz — ug = 0. 
(4) ut ug+ 2 ug — 2 wyu,+ 2 uyus— 2 Ug, — ug = 0. 
6. Show that the minimum planes form a two-dimensional extent 
and find its equation. 


7. Show that px;= f,(t)+ sfi (t) (¢=1, 2, 3, 4) defines a developable 
surface and, conversely, that any developable surface which is not a 
cone or the axis of a pencil of planes may be expressed in this way. 


CHAPTER XIII 


SURFACES OF SECOND ORDER AND OF SECOND CLASS 


90. Surfaces of second order. Consider the equation 


dae = 0, (4i= V) 


C) 


which defines a surface of second order (§ 86). The Jacobian of 


§ 86 becomes, except for a factor 2, the determinant 


called the discriminant of the equation. We may make the follow- 


ing preliminary classification : 


I. A#0. The surface has adoubly infinite set of tangent planes. 
The plane equation of the surface may be found by eliminating u,; 


from the equations 


PU, = 4,,T, + 4,0, + 4,0, + a0, 


122 13 3 


(ot eee A, .@, + a, + d,,0, + 4%) 


23 3 


Puss 232 33 3 


pu,=a ze+ax+a, x 


13% + UU, + 4%, + 4,,%,5 


4°51 24°°2 84 at el Ted 


(2) 


and equation (1). But a combination of (2) and (1) gives readily 


u,e,+ uz,+us7,+ uz,= 0, 


and the elimination of x; from this equation and the set (2) gives 


(8) 
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‘This is an equation of the second degree in u, Hence a sur- 
Face of the second order for which the discriminant is not zero is also 
a surface of the second class (§ 88). 

It is not difficult to show that the discriminant of (3) is not 
equal to zero. 

Il. A=0. The tangent planes either form a one-dimensional 
extent of planes or consist of discrete planes. These cases will be 
examined later. 

91. Singular points. By § 86 singular points on the surface (1), 
§ 90, are given by the equations 

a0 a, 7, ar 4,50, + a 0, 
a¢e+a@¢+a2+ar,=0, 


12° 22°°2 23° °8 24° 4 (1) 
@, 30, ot @,,%, te a,,0, ie a2, aT 0, 
wos Ve at Oye, aj a,,%, of OO, =0. 


There are four cases: 

I. A#0. Equations (1) have no solution, and the surface has 
no singular points. This is the general case. 

II. A= 0, but not all its first minors are zero. The surface has 
one and only one singular point. Let y; be the coordinates of the 
singular point and z; the codrdinates of any other point in space, 
and consider the straight line 


PL; = Yt re;- (2) 


To find the points in which the line (2) meets the surface sub- 
stitute in equation (1), § 90. Since the codrdinates y; satisfy the 
equation of the surface and also the equations (1), the result is 


> te = 0. (3) 
This shows that any line through a singular point meets the sur- 
face only at that point (A= 0), and there with a doubly ccunted 
point of intersection. An exception occurs when 2, is taken on 
the surface. Then equation (3) is identically satisfied, and the 
line yz lies entirely on the surface. Hence the surface is a cone 
with the singular point as the vertex. There is no plane equa- 
tion of the surface. In fact the tangent planes form a singly 
infinite extent of planes, and their codrdinates are subject to two 


conditions. 
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III. A=0, all its first minors are zero, but not all its second minors 
are zero. Equations (1) contain two and only two independent equa- 
tions and hence the surface has a line of singular points. If this 
line is taken as the line x, = 0, z,= 0 in the coordinate system, equa- 
tions (1) show that we shall have a,,=a,,=4,,=a,,=a,,=a,,=a,,=0, 
and the equation of the surface becomes a,,a/+ 24,,7,7,+ 4,,7; = 0. 
At least two of the coefficients in the last equation cannot vanish, 
since the surface has only the line z,=0 and z,=0 of singular 
points. Therefore the left-hand member of the equation of the sur- 
face factors into two linear factors. Hence the surface consists of 
two distinct planes intersecting in the line of singular points. 

IV. A= 0, all its first and second minors are zero, but not all 
the third minors are zero. Equations (1) contain one and only one 
independent equation, and hence the surface has a plane of sin- 
gular points. If this plane is taken as z,= 0, the equation of the 
surface becomes 27 = 0. Hence the surface consists of the plane of 
singular points doubly reckoned. 

92. Poles and polars. The polar plane of a point y; (the pole) 
with respect to a surface of the second order whose equation is 
(1), § 90, is defined as the plane whose coordinates are 


PU; = Ag YF UYot UisYgt UsYs- (1) 


The following theorems are obvious or may be proved as are 
the similar theorems of § 34: 


I. If the pole is on the surface, the polar plane is a tangent plane, 
the pole being the point of contact. 

II. To every point not a singular point of the surface corresponds 
a unique polar plane. 

III. To every plane corresponds a unique pole when and only when 
the discriminant of the surface does not vanish. 

IV. A polar plane contains its pole when and only when the pole is 
on the surface. 

V. All polar planes pass through all the singular points of the 
surface when such exist. 

VI. [f a point P lies on the polar plane of a point Q, then Q lies 
on the polar plane of P. 

VII. All tangent planes through a point P touch the surface in a 
curve which lies in the polar plane of P. 
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VII. For a surface of second order without singular points it is 
possible in an infinite number of ways to construct a tetrahedron in 
which each face is the polar plane of the opposite verte. 


These are self-polar tetrahedrons. 


IX. If any straight line m is passed through a point P, and R and 
S are the points in which m intersects a surface of second order and 
Q is the point of intersection of m and the polar plane of P, then P 
and Q are harmonic conjugates with respect to R and S. 


In addition to these theorems we will state and prove the 
following, which have no counterparts in § 34: 


X. The polar planes of points on a range form a pencil of planes the 
axis of which is called the conjugate polar line of the base of the range. 
Reeiprocally the polar planes of points on the axis of this pencil form 
another pencil the axis of which is the base of the original range. 


Consider any range two of whose points are P and Q (Fig. 55). 
Let the polar planes of P and Q intersect in LK, and let A be any 
point of LK. The polar plane of A must contain both P and Q 
(theorem VI) and hence the entire line PQ. Now let R be any 
point on PQ. Its polar plane must 
contain A (theorem VI). But A is 
any point of LK. Therefore the polar 
plane of # contains LK. This proves 
the theorem. It is to be noted that the 
opposite edges of a self-polar tetra- 
hedron are conjugate polar lines. 

XI. If two conjugate polar lines in- 
tersect, each is tangent to the surface 
at their point of intersection. 


Let two conjugate polar lines, PQ snog 
and LK, intersect at R&. Since R 
lies in each of the lines PQ and LK its polar plane must contain 
each of these lines by the definition of conjugate polar lines. Hence 
the polar plane of & contains # and is therefore (theorems IV 
_ and I) the tangent plane at R. The two lines LK and PQ lying 
in the tangent plane and passing through # are tangent to the 


surface at R. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Show that any chord drawn through a fixed point P, intersecting 
at infinity the polar plane of P with respect to a quadric, is bisected by P. 
Hence show that if a quadric is not tangent to the plane at infinity there 
is a point such that all chords through it are bisected by it. This is 
the center of the quadric. 


2. Show that the locus of the middle points of a system of parallel 
chords is a plane which is the polar plane of the point in which the 
parallel chords meet the plane at infinity. This is a diametral plane 
conjugate to the direction of the parallel chords. Show that a diametral 
plane passes through the center of the quadric, if there is one, and 
through the point of contact with the plane at infinity if the surface 
is tangent to the plane at infinity. 


3. Prove that all points on a straight line which passes through the 
vertex of a cone have the same polar plane; namely, the diametral plane 
conjugate to the direction of the line. 


4. Show that if a plane conjugate to a given direction is parallel to 
a second given line, the plane conjugate to the latter line is parallel to 
the first. Three diametral planes are said to be conjugate when each 
is conjugate to the intersection of the other two. Show that the inter- 
sections of three conjugate diametral planes with the plane at infinity 
form a triangle which is self polar with respect to the curve of inter- 
section of the quadric and the plane at infinity. Discuss the existence 
and number of such conjugate planes in the two cases of central quad- 
rics and quadrics tangent to the plane at infinity. 


5. Show that if a line is tangent to a quadric surface its conjugate 
polar is also tangent to the surface at the same point, and that the two 
conjugate polars are harmonic conjugates with respect to the two lines in 
which the tangent plane at their point of intersection cuts the surface. 


6. Show that the conjugate polars of all lines in a pencil form a 
pencil. When do the two pencils coincide? Show that the conjugate 
polars of all lines in a plane form a bundle of lines, and conversely. 


93. Classification of surfaces of second order. With the aid of the 
results of the last two sections it is now possible to obtain the 
simplest equations of the various types of surfaces of the second 
order which have already been arranged in classes in § 91. 

I. The general surface. A+ 0. The surface has no singular point 
(§ 91) and there can be found self-polar tetrahedrons (§ 92). Let 
one such tetrahedron be taken as the tetrahedron of reference in the 
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coordinate system. Then the equation of the surface must be such 
that the polar of 0:0:0:1 is 2,=0, that of 0:0:1: 0. is z= 0, 
that of 0:1:0:0 is 2,=0, and thatrotsL 0:0:0isz,=0. The 
equation is then iE. Genes 384, yl bse (2) 
where no one of the coefficients can be zero, for, if it were, the 
surface would contain a singular point. 

It is obvious that if the original tetrahedron of reference were 
real and if the coefficients in the original equation of the surface 
were real, the new tetrahedron of reference and the new coefficients 
are also real. We may now replace g, i a ,|2, 
and have three types according to the signs of the terms resulting. 


1. The imaginary type, xzi+a2+a22+23=0. (3) 
This equation is satisfied by no real points. 
2. The oval type, etaft+uj—aj=0. (4) 


No real straight line can meet this surface in more than two real 
points. If it did, it would lie entirely on the surface (§ 86), and 
hence the point in which it met the plane z,=0 would be a real 
point of the surface.. But the plane z,= 0 meets the surface in the 
curve z7+a,+aj/= 0, which has no rea point. Hence, as was said, 
no real straight line can meet the surface in more than two real 
points. The surface, however, contains imaginary straight lines as 
will be seen later. 


3, The saddle type, r+aj—aj—af=0. (4) 
Through every point of this surface go two real straight lines 


which lie entirely on the surface. This follows from the fact that 
whatever be the values of ’ and yp, the two lines 
2,—2,—(4,—2,)=9, DS BIE Fee rAG@,+ 2,) = 0 

and @,—%,—w(4,+2,)=9, “,—2%,+ #(@,+ 2,)=9 
lie entirely on the surface. Moreover, values of A and ~ may be 
easily found so that one of each of these straight lines may pass 
through any point of the surface. This matter will be discussed in 
detail in § 96. 

As the three types of surfaces here named are distinguished by 
properties which are essentially different in the domain of reality, 
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the corresponding equations can evidently not be reduced to each 
other by any real change of coordinates. However, if no distinction 
is made between reals and imaginaries, all surfaces of the three 
types may be represented by the single equation 
r+ az+apt+aj= 0. (5) 

Il. The cones. A=0, but not all the first minors are zero. The 
surface has one singular point (§ 91) and is a cone with the singular 
point as the vertex. Let the vertex be taken as 4 (0:0:0:1). 
Then in the equation of the surface a,,=a,,=4a,,=a,,=0. Take 
now as B (0: 0:1: 0) any point not on the surface. Its polar plane 
contains A (theorem V, § 92) but not B (theorem IV, § 92). Take 
as C(0:1:0:0) any point in this plane but not on the surface. 
Such points exist unless the polar plane of B lies entirely on the 
surface, which is impossible since B was taken as not on the surface. 
The polar plane of C contains A and B and intersects the polar 
plane of B in a line through A. Take D (1:0: 0: 0) as any point 
on this line. We have now fixed the tetrahedron of reference so 
that 0: 0:0:1 is a singular point, the polar plane of 0: 0:1: 0 is 
a,—9, the polar plane of 0:1: 0:0 is z,=0, and the polar plane 
of 1:0:0:0 is 2,=0. Therefore the equation of the surface is 

Ay Ty + AyyX) + Aggty = 0, 

where no one of the three coefficients can vanish, since the surface 
has only one singular point. By a real transformation of codrdinates 
this equation reduces to two types: 

1. The imaginary cone, x2+a2+22=0. 

2. The real cone, a2+a2—2?=0. 


III. Two intersecting planes. A= 0, all the first minors are zero, 
but not all the second minors are zero. This has been sufficiently 
discussed (§ 91). There are obviously two types in the domain 
of reals; namely: 

1. Imaginary planes, rj+a7=0. 

2. Real planes, ey — 


IV. Two coincident planes. A= 0, all the first and all the second 
minors are equal to zero. Evidently the equation in this case is 


reducible to the form ates 
x= 0, 
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but the plane z,= 0 is not necessarily real. In fact the condition 
that all the second minors of A vanish is the condition that the 
left-hand member of equation (1), § 90, should be a perfect square, 
as is easily verified by the student. 

94. Surfaces of second order in Cartesian codrdinates. As we 
have seen (§ 82), we obtain Cartesian codrdinates from general 
quadriplanar coérdinates by taking one of the codrdinate planes as 
the plane at infinity and giving special values to the constants k,. 
This being done, the general equation of the second degree will 
be written 
ax'+ bx*+ ez?+ 2fye+ 2gze+ 2 hay +2let+2myt+ 2nzet+d?=0, (1) 
which reduces to the usual nonhomogeneous form when t is placed 
equal to 1. 

For equation (1) the results of §§ 90-93 remain unchanged 
except for a slight change of notation. We will refer to the equa- 
tions of these sections by number and make the necessary change 
in notation without further remark. Assuming that A#0 we 
may find the pole of the plane at infinity, for example, by placing 
u, in equations (1), § 92, equal to the codrdinates 0:0:0:1 of the 
plane at infinity. There result the equations 


ax+thy +gz+lt =), 

ha+by +fze+mt = 0, 

getfy +cze+nt =0, 

lx +my+nz+dt =p, 
the solution of which is the codrdinates of the pole required. This 
pole is therefore a finite point when the determinant 


(2) 


@ (ding 
oath ia 
Ga howe 


is not zero and is a point at infinity when D=0. 
In the latter case, by theorems IV and I, § 92, the surface is 
tangent to the plane at infinity. In the former case, if the pole 


of the plane at infinity is taken as 0:0:0:1, then /=m=n= 0 
and adi aman it soap that if v,:y,:2,:¢, is a point on the 
surface, —2z,: — ¥,: :¢, is also on the surface: The point is 


therefore alle the benedy rok the surface, and the surface is called 
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a central surface. Conversely, if a surface without singular points 
has a center (that is, if there exists a point which is the middle 
point of all chords through it), that point is the pole of the plane 
at infinity. This follows from theorem IX, § 92, or may be shown 
by assuming the center as the origin of coérdinates and reversing 
the argument just made. 

We have reached the following result: 


A surface of second order with the equation (1) is a central surface 
or a noncentral surface according as the determinant D is not or is 
equal to zero. A noncentral surface is tangent to the plane at infinity. 


Holding now to the significance of the determinant A as given 
in § 90 we may proceed to find the simplest forms of the equa- 
tions of the surface in Cartesian codrdinates. There will be this 
difference from the work of § 93 that now the plane t=0 plays 
a unique réle and must always remain as one of the codrdinate 
planes. The. other three codrdinate planes, however, may be 
taken at pleasure, and we shall not at present restrict ourselves 
to rectangular codrdinates. 

1. Central surfaces without singular points. As in § 93, by refer- 
ring the surface to a self-polar tetrahedron one of whose faces is 
the plane at infinity its equation becomes 


ax*+ by? + cz*+ dt?= 0. 
According to the signs of the coefficients this gives the following 
types in nonhomogeneous form: 


1. The oval type: 


(a) The imaginary ellipsoid, oH Ft See) 

a ee 

(6) The real ellipsoid, a ti a e 
e ae ti a ee 

(¢) The hyperboloid of two sheets, —— PO a 
a é 

2. The saddle type: 

‘ Ae a 

The hyperboloid of one sheet, —=+%5-s=1. 
Ge hine i 


II. Noncentral surfaces without singular points. Since the plane. 
at infinity can no longer be a face of a self-polar tetrahedron, we 
cannot use the method of § 93. We will take the point of tangency 
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in the plane at infinity as B (0:0:1:0). Then g=f=c=0 and 
n#0Q. Take an arbitrary line through B. It meets the surface 
in one other point 4, which we take as 0:0:0:1. We then take 
the tangent plane at A as z=0. Then J1=m=d= 0, and the 
equation of the surface is 


ax’ + 2 hry + by’+ ct?= 0. 


The tangent plane at A meets the plane at infinity in a line 
(¢= 0, t=0), which is the conjugate polar to the line 4B (2 = 0, 
y=0). The points C (0:1: 0:0) and D (1:0: 0:0) may be taken 
as any two points on this line such that each lies in the polar 
plane of the other. Then h= 0, and the equation of the surface is 
reduced to Abul tae 2 
According to the signs which occur we have two types: 


1. The oval type: 


a2 2 
The elliptic paraboloid, ais Ba nz. 
2. The saddle type: 
E 2 2 
The hyperbolic paraboloid, a Ba nz. 


The discussion of surfaces with singular points presents no features 
essentially different in Cartesian codrdinates from those found in 
the general case. If the surface has one singular point, it is a cone 
if the singular point is not at infinity and is a cylinder if the sin- 
gular point is at infinity. If the surface has a line of singular 
points, it consists of two intersecting or two parallel planes accord- 
ing as the singular line lies in finite space or at infinity. If the 
surface has a plane of singular points, it consists of a plane doubly 
counted, which may be the plane at infinity. 

95. Surfaces of second order referred to rectangular axes. In the 
previous section no hypotheses were made as to the angles at which 
the coérdinate planes intersected. For that reason the codrdinate 
planes leading to the simple forms of the equations could be chosen 
in an infinite number of ways. We shall now ask whether, among 
these planes, there exist a set in which the planes x= 0, y= 0, 
and z=0 are mutually orthogonal. 
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Consider first the central surfaces without singular points for 
which D #0. The plane at infinity cuts this surface in the gen- 


eral conic aa? + by? + cee 2 fyz i 2 gex Je 9 hey = 0, (@5) 


where x: y:2 are homogeneous codrdinates on the plane t= 0. 
When the equation of the surface is referred to a self-polar tetra- 
hedron of which the plane at infinity is one face, the curve (1) is 
referred to a self-polar triangle. If the axes in space are orthogonal, 
the triangle must also be a self-polar triangle (theorem V, § 81) 
to the circle at infinity Bhat hoe, (2) 


Our problem, therefore, is to find on the plane at infinity a triangle 
which is self polar at the same time with respect to (1) and (2). 

By § 48 this can be done when and only when the curves (1) 
and (2) intersect in four distinct points or are tangent in two 
distinct points or are coincident. 

Tn the first case there exists one and only one self-polar triangle 
common to (1) and (2), and therefore there exists only one set of 
mutually orthogonal planes passing through the center of the quad- 
ric and such that by use of them as coédrdinate planes the equa- 
tion of the quadric becomes 


ax’ + by’ + c+ d= 0. (a#b#e#0) 


These planes are the principal diametral planes of the quadric, 
and their intersections are the principal azes. 

In the second case there are an infinite number of planes through 
the origin, such that by use of them as codrdinate planes the equa- 
tion of the quadric becomes 


a(xe’+y?)+c2+d=0. (a#c#0) 


Here the axis OZ is fixed, but the axes OX and OY are so far 
indeterminate that they may be any two lines perpendicular to 0Z 
and to each other. The surface is a surface formed by revolving 
the conic aa’+ cz?+ d= 0, y=0 about OZ. 

In the third case any set of mutually perpendicular planes through 
the origin, if taken as codrdinate planes, reduce the equation of the 


quadric to the form a(e+y+2)+d=0, 


and the quadric is a sphere. 
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It is to be noticed that if the coefficients in equation (2) are 
eal, one of the above cases necessarily occurs. For in this case 
he solutions of equations (1) and (2) consist of imaginary points 
which occur in pairs as complex imaginary points. 

If we consider the noncentral quadrics without singular points 
and use the notation of § 94, we notice first that if the axes of 
s00rdinates are rectangular, the point B cannot be on the circle at 
nfinity, since the line CD must be the polar of B with respect to 
the circle at infinity. The point B being fixed by the quadric sur- 
face, the line CD is then fixed, and consequently the line AB, since 
AB is the conjugate polar of CD with respect to the quadric. The 
point A is then fixed and is called the vertex of the quadric. 

The points C and D must now be taken as conjugate, both with 
respect to the circle at infinity and with respect to the conic of inter- 
section of the quadric and the plane at infinity. If the two straight 
ines into which this latter conic degenerates (cf. Ex. 1, § 86) are 
neither of them tangent to the circle at infinity, the points C and 
D are uniquely fixed. If both of these lines are tangent to the cir- 
sle at infinity, the point C may be taken at pleasure on CD, and D 
is then fixed. 

In the first case there is one tangent plane and two other planes 
perpendicular to it and to each other, by the use of which the equa- 
tion of the quadric is reduced to the form 

aa’ + by’ = nz. (a # 6) 

In the second case there are an infinite number of mutually 
orthogonal planes, one of which is a fixed tangent plane, by the 
ise of which the equation of the quadric is reduced to the form 

a(a’+ y”) = nz, 
und the quadric is a paraboloid of revolution. 

In all other cases, namely, when the point of tangency of the 
juadric with the plane at infinity is on the circle at infinity or 
when the section of the quadric with the plane at infinity consists 
f two straight lines, one and only one of which is tangent to the 
ircle at infinity, the equation of the surface cannot be reduced to 
he above forms by the use of rectangular axes. 

If the coefficients of the terms of the second order in the equation 
f the quadric are real, the rectangular axes always exist. 
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EXERCISES 
Examine the following surfaces for the existence of principal axes: 
e+ yt 2+ vz + iye +1=0. 
» 22414 )7Y4+ #414 day =0. 
. 2+ 274724 4iyz+1=0. 
207+ 224+ 2izy+1=0. 
3804274724 6iyz+1=90. 
. + Qiay —-Y—#4+22=0. 
. cz +iye +x=0. 
.@—Qiny+y+2e4+22=0. 
. Examine the quadrics with singular points by the methods of| 
this section. 


Cont onnr WO Dw 


96. Rulings on surfaces of second order. We have seen (§ 93) 
that the equation of any surface of the second order withouti 
singular points can be written as 


a+2,+27,+2,=0 (1). 
if no distinction is made between reals and imaginaries or between 


the plane at infinity and any other plane. This equation can be: 
written in either of the two forms 


_ Ut We i oe 


: t=), (2) 
t+ Ww, @,— WwW, 
2+, «+, ’ (3) 
pe coe a a | 
U,— Wu, L,— W, 


whence follows for any point on the surface 
@2U,2@,:e=Aw+1:t(—Aw+1):rA—w:i~Atyz). (4) 
From these equations the following theorems are easily proved: 
I, On a surface of second order without singular points lie two 
families of straight lines, one defined by equations (2) and the other 
by equations (3). 
For if A is given any constant value in (2) the equations 
represent a straight line every point of which satisfies equation (1). 


Similarly, » may be given a constant value in (8). The straight 
lines (2) and (8) are called generators. 
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I. Through each point of the surface goes one and only one line 
of each family. 


For any point 2, of the surface determines X and » uniquely. 
III. Each line of one family intersects each line of the other family. 
For any pair of values of > and yw leads to the solution (4). 
IV. No two lines of the same family intersect. 

This is a corollary to theorem II. 


V. A tangent plane at any point of the surface intersects the sur- 
face in the two generators through that point. 

For the two generators are tangents and hence lie in the tangent 
plane. But the intersection of the tangent plane with the surface 
is a curve of second order unless the plane lies entirely on the 
surface, which is impossible since the surface has no singular points. 
Hence the section consists of the two generators. 


VI. The surface contains no other straight lines than the generators, 


For if there were another line the tangent plane at any point 
of the line would contain it, which is impossible by theorem V. 


VII. Any plane through a generator intersects the surface also in 
a generator of the other family and is tangent to the surface at the 
point of intersection of the two generators. 


Consider a plane through a generator g. Its intersection with 
the surface is a curve of second order of which one part is known 
to be gy. The remaining part must also be a straight line A, which 
is a generator by theorem VI. Since / and g are in the same plane 
they intersect and hence belong to different families by theorem IV. 
The tangent plane at the intersection of h and g contains these 
lines by theorem V and hence coincides with the original plane. 

VIII. If two pencils of planes with their axes generators of the 
‘same family are brought into a one-to-one correspondence so that two 
corresponding planes intersect in a generator of the other family, the 
relation is projective. 

Let the axes of the two pencils be taken as z,=0, 2,=0 and 
z,= 0, x,= 0 respectively. Since these lines lie on the surface, the 
equation of the surface has the form 


C,2,2,+ 60,0, + C,2,0,+ ¢,0,0,= 0. 
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The equations of planes of the first pencil are 
r,+rx,= 0 
and those of the second are 
x, + pr, = 0. 
If two such planes intersect on the surface, we have 


= Oot aE £42 


= 
Gia G 


which proves the theorem. 


IX. The intersections of the corresponding planes of two projective 
pencils of planes with nonintersecting axes generate a surface of second 
order which contains the two axes of the pencils. 


Let the two pencils be z,+ Az,=0 and x,+ wx,=0, where the 
ap+B. 
yet 

Then if a point is common to two corresponding planes, it 
satisfies the equation 


projective relation is expressed by > = 


yx,2,+ axo,— d2,2,~ Brz,=0, 
which is also satisfied by the axes of the pencils. 


X. (Dualistic to VII.) Lines of one family of generators cut out 
projective ranges on any two lines of the other family. 


As in the proof of theorem VIII, let 2,= 0, x,= 0 be a generator 
of the surface and let 2,=0, z,=0 be another generator of the 
same family. The equation of the surface is then 


CUT, + C00, + 60,0, + C20. = 0, 


and the generators of the second family are 
2 Sih Oy 
x. C.a,+ See } 
A generator of this family meets z,= 0, z,=0 in the point where 
ri 2,= ¢,+ 6,4: — e,— c,d and meets x,= 0, x, = 0 where z,:7,=A:1. 
The relation is evidently projective. 
XI. (Dualistic to X.) The lines which connect corresponding points 


of two projective ranges with nonintersecting bases lie on a surface 
of second order. 
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Let one range be taken on z,= 0, z,= 0 and the other on z,= 0, 
xz,= 0. Then the points of hes two ranges are given on each: base 
by the equations z,+ d2,= 0 and 2,+ a,=0. Let the projective 
ae +B. 
yu + 6 

From these it is easy to compute that the codrdinates of any point 
on the line connecting two corresponding points of the two ranges 
satisfy the equation 


relation be expressed by ’ = 


x,t, — dx,7,+ az,x,— Bag, = 0. 


EXERCISES 
1. Distinguish between the cases in which the generators are real or 
imaginary, assuming that the equation of the quadric is real. 
2. What are the generators of a sphere ? 


3. Distinguish between a central quadric and a noncentral one by 
showing that for the latter type the generators are parallel to a plane 
and for the former they are not. 


97. Surfaces of second class. Consider the equation 
> 4%. = 0, (Ay: = An) a) 
in plane codrdinates. This is a special case of the equation dis- 
cussed in § 88. Equations (3), § 88, which determine the limit 
points, become 
pt, = Aj U, + Ajglty + Ajgly + Ajay ys Cisteeds 3, 4) (2) 
and equations (5), § 88, which define the singular planes, become 
A, ,U, + Aj. + Aj +p = 9. (i=l, 204) pune 


If we now place 


A, 2 A,, AG 

A A A A . 
IN =a 22 28 24 (4) 

AB A,, A 33 Au 

Ay ae, Le. Ay, 


e have to distinguish four cases. 

I. A#0. Equations (2) have then a singlesolution for w,: u,: u,: %,» 
hich, if substituted in (1), gives the equation of the surface en- 

veloped by the extent of planes. This equation may be more con- 

eniently obtained by replacing (1) by the equation 

UX, + U2, + UL, + U2, = 0, 
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obtained from (1) by the help of (2). The elimination of wu; then 
gives 


A, Aig eA EA? 2% 

4, 4g ARS 

4, Ay 4o° 4, %'= 0, (5) 
A) Cae er Ae 

a; ae ees OG 


which is the equation of a surface of second order. 

Under the hypothesis A# 0 equations (3) have no solution, so 
that in this case no singular plane exists. It is not difficult to 
show that the discriminant of equation (4) does not vanish. 

We have, accordingly, the following result: A plane extent of 
second class with nonvanishing discriminant consists of planes envelop- 
ing a surface of second order without singular points. 

This theorem may be otherwise expressed as follows: A surface 
of second class without singular planes is also a surface of second order 
without singular points. 

II. A=0, but not all the first minors are zero. Equations (8) now 
have one and only one solution, so that the extent (1) has one and 
only one singular plane. Let it be taken as the plane 0:0:0:1. 
Then 4,,=4,,=4,,=4,,=9, and equation (1) takes the form 


A, Uf + Agus + Aggy + 2A, uu, + 2A,,U,U,+ 2A,gUgU,= 0, (6) 


where the determinant 


does not vanish owing to the hypothesis that not all the first 
minors of the discriminant (4) vanish. 


The elimination of u; from equations (2) and equation (6) 
gives, then, 


A, A. As x, 

A,, As Ae ne id 0, pet) 
thd = ’ 

Ai, A. A. a; 

Beets x, 0 


which are the equations of a nondegenerate conic in the plane’ 
x,=0. 
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We have, accordingly, the result: A plane extent of second class 
with one singular plane consists of planes which are tangent to a non- 
degenerate conic lying in the singular plane. 

The equation of the plane extent may be considered the equa- 
tion of this conic in plane codérdinates. 

III. A= 0, all the first minors are zero, but not all the second 
minors are zero. Equations (3) now contain only two independent 
equations and hence the extent contains a pencil of singular planes. 
If this pencil is taken as u,= 0, u,=0, the equation of the extent 
becomes 

A uit 2Auu,+Aus=0, (7) 


where the determinant 4 ,4,,—Aj, does not vanish because of the 
hypothesis that not all the second minors of the discriminant (4) 
vanish. 

Equation (7) factors into two distinct linear factors and hence 
the plane extent consists of two bundles of planes. The elimina- 


tion of u,; between equations (2) and (7) gives 


@ x 0 


which define the vertices of the two bundles. 

We have, accordingly, the result: A plane extent of second class 
with a pencil of singular planes consists of two bundles of planes, the 
singular pencil being the pencil common to the two bundles. 

IV. A=0, all the first and second minors are zero, but not all 
the third minors are zero. Equations (3) contain only one inde- 
pendent equation and hence the plane extent contains a bundle of 
singular planes. If this bundle is taken as u,= 0, the equation of 
the extent becomes Py (8) 
where 4,, cannot be zero because of the hypothesis that not all 
third minors of (4) are zero. 

_ Hence we have the result: A plane extent of second class with a 
bundle of singular planes consists of that bundle doubly reckoned. 

It may be noticed that the elimination of uw; between equations 
(2) and (8) gives the meaningless result 2:2, 7,:7,= 0:0:0:0, 
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98. Poles and polars. The relation between poles and polars may 
be established by means of plane codrdinates as well as by point 
coordinates. We shall define the pole of a plane v; with respect to 
the extent (1), § 97, as the point the codrdinates of which are 


px, = Aj, + Ajq¥2t Ags + Ais: @=1, 2, 3, 4) 


For the case in which A¥ 0 the relation between pole and polar 
is the same as that defined in § 92, as the student may easily prove. 
In the cases in which A= 0 the polar relation is something new. 

The following theorems dualistic to those of § 92 are obvious or 
easily proved : 


I. If a plane belongs to the extent its pole is the limit point in the 
plane. 

II. To any plane not a singular plane of the extent corresponds a 
unique pole. 

III. To any point corresponds a unique polar when and only when 
the plane extent has no singular plane. 

IV. A pole lies in its polar plane when and only when the polar 
plane belongs to the extent. 

V. The pole of any plane lies in all singular planes when such exist. 

VI. If a plane p passes through the pole of a plane q, then q passes 
through the pole of p. 

VII. All limit points lying in a plane p are the limit points of planes 
of the extent which pass through the polar of p. 

VII. For a surface of second class without singular planes it is pos- 
sible in an infinite number of ways to construct self-polar tetrahedrons. 

IX. [f a line m lies in a plane p, and r and s are the planes of the 
extent which pass through m, and q is the plane through m and the 
pole of p, then p and q are harmonic conjugates to r and s. 


99. Classification of surfaces of the second class. The previous 
sections enable us to write the simplest forms to which the equa- 
tion of a surface of the second class may be reduced. 

I. A#0. Since the planes envelop a surface of type I, § 93, 
we may take the results of that section and find the plane equation 
corresponding to each type there. Consequently, if no account is 
taken of real values the equation of the plane extent may be 


written as Z 
Uy + uz+ uz+ u2= 0. 
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If the coefficients in the original equation are real and the origi- 
nal codrdinates are also real, then, by a real change of codrdinates, 
the equation takes one or another of the forms 

uy t+ uj+ uz+uz= 0, 
uj +uy+uz—uz=0, 
ut uz— uj—uz=0. 

II. A= 0, but not all the first minors are zero. We have already 
obtained equation (6), § 97, as a possible equation in this case. 


If no account is taken of reals this equation can be reduced to 


he f 
oo uptut+u= 0. 


In the domain of reals there are two types: 
1. Planes tangent to a real plane curve 


ujt+uz—uj= 0. 
2. Planes tangent to an imaginary plane curve 
uj+ug+u,;= 0. 

Ill. A=0, all the first minors are zero but not all the second 
minors are zero. As shown in § 97, the equation can be reduced 
to the single type ae 
if no account is taken of reals, and to the following two types in 


the domain of reals: 
1. Two real bundles of planes 


uj—u,;= 0. 
2. Two imaginary bundles of planes 
u2+uj=0. 
IV. A= 0, all the first and second minors are zero. As shown 
in § 97, there is here only one type of equation, 
Ue= 0, 


representing a double bundle of planes. 


CHAPTER XIV 
TRANSFORMATIONS 


100. Collineations. A collineation in space is a point transforma- 
tion expressed by the equations 
ss 
PL, = Ay LH Ay Xa UgUy + AyyX qs 
/ 
PL = ApyLy A Agy%q TF AggUy + AggX ss 
PL, = Agy Ly + Ago My + Aggy AyyXs, 


i =e 
PL = Ug Ly A Agg%y + AggVy + Uy, 


@) 


We shall consider only the case in which the determinant | a,, | 
is not zero, these being the nonsingular collineations. Then to any 
point x, corresponds a point 2}, for the right-hand members of (1) 
cannot simultaneously vanish. Also to any point 2} corresponds 
a point z; given by the equations obtained by solving (1), 

on, = A, a+ A,r + Age t+ At, (2) 
where, as usual, 4, is the cofactor of a, in the expansion of the 
determinant | a@,,|. 

By means of (1) any point which lies on a plane with codrdi- 


nates u; is transformed into a point which lies on a plane with 
coordinates u/, where 


pu; = Ait, + Ajuy + Ajgls + Apt, (3) 
and OU; = Ayu, + a,uh + a,uh + a,a). (4) 


The following theorems, similar to those of § 40, may be proved 
by the same methods there employed. 


I, By a nonsingular collineation points, planes, and straight lines 
are transformed into points, planes, and straight lines respectively in 
a one-to-one manner. 

II. The nonsingular collineations form a group. 

Ill. If F, 2, Fj, R, and R are five arbitrarily assumed points no 
Sour of which lie in the same plane, and B', B!, Bl, B', and P! are also 

240 
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fwe arbitrarily assumed points no four of which lie in the same plane, 
there exists one and only one collineation by means of which B is trans- 
Jormed into F', B, into B!, BR into B!, R into P!, and P into P’. 

IV. A nonsingular collineation establishes a projectivity between the 
points of two corresponding ranges or the planes of two corresponding 
pencils, and any such projectivity may be established in an infinite 
number of ways by a nonsingular collineation. 

V. Any two planes which correspond by means of a nonsingular 
collineation are projectively transformed into each other. 


101. Types of nonsingular collineations. A collineation has a 
fixed point when z/= z;, in the equations (1), §100. Fixed points 
are therefore given by the equations 


(4,,— P)%, + 4,,", + 4,,0, + a,,2,= 0, 
a,,0,+ (4, <P) vy + 4,0, + 4,,0,= 0, 
A y,%, + 4,0 + (As, =? ) v; + 4,,0,= 0, 
ayaa + 4,0, + 4,0, + (4,, — Pp) 7 hae 0. 


The necessary and sufficient conditions that these equations 
have a solution is that p satisfies the equation 


i Area em & e 


18 14 
Gy T.— P  %e Oo ae) 
sy As0 Lea 
a, are) Ns C77 eR 


Similar conditions hold for the fixed planes. By reasoning 
analogous to that used in § 41 we may establish the results: 


Every collineation has as many distinct fixed planes as fixed points, 
as many pencils of fixed planes as lines of fixed points, and as many 
bundles of fixed planes as planes of fixed points. 

In every fixed plane lie at least one fixed point and one fixed line, 
through every fixed line goes at least one fixed plane, on every fixed 

line lies at least one fixed point, through every fixed point go at least 
one fixed line and one fixed plane. 

With the aid of these theorems we may now classify the 

-collineations. For brevity we shall omit much of the details of the 
work, which is similar to that of § 41.* In the following equations 


* As in § 41, the use of Weierstrass’s elementary divisors would simplify the work. 
See footnote, p. 86. 
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the letters a, 5, c, d represent quantities which are distmct from 
each other and from zero. 

A. At least four distinct fixed points not in the same plane. The 
four points may be taken as the vertices of the tetrahedron of 
reference ABCD (see Fig. 52, § 82). We have, then, the following 


types: 


Type I. pal = a2, 
ft as = bx, 
pal= Cin. 
pi,= dx,. 


The collineation has the isolated fixed points A, B, C, D, and the 
isolated fixed planes ABC, BCD, CDA, DAB. 


Type II. px AEs, 
pt,= AN, 
Pas= CLs, 
P= dz, 


The collineation has the isolated fixed points A, B, the line of 
fixed points CD, the isolated fixed planes ACD, BCD, and the 
pencil of fixed planes with axis AB. 


Type III. PLy= Abe 
pr, = Woy 
pat mon ay 
pu CL,. 


The collineation has the two lines of fixed points 4B, CD and 
the two pencils of fixed planes with the axes AB, CD. 


Type IV. pe, = az, 
pt, = an, 
pu= az, 
pal = az... 


4 


The collineation has the isolated fixed point A, the plane of 
fixed points BCD, the isolated fixed plane BCD, and the bundle of 
fixed planes with vertex A, 
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! 
Type V. pr, = ax, 
! 
pt, = aX,, 
px, = aX. 
i, = 
pz,= ax,. 


All points and planes are fixed. It is the identical transformation. 

B. At least three distinct fixed points not in the same straight line and 
no ethers not in the same plane. The fixed points may be taken as the 
points A, B, D. There are three fixed planes, one of which is ABD, 
and the others must intersect 4BD in one of the three fixed lines 
AB, CD, DA. We may take one of these planes as DBC(2,= 0). 
Then in that plane we have a collineation in which B and D are 
the only fixed points. By proper choice of the vertex C the collinea- 
tions in the plane z,=0 may be given the forms found in § 41. 
Hence for the space collineations we find the following types: 


Tyre VI. pr,=az,.+ 2,, 
feo ax,, 
P ye CX 55 
pt dzx,. 


The collineation has the isolated fixed points 4, B, D and the 
isolated fixed planes ABD, ADC, BCD. 


Type VII. pu=ar,+ 2, 
pel = ax,, 
(ik Ch. 
pe CH,» 


The collineation has an isolated fixed point D, a line of fixed 
points AB, the isolated fixed plane ABD, and the pencil of fixed 
planes with the axis CD. 


Type VIII. prl=ar,+ 2%, 
pry ax, 
p= ax, 
i az. 


The collineation has the isolated fixed point A, the line of fixed 
points BD, the isolated fixed plane BCD, and the pencil of fixed 
planes with the vertex AD. 
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Type VIII is distinguished geometrically from Type VII by the 
fact that in Type VIII the line of fixed points intersects the axis 
of the pencil of fixed planes and in Type VII this is not the case. 


Type IX. pr =ar,+ 2, 
pine AL, 
pt, = AL, 
apt 
px ax,. 


The collineation has the plane of fixed points ABD and the 
bundle of fixed planes with vertex D. 

C. At least two distinct fixed points and no others not in the same 
straight line. The fixed points may be taken as B and D. There 
must be two distinct fixed planes of which one must pass through 
BD and the other may. There are two subcases each leading to 
two types of collineations. 

1. If both fixed planes pass through BD they may be taken as 
x,=0 and a,=0. Then in each of these planes we have a collineation 
of Type IV or Type V of § 41. By proper choice of the points 4 and 
C we have, accordingly, the following types of space collineations: 


TYPE X. pt, =ar,+ 2%, 
pxy= ax,, 
pr, = ba. +- 2, 
pie bx,. 


The collineation has the isolated fixed points B, D and the isolated 
fixed planes ABD, BCD. 


Type XI. px, =azr,+ 2,, 
/ 
[en ax,, 
/ 
pr, = az,+ X,, 
pa ax,. 


4 
The collineation has the line of fixed pons BD and the pencil 
of fixed planes with the axis BD. 


2. If only one of the fixed planes passes through BD the other 
must contain one of the fixed points B or D. In this case we may 
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take the two fixed planes as x,=0 and z,=0. Then in the plane 
BCD we have a collineation of Type IV or Type V of § 41 and 
in ABD one of Type VI of § 41. By proper choice of the points 
C and 4, therefore, we have the following types: 


Type XII. pry=ax,+ 2, 
pt = ax,+ 2X, 
px; = bi, 
pu= Wns 


The collineation has the fixed points B, D and the fixed planes 
BCD, ADC. 


TyprE XIII. pxi=ar,t+ 2, 
pr, = ar,+ 
prs= A, 
pia= AL, 


The collineation has the line of fixed points BD and the pencil 
of fixed planes with the axis DC. 

D. Only one fixed point. The fixed point may be taken as D. 
The fixed plane which must exist may be taken as z,=0. Then 
in that plane the collineation is of Type VI, § 41, and the points 
C and B may be so chosen that the equations take the form of 
Type VI there given. To do this we first select z,=0, z,=0 as the 
fixed line in the plane z,=0. The point A may be taken as any 
point outside of z,=0. If A’ is the point into which 4 is trans- 
formed, the line AA’ may be taken as z,= 0, 2,=0. This fixes the 
point B. Then C is determined, as in Type VI, $41. The result 
is the following type: 


Type XIV. pa aa, -b) ay, 
pr, = At, Va) 
pE= aL,+ Uy 
px= AL, 


The above types exhaust the cases of a nonsingular collineation. 
In a singular collineation there exist exceptional points, lines, or 
planes. The discussion of these is left to the student. 
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EXERCISES 
1. Considering the translation 
v=ax2ta, y=ytb, z=z+e 
as a collineation, determine its fixed points and the type to which it 
belongs. 
2. Considering the rotation 
zi=xcosp—ysingd, y'=xsingd+ycos¢, z2z’=z 
as a collineation, determine its fixed points and the type to which it 
belongs. 
3. Considering the screw motion 
x'=xcos¢d—ysing, y'=axsingd+ycosd, 2'= kz 
as a collineation, determine its fixed points and the type to which it 
belongs. 


4. Set up the formulas for the singular collineation known as 
‘* painter’s perspective,” by which any point P is transformed into that 
point of a fixed plane p in which the line through P and a fixed point O 
meets p. 


5. Find all possible types of nonsingular collineations. 


102. Correlations. A correlation of point and plane in space is 
defined by the equations 


PUL= AX + A;.% + AjgUet+ AyX,, (=1, 2, 8, 4) (1) 


where wu; are plane codrdinates and z, are point codrdinates. The 
correlation is nonsingular when |a,,|#+ 0, and we shall consider only 
such correlations. Then any point 2, is transformed into a definite 
plane uj, and any plane u! is the transformed element of a definite 
point, so that the correspondence of an element and its transformed 
element is one-to-one. The points x, which lie on a plane with 
coordinates u; are transformed into planes wu; which pass through a 
point z{, where : 

Pr = AU, + Ait, + A jg + AiUa, (2) 
where A, is the cofactor of a,, in the determinant |a,,|. We may 
say, therefore, that the plane wu, is transformed into the point 2’. 
Points which lie on a line / are transformed into planes through a 


line /’, so that we may say that the line 7 is transformed into the 
line U/, 
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If the point P(2;) is transformed into the plane p/(u!), then, by the 


same operation, the plane p’ is transformed into the point P” C2) 
where, from (2), 
pa = Ait + Ais, + Agu + Ad. 


The last equations solved for wu! give 
[Aes I 
PU; = yy + My Wy! + Mg,04 + A, 0. (4) 


The points x, and 2/’ are in general distinct. That they should 
coincide it is necessary and sufficient, as is seen by comparison 
of (1) and (4), that 
(4, 7e pa,,) z+ (e— pa,,) t+ (4,.— pa;,) t+ (4,,— pa,,) SY ee 0, 
(4, — P%,) , + (4,,— PA.) T+ (qq — PM gq) Xe (yy — PA sy) X= 0, 
(4, os pa,) z+ (455 ar Pa,,) + (4, a Pa.) o,+ (45 oa Pa,5) ware 0, 
(4, =F, p4,,) zy fe (4, Pa pt,,) v, ue Cre P4,,) T+ (a, ta P4,,) C= 0, 
where p must satisfy the condition 

Grp Siar POe ne Oy, POs! Oi CP g 
ea he AIC PN ar cs an RI uhh ke Gar tc elle Da (6) 
ey es ae Poe eMart eg ly, POs 
Og PO tae Oe Pgs Sag ago ag Plug 
in order that equations (5) may have a solution. 

When the codrdinates of a point P satisfy equations (5), it and 
the plane p’, into which it is transformed, form a double pair of the 
correlation. Since (6) is of the fourth degree we see that in general 
a correlation has four double pairs, but may have more. 

The double pairs may be made the basis of a classification of 
correlations, as was done in the case of the plane, but we will not 
take the space to do so. Of special interest is the case in which each 
point of space is a point of a double pair. For this it is necessary 
and sufficient that equations (5) should be satisfied for all values 
of z. This can happen in only two cases: 


() 


Ae hag 2. p=—-1, a,= 0, a= — Oy 


In the first case the correlation is evidently a polarity with 
’ respect to the conic > Xt = 0, and by proper choice of coérdi- 
nates it may be represented by the equations 


= 
pu; = 2, 
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In the second case the correlation has the form 


pu = AX. wR 15%, aa EVs 
P us et HA, + A,X, 
pus = — 1,0, — VU, FAs, V4 
pus SS Cag 


and represents a null system, which will be discussed later. It will 
be shown that by choice of axes the correlation may be reduced 
to the standard form 


puy = Zo) 
pu,= = 85%) 
Pus= 24, 
pu,=— 2. 


Another question of interest is to determine the condition under 
which a point P lies in the plane p’, into which it is transformed. 
From equations (1) it follows at once that the codrdinates of P 
must satisfy the equation 

> t= 0. 


This equation is satisfied identically only in the case of the null 
system; otherwise it determines a quadric surface K,, the locus of 
the points P which lie in their respective transformed planes. 
Similarly, the planes p which pass through their respective trans- 
formed points envelop the quadric K,, 


> A nu,.= 0, 


which is in general distinct from K,. 


EXERCISES 


1. Prove that if P and p' are a double pair the plane p! is the polar 
plane of P with respect to the conic K,. 


2. Prove that a correlation is an involutory transformation only in 
the case of a polarity or a null system. 


3. Explain why there is no analog of the null system in plane 
geometry. 


4. Prove that any correlation is the product of a collineation and a 
polarity. 
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103. The projective and the metrical groups. The product of 
two nonsingular collineations or of two nonsingular correlations 
is a nonsingular collineation. Hence the totality of all collineations 
and correlations form a group, since this totality contains the 
identical substitution. Projective geometry may be defined as that 
geometry which is concerned with the properties of figures which 
are invariant under the projective group. In this geometry the 
plane at infinity has no unique property distinct from those of 
other planes nor is the imaginary circle at infinity essentially 
different from any other conic, and all questions of measurement 
disappear. Quadric surfaces are distinguished only by the presence 
and nature of their singular points. 

Subgroups exist in great abundance in the group of projections. 
For example, the collineations taken without the correlations form 
a subgroup, but the correlations alone form no group. All colline- 
ations with the same fixed points obviously form a subgroup. 
Again, all collineations which leave a given quadric surface inva- 
riant form a subgroup. Of great importance among these latter 
is the group which leaves the imaginary circle at infinity invariant. 
This is the metrical group, which leaves angles invariant and multi- 
plies all distances by the same constant. 

The general form of a transformation of the metrical group is 


pr’ =la+my+nzt+ pil, 
py'=latmy +n,z +t p,t, 
pz’ =lae+my +n,z + pt, 
pert, 


@) 


where the coefficients satisfy the conditions 
Ut + ly + Ig = my + mz + mg = ny + Mg + Ns, (2) 
Lm, + Lm, + l,m, =m,n, + m,n, + M,N, = n,l+ nJ.+ n,l, = 0. (38) 
It is easy to see that the distance between two transformed 
points is by this transformation & times the distance between the 
original points, where X* is the common value of the expressions 
in (2), and, conversely, that a collineation which multiplies all 
distances by the same constant is of the form (1). The preser- 
vation of angles follows from elementary theorems on similar 
triangles. 
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All transformations of the metrical group which leave a plane p 
fixed form a group of collineations in that plane by which the 
circular points at infinity are invariant. This group is therefore 
the metrical group in p, and the projective definitions of angle 
and distance given in § 50 stand. 


EXERCISES 


1. If D is the determinant of the coefficients J, m, n in (1), show that 
D=+ ke. 

2. Show that the necessary and sufficient condition that (1) should 
represent a mechanical motion is that D = + 1, and that it should repre- 
sent a motion combined with a reflection on any plane is that D =— 1. 


3. Show that if D = +1 in addition to conditions (2) and (3), we have 
i? + m? + n? = 17+ m3? +n? = 13 + mZ + n7 =1, 
11, + mm, + n,n, = LJ, + mm, + nn, = 1,1, + mm, + n,n, = 0. 


104. Projective geometry on a quadric surface. It has already 
been noted (§ 69) that the geometry on a surface of second order 
with the use of quadriplanar codrdinates is dualistic to the geom- 
etry on the plane with the use of tetracyclical codrdinates. For in 
each case we have a point defined by the ratios of four quantities 
@,, ,, Z,, x,, bound by a quadratic relation 

w(x) = 0, @) 
which is, on the one hand, the equation of the quadric surface 
and, on the other hand, the fundamental relation connecting the 
tetracyclical codrdinates. 

Any point J on the quadric surface may be taken as correspond- 
ing to the point at infinity on the plane, since the point at infinity 
is in no way special in the analysis. Any linear equation 

> 42:3 0 (2) 
represents a plane section of the surface or a circle on the plane. 
Should the section pass through J, the circle on the plane becomes 
a straight line, but circles and straight lines have no analytic 
distinction in this geometry. 

If y, is a point on the quadric surface and we have, in (2), 


a= (3) 
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the plane (2) is tangent to the surface, and the circle on the plane 
is a point circle. The point of tangency on the surface corresponds 
to the center of the point circle on the plane. The intersection of 
the tangent plane with the quadric surface consists of two gen- 
erators. In a corresponding manner the point circle on the plane 
consists of two one-dimensional extents. Neither alone, however, 
can be represented by a linear equation in z,, and therefore they 
are not straight lines on the plane. If this is obscure it is to be 
remembered that imaginary straight lines are not defined by any 
geometric property, but by an analytic equation. 

The intersection with the quadric surface of the tangent plane 
at I corresponds to the locus at infinity on the plane. 

The center y; of a point circle on the plane, or the point of tan- 
gency of a tangent plane to the surface, is found by solving (3) 
for y; The values of y; must satisfy (1), and the substitution 


gives the equation n(a)=9, (4) 


which is the condition that a circle on the plane with tetracyclical 
codrdinates should be a point circle, or that a plane in space should 
be tangent to the point circle. It is in fact simply the equation in 
plane coérdinates of the quadric surface (1). 

Two circles on the plane are perpendicular when 


on 

—= b) =.0. 5 

Pat pales CAD (5) 
In space the pole of the plane > 42= 0 with respect to the sur- 

face with the plane equation (4) is y=, and equation (5) is 


the condition that this pole lie in the plane > o2= 0. Hence two 
orthogonal circles on the plane with tetracyclical codrdinates cor- 
respond to two plane sections of the quadric surface such that 
each plane contains the pole of the other. 

A linear substitution of the tetracyclical coérdinates corresponds 
to a collineation in space which leaves the quadric surface invariant. 
The geometry of inversion on the plane is therefore dualistic to the 
. geometry on the quadric surface which is invariant with respect to 
collineations which leave the surface unchanged. Two points on 
the plane which are inverse with respect to a circle C correspond 
to two points on the quadric surface such that any plane through 
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them passes through the pole of the plane corresponding to C or, 
in other words, such that the line connecting them passes through 
the pole of the plane corresponding to C. Since the center of a 
circle on the plane is the inverse of the point at infinity with 
respect to that circle, the point on the quadric which corresponds 
to the center of a circle may be found by connecting the point J 
with the pole of the plane corresponding to the circle. 

An inversion with respect to a circle corresponds in space to a 
collineation which transforms each point into its inverse with 
respect to a fixed plane. That is, if the fixed circle corresponds to 
the intersection of the quadric with a plane ©, and X is the pole 
of M, an inversion with respect to M transforms any point F on 
the quadric into the point 2, where the line KF again meets the 
quadric. The collineation which carries out this transformation 
has the plane &M as a plane of fixed points and the point K as a 
point of fixed planes. 

Consider now the parameters (A, #) on the surface, defined as in 
§ 96. They may be taken as the codrdinates of a point on the sur- 
face and may be interpreted dualistically to the special codrdinates 
of § 70. The two families of generators are then dualistic to the two 
systems of special lines of § 70, and the locus at infinity on the plane 
is dualistic to the generators through the point J of the surface. 

The bilinear equation 

aru+ar+au+a,=0 (6) 
represents a plane section of the quadric surface and is dualistic 
to the equilateral hyperbola on the plane with two special lines as 
asymptotes. A section of the quadric surface through J corresponds 
to an ordinary line on the plane, from which it is evident that by 
the use of the special coérdinates the straight line has the properties 
of the equilateral hyperbola. 

Any collineation of space which leaves the quadric surface inva- 
riant gives a linear transformation of \ and of w. This is evident 
from the fact that the collineation must transform the lines of the 
surface into themselves in a one-to-one manner. It may also be 
proved analytically from the relations of § 96. 


Conversely, any linear substitution of A and p corresponds to a 
collineation which leaves the quadric invariant. 
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Consider in fact the substitution 
an'+ B 
A= ’ = p! j 
ye 8 Map, (7) 
which leaves the generators of the second family fixed and trans- 
forms the generators of the first family. From (4), § 96, it is easy 
to compute that this is equivalent to the collineation 
pr, = (a + d)a,+t(a— 8)a,t+(y¥—B)uy—i(B+y)a1, 
pr,=t(— a+ d)a+(at 8) +18 + y)x+(—B+y)al, 


pt;=(B — y)ai—-i(B+ yet (a+ d)ai+i(—at 8)z}, (8) 
pr,=i(B + y)2l + (B—y)al+ i(a —8)x, + (a + d)e1. 
Similar results can be obtained for the transformation 
if 
Xr => rn, & = er. alg ss 9 


by which the generators of the first family are fixed, and for the 
product of (7) and (9). 
Finally, the collineation corresponding to the transformation 
ap'+ 8 mar!’ +n 
£5 y+) peg! Sa 
by which generators of the two families are interchanged, is easily 
computed. 


EXERCISES 

1. Show that if the quadric (1), § 96, is the sphere 2?+ y?+ 2?=1, 
the transformation A = e‘¢A!', w= e*?u' represents a rotation of the sphere 
about the axis OZ through an angle ¢. 

2. Show that the transformation 4 =— p', ~ =—X! replaces each 
point of the sphere of Ex.1 by its diametrically opposite point. 

3. Obtain a transformation of A, w which represents a general rota- 
tion of the sphere in Ex. 1 about any axis through its center. 


105. Projective measurement. The definition of projective meas- 
urement, given in § 47 for the plane, can evidently be generalized for 
space, and only a concise statement of essentials is necessary here. 

Let o(2)=0 (1) 
be the equation of any quadric surface taken as the fundamental 
quadric for the measurement, and let 

0 (u)= 0 (2) 
be the equation of the same surface in plane codrdinates. 
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If 4 and B are any two points and 7, and 7, are the points in 
which the line AB meets the quadric, then the distance D between 
A and B is defined by the equation 

D= K log (AB, T,7,); 
or if y, and z, are the coordinates of A and B respectively, 


oy 2+Vloy O7-[eMl[e@]) (3) 
“oH )—Vie@aF-POMle@)  ~ 

Also, if a and 6 are two planes and ¢, and ¢, are the two tan- 
gent planes to the quadric through the iateeceen of a and 4, the 
angle poicol a and 6 is defined by the equation 


p=-= 5 log [ ab, tt] 


J i wee Y+VI2% YP=-[2C)][2@)] (4) 
2° OH) = VIO OF- COI @] 
where u,; and v; are the coordinates of a and b respectively. 
Two planes are perpendicular if each passes through the pole of 


the other; for, in (4), if O(u, v) = 0, then d= log (—1)= = + nr. 


D=K log 


A line is perpendicular to a plane p if every plane through the 
line is perpendicular to p; that is, if the line passes through the 
pole of p. 

We may define the angle between two lines in the same plane 
as the angle between the two planes through the lines and perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the lines. That is the same as defining the 


angle between the two lines as 5 times the logarithm of the cross 


ratio of the two lines and the two tangent lines drawn in their plane 
to the quadric surface. 

Any plane cuts the quadric surface in a conic, and the definition 
of angle and distance is the same as in the projective measurement 
of § 47, in which this conic is the fundamental one. Projective 
plane measurement is therefore obtained by a plane section of 
projective space measurement. 

As in Chapter VII we have three cases: 

I. The hyperbolic case. The fundamental quadric is real, and we 
consider only the space inside of it. The geometry in the plane is 
the same as in § 48. 
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II. The elliptic case. The fundamental quadric is imaginary. 
The geometry in the plane is the same as in § 49. 

II. The parabolic case. The fundamental quadric in plane coor- 
dinates may be taken as 

up+u;+uZ=0, 

which is that of a plane extent consisting of planes tangent to a 
conic in the plane z,= 0. If this conic is the circle at infinity, the 
measurement becomes Euclidean. 

If the conic is a real circle at infinity, for example the circle 


e+ y?—2=0, t=0, 
we have a measurement in which 
PNA ee pay re eee ys 
and the angle between the two planes 
ax+by+cze+dt=0 and a’e+d'y+cz2+d't=0 


aa! + bb! — ee! 


is given by cos $ = a ea pea a 


Through any point in space goes a real cone, such that the dis- 
tances from its vertex to points inside it are imaginary, distances 
from its vertex to points outside it are real, and distances from its 
vertex to points on it are zero. Any plane section through the 
vertex is divided into regions with the properties described in § 50. 

106. Clifford parallels. When a system of projective measure- 
ment has been established, the concept of parallel lines may be 
introduced by adopting some property of parallel lines in Euclidean 
geometry as a definition. Perhaps the most obvious as well as the 
most common definition is that parallel lines are those which in- 
tersect at infinity. By this definition, in parabolic space one and 
only one line can be drawn through a point parallel to a given line, 
in hyperbolic space two such parallels can be drawn, and in elliptic 
space no real parallel can be drawn. 

In elliptic space, however, there exist certain real lines called 
Clifford parallels which have other properties of parallel lines as they 
exist in Euclidean space. We will proceed to discuss these lines. 

We have seen that any linear transformation of the parameters 
» and p» which define a point on a quadric surface correspond to 
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a collineation which leaves the quadric invariant. Among these 
transformations are those of the type 
! 

A= at > B= PH Cd) 
which transform the generators of the first family among themselves 
but leave each generator of the second family unchanged. 

For reasons to be given later we call such a transformation a 
translation of the first kind. 

Similarly, the transformation 

Lae ee (2) 

pet+q 
by which the generators of the second family are transformed but 
each of the first family is left unchanged, is called a translation of 
the second kind. 

Consider a translation of the first kind. On the fundamental 
quadric any generator of the second family is left unchanged as a 
whole, but its individual points are transformed, except two fixed 
points, for which ar+B 

es (3) 

This equation defines two generators of the first kind, all of 
whose points are fixed. Hence, in a translation of the first kind there 
are, im general, two generators of the first kind which are fixed point 
by point. We say “in general” because it is possible that the two 
roots of (3) may be equal. 

Call the two fixed generators g and h. Then any line which in- 
tersects g and h is fixed, since two of its points are fixed. Also 
through any point P in space one and only one line can be drawn 
intersecting g and h. Therefore, any point P is transformed into 
another point on the line which passes through P and intersects g and h. 

Since we are dealing with a case of elliptic measurement the lines 
g and h are imaginary. Then, if a real point P is transformed into 
another real point, the roots of (3) must be conjugate imaginary, 
since a real line intersects an imaginary quadric whose equation has 
real coefficients in conjugate imaginary points corresponding to con- 
jugate imaginary values of A and yw. Therefore, if a translation of the 
first kind transforms real points into real points, there must be two dis- 
tinct fixed generators corresponding to conjugate imaginary values of 0. 
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This may also be established by equations (8), § 104. That these 
may represent a real substitution 6 must be conjugate imaginary to 
a, and y conjugate imaginary to —8. We therefore place a=d + ie, 
d=d—ie, B=—b+ia, y=) + 72a, and have 


pr,= dax\— cx), + brit azl, 
pr,= cx,+ dx)— az} + bri, (4) 


uA 


pr, =— bx + ari+dz}+ ezl, 


— I pt U I 
pv,=—azx\— bx,— cr + dz}. 


With these values of a@, 8, y, and 6 the roots of (3) are conjugate 
imaginary. 

To find the projective distance between a point 2, and its trans- 
formed point z/, we use equations (4) and substitute in (3), § 105, 


placing K = = - There results 


t €a+ivet+ +e x d 
D = = log ——_—————- = 08 a 
2 hein ote at ie ae a 


which is a constant. Hence, by a translation of the first kind each 
point of space is moved through a constant projective distance on the 
straight line which passes through the point and meets the two fixed 
generators on the fundamental quadrie. 

It is this property which gives to the transformation the name 
“translation” and to the lines which intersect the two fixed gen- 
erators the name “ parallels.” By the transformation the points of 
space are moved along the Clifford parallels in a manner analo- 
gous to that in which points are moved along Euclidean parallels 
by a Euclidean translation. 

In the projective space a dualistic property exists. Since the 
Clifford parallels are fixed, any plane through one of them is trans- 
formed into another plane through it. Now any plane contains one 
Clifford parallel, since it intersects each of the fixed generators in 
one point. If u, and uw! are the original and the transformed plane 
respectively, the angle between them is, by (4), § 105, 


4 SPP OME 
aan detest leer pea hiaes) Veins. oF, 
2 d—-VG+B+e Vei+P+e+d 
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Hence, by a translation of the first kind each plane of space is turned 
about the Clifford parallel in it through a constant angle which is equal 
to the distance through which points of the space are moved. 

Similar theorems hold for translations of the second kind. The 
two kinds of translations differ, however, in the sense in which the 
turning of the planes takes place. 

By a translation of the second kind Clifford parallels of the first 
kind are transformed into themselves. For by the translation of 
the second kind all generators of the first kind are fixed, and conse- 
qrfently any line intersecting two such generators is transformed into 
a line intersecting the same two generators. Hence two Clifford 
parallels are everywhere equidistant if the distance 1s measured on 
Clifford parallels of the other kind. 

Let ZK and MN be two Clifford parallels of the first kind, g 
and fh the two fixed generators which determine the parallels, and 
PQ any line intersecting both LK and MN. The line PQ intersects 
two generators g’ and h’ of the second kind and is therefore one 
of a set of Clifford parallels of the second kind. Therefore there 
exists a transformation of the second kind by which PQ is fixed 
and LK is transformed into MN, P falling on Q. Hence the 
angles under which PQ cuts ZK and MN are equal, of course in 
the projective sense. That is, if a line cuts two Clifford parallels, 
the corresponding angles are equal. 

In particular the line may be so drawn as to make the angle 
LEPQ a right angle. For if Q is on MN, the point Q and the line 
LK determine a plane p, and in this plane a perpendicular can be 
drawn from Q to LK. To do this it is only necessary to connect Q 
with the point in which the plane p is met by the reciprocal polar 
of LK with respect to the quadric surface. 

Hence, from any point in one of two Clifford parallels a common 
perpendicular can be drawn to the two, and the portion of the perpen- 
dicular included between the two parallels is of constant length. 

107. Contact transformations. A transformation in space, expres- 
sible by means of analytic relations between the codrdinates of 
points, may be of three kinds according as points are transformed 
into points, surfaces, or curves respectively. We shall find it con- 
venient to employ Cartesian codrdinates in discussing these trans- 
formations and to introduce the concept of a plane element. 
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Let (, y, 2) be a point in space and let Z—z= p(X—2) + q(Y— y) 
be a plane through it. Then the five variables (2, y, z, p, q) define 
a plane element, which may be visualized as an infinitesimal portion 
of a plane surrounding a point. In fact, not the magnitude of the 
plane but simply its orientation comes into question, just as, in 
fixing a point, position and not magnitude is considered. If any 
one of the five elements is complex, then the plane element is 
simply a name for the set of variables (2, y, z, p, q). 

Since the five variables are independent, there are o* plane ele- 
ments in space. Of chief interest, however, are two-dimensional 
extents of plane elements. Such an extent we shall denote by YU, 
and shall consider three types: 

1. Let the points of the plane elements be taken in the surface 
z=f(a, y) and let p and q be determined by the equations 

ee = More generally, let 2, y, and z be defined as 
functions of two variables u and v, and let p and q be determined 
by the equation 


dz = pdx + qdy (1) 
for all differentials du and dv. Then 

dz de | by 

Gu Tt bub oa 

oz Ox oy 

oom noe 


whence p and q are also determined as functions of w and v. 

In either definition the M, consists of the plane elements 
formed by the points of a surface and the tangent planes at 
those points. 

2. Let the points of the plane elements be taken as functions 
of a single variable u and let p and q be again determined by 
equation (1), where one of the two (say p) is arbitrary and the 
other (say q) is thus determined in terms of p and u. The , 
then consists of the points of a curve and the tangent planes to 
the curve at those points. The points themselves form a one- 
‘dimensional extent, and through each point goes a one-dimensional 
extent of planes; namely, the pencil of planes through the tangent 
line to the curve. 
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sed 


3. Let (2, y, 2) be a fixed point and let p and q be arbitrary and 
independent. The M, then consists of a point with the bundle of 
planes through it. In this case, also, equation (1) is true, since 
dz, dy, and dz are all zero. 

It is clear that the ,’s defined above do not exhaust all pos- 
sible types of two-dimensional extents of plane elements. For 
example, we might take the points as points on a surface and the 
planes as uniquely determined at each point but not tangent to 
the surface; and other examples will occur to the student. The 
above-mentioned types exhaust all cases, however, for which equa- 
tion (1) is true, as the student may verify. We shall say that a set 
of plane elements satisfying (1) form a union of elements. 

Two M,’s are said to be in contact when they have a plane 
element in common. From this definition two surfaces, or a curve 
and a surface, are in contact when they are tangent in the ordi- 
nary sense, a point is in contact with a surface or a curve when 
it lies on the surface or the curve, two curves are in contact when 
they intersect, and two points are in contact when they coincide. 

A contact transformation is a transformation by which two M,’s 
in contact are transformed into two M,’s in contact. There are 
three types of such transformations, which we shall proceed to 
discuss in the following sections. 

108. Point-point transformations. This transformation is defined 
by three equations of the form 


a= f (2, Y 2), 
y'=f,(a, Y z), () 
2! = f(a, Y; 2), 
or, more generally, (2, y, 2, x’, y’, 2)=0, 
(L,Y, 2, Ly Yak yas (2) 
BiG Y; %, a’, y', 7!) = 0, 


where we make the hypothesis that equations (1) can be solved 
for x, y, 2 and equations (2) for 2x, y, z and 2’, y’, 2’, and that all 
functions are continuous and may be differentiated. Within a prop- 
erly restricted region the relations between 2, y, z and 2’, y’, 2! are 
one to one, a point goes into a point, a surface into a surface, 
and a curve into a curve. 
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A direction dx: dy: dz is transformed into a direction dz’: dy’: de’, 
where 


ox 6a! Ox 

da! = — dz + — 
4 ays + 5 Ep 

ye de Sd ee ae 3 
Ox oy oz” () 
62! dz! dz! 

dz! = — dx + — — 
4 ain, ie dz 


From this it follows that two tangent surfaces are transformed 
into tangent surfaces. More specifically, the relation 
dz = pdx + qdy, (4) 
which defines a union of line elements, is transformed into 
a dz! dz' = ae! dz! 
i mms Ei epee ens 


dx! 


+955 |= 9 () 
» oy 
BLY ppl Gail wiag! 2 be 
If now we define p’ ard q’ so that this relation is 

dz! = p'dx! + q'dy', (6) 
a union of plane elements (a, y, 2, p, g) is transformed into a union 
of plane elements (z’, y’, z', p', q'). From equations (5) and (6), 

P=F,@ I % Pr Ds 

{=f PD: 

These equations adjoined to (1) form, together with (1), the 
enlarged point transformations. 

A collineation is an example of a point transformation. Another 
example of importance is the transformation by reciprocal radius, 
or inversion with respect to a sphere. If the sphere has its center 
at the origin and radius &, the transformation is 

eg 
+ y+ 2 = 
eS AS, 
Y= PEYPte 
Hie Pee NS. 
P+ +] 
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EXERCISE 


Discuss the properties of the inversion with respect to a sphere, 
especially with reference to singular points and lines. 


109. Point-surface transformations. Such a transformation is 
defined by the equation 
SG y% wv, y', #)=0, 1) 
with the usual hypotheses of continuity and differentiability of /. 
An example is a correlation since it may be expressed by the single 
equation 
(4,2 ar oY at a, 5° we a,,) a! + (4,2 an Goo a a,,2 si a,,) y' 
a (40+ Ao ne 55% he a,,) a oF a0 a AY - @ ig Ne sf as 0. 

By equation (1), if (a, y, z) is fixed, (2’, y’, 2’) lies on a surface m’, 
and we say a point P is transformed into a surface m’. If P!(2’, y', z') 
is fixed, the point (2, y, 2) describes a surface m, where the surfaces 
m' and m are not necessarily of the same character. If P’ is on m’ it is 
obvious that m contains P. In other words, if P describes a surface 
m, the corresponding surface, m’, continues to pass through P’. We 
say, therefore, that the surface m is transformed into a point P’. 

If P describes any surface S (differing from an m surface), the 
surface m’ will in general envelop a surface S’, the transformed 
surface of S. Analytically, from the general theory of envelopes, if 
the equation of S is 


‘ ; z= (2, y), (2) 
and p= <, q= = » the equation of S! is found by eliminating 2, y, 
and z from (1) and (2) and the two equations 
of OF At, 
Bx +p e Sa) (3) 
Of sven g 
Figsae an oe 


Furthermore, the tangent plane to S’ at any point is the same as 
the tangent plane to m’ at that point, and hence, if we use p’ and q’ to 
fix that plane, we have 


Often ae 
PS Pi ais ©) 
of of 
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We now have five equations, namely (1), (3), (4), (5), and (6), 
establishing a relation between a plane element (2, y, z, Pq) and 
a plane element (2’, y/’, 2’, p', 7’). These equations may be solved 


to obtain the form ; 
We $, (a, Ys % Ps q)s 


Y= b,(% Yr % Ps Ds 
z= $,(4, Ys % P, q)s 
B= 9, % Ps Ds 
1 = $,(% Y % Ps Mr 
which form the enlarged point-surface contact transformation. 


EXERCISES 
1. Study the transformation defined by the equation 
ay? + 2? — (aa! + yy' + 22) = 0. 
2. Study the transformation defined by the equation 
@—a'yl+y—y')+(@—z'P=a* 


110. Point-curve transformations. Consider a transformation 

defined by the two equations 
SG Y % a’, y', 2) =0, 
F,2, Yo 2 Gots ge.) — Us © 

If a point P (a, y, 2) is fixed, the locus of P’(a’, y’, z') is a 
curve k’ defined by equations (1). Similarly, if P’ is fixed, the 
locus of P is a curve k. Hence the transformation changes points 
into curves. 

If P describes a curve C, the curve k’ takes 0’ positions and in 
general generates a surface. The o* curves k’ may, however, have 
an envelope C’, which is then the transformed curve of C. Or, 
finally, if C is a curve k, the corresponding curves x’ pass through 
a point P’, which we have seen to correspond to &. 

If the point P describes a surface S, the corresponding curves k’ 
form a two-parameter family of curves. The envelope of the family 
is a surface S’ which corresponds to 8. 

To work analytically let us form from (1) the equation 


f+, = 0. (2) 
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With (2’, y’, 2’) fixed, (2) represents a pencil of surfaces through 
a k-curve, and the tangent plane to any one of these surfaces at a 
point on the k-curve has a p and a q given by the equations 


Fry Frans 

ox Ox ; oy oy (3) 
Y Nec PPT”! CcCeCeeeCGVCv—X—X—X—X—X—X—X—X—- 

of, of, of, of, 

Mh Tiss Ge LN ele: 

dz # dz dz 0z 


There is therefore thus defined a pencil of plane elements through 
a point P and tangent to a k-curve through that point. 

Similarly, with (a, y, 2) fixed, equation (2) defines a pencil of 
surfaces through a k’-curve, and a corresponding pencil of plane 
elements is defined by (a’, y’, 2’) and 


af, th, af A, 
; dz! ox! ; oy! dy! (4) 

py =-— 7 =-=—— 

Of Ree AGT, of, of, 

bat Lec) aE “Sy “Se 

2! x 2! dz! sto dz! 


From (38) and (4) it is easy to compute that dz — pdx — qdy is 
transformed into dz’ — p'dz' — q'dy' except for a factor. So that if 
(a, Y; % P, 7) is transformed into (2, y’, 2’, p’, g’) by means of (1), 
(3), and (4), a union of plane elements is transformed into a 
union of plane elements. 

From the six equations (1), (8), (4) we may eliminate and 
obtain five equations which may be reduced to the form 


a= f,(@, Ys 2% Py Q)s 

y=, Y; 2, Py q)» 

z= f(a, Y % Py q)s 

p' =f,(4, Ys % Ps q)» 

q’ =f,(a, Ys 2 Py q), 
which define the enlarged point-curve contact transformation 
derived from (1). 

Consider a fixed point P(a, b, c) with the M, of plane elements 
through it. Equations (1) define a #/-curve, and we may consider 
them solved for z’ and y' in terms of 2’. In (3) p and q may be 
taken arbitrarily. Then, if the values of 2’ and y’ in terms of 2! are 
substituted in (3), both » and 2/ may be determined. Finally, 
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p' and q' are determined from (4). This shows that a definite 
plane element through P is transformed into a definite plane ele- 
ment of a k'-curve. The M, through P is therefore transformed 
into a M, along &’. 

A pencil of plane elements through P will in general be trans- 
formed into an I, of plane elements forming a strip along x’, but 
if the axis of the pencil through P is tangent to a k-curve, the 
pencil will be transformed into a similar pencil at a point of the 
k'-curve. 

That being established, we see that if C is any curve, and we 
take an M, of plane elements tangent to it, we shali have corre- 
spondingly an M} of plane elements forming a surface. But if C 
is the envelope of k-curves, the M/, consists of elements tangent to 
a curve C’ enveloped by k’-curves. 

If P describes. a surface S, and we take the M, of tangent ele- 
ments, we shall have a corresponding M,, forming a surface 8’. 
A plane element of the ©, gives a definite plane element of a 
k-curve, as we have shown. Therefore the surface S’ is made 
of plane elements belonging to k/-curves and is the envelope of 
such curves. 

EXERCISE 


Study in detail the transformation defined by the equations 
(x'+ iy')—z'z-x=0, 
2(a'— ty')+2'—y=9. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SPHERE IN CARTESIAN COORDINATES 


111. Pencils of spheres. The equation 


ae+y+2)+ 2 fret 2 gyt+2%he+e=0 (1) 
represents a sphere with the center (=, a =") and the radius 7, 


iven by the equation 
g Ny) q Bigy ob ys tog 
sles ae oars @) 


a 


If a=0, equation (1) represents a plane which may be regarded 
as a sphere with an infinite radius and with its center at infinity. 

For convenience we shall denote the left-hand member of equation 
(1) by S. The equation S.= 0 


shall then denote the sphere with the coefficients a,, f,, 9;, hj, ¢;- 
Consider now two spheres 


Sale sa, (3) 
They intersect at right angles when and only when the square 


of the distance between their centers is equal to the sum of the 
squares of their radii. The condition for this is easily found to be 


2 CF IGat h,h,) hoe a,c, = a,¢,= 0. (4) 
The spheres defined by the equation 
S,+AS,= 0, (5) 


where 2 is an arbitrary parameter, form a pencil of spheres. If S, 
and S, are both planes, all spheres of the pencil are planes. Other- 
wise the pencil contains one and only one plane, the equation of 
which is found by placing \ =— % in (5). 
a, 

This plane, called the radical plane of the pencil, has accordingly 
the equation 
Ks q a,S,—a,S,=0 (6) 


2(f,4,—F,4,) 2+ 2(9,4,— 9,4, y+ 2(h,a,— ha, e+ e,a,—e¢,a,= 0. 
266 
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The centers of the spheres of the pencil have the codrdinates 
Ait, nt ht, 
( a,+ ra, a,+ a, a,+ a 
and therefore lie in a straight line perpendicular to the radical 
plane. This line is the line of centers of the pencil. 

We have three forms of a pencil of real spheres not planes : 

1. When the spheres S, and S, intersect in the same real circle C. 
The pencil consists of all spheres through C. The radical plane is 
the plane of C, and the line of centers is perpendicular to that plane 
at the center of C. 

2. When the spheres S, and S, intersect in an imaginary circle. 
All spheres of the pencil pass through the same imaginary circle, 
but in the ordinary sense the spheres do not intersect. The radical 
plane is a real plane containing the imaginary circle, and the line 
of centers is perpendicular to it. 

3. When the spheres S, and S, are tangent at a point A. The 
spheres of the pencil are all tangent at 4. The radical plane is the 
common tangent plane at A, and the line of centers is perpendicular 
to the radical plane at A. | 

The position of the radical plane in the second form of the pencil 
has been fixed only analytically. A useful geometrical property 
is that all the tangent lines from a fixed point of the radical plane 
to the spheres of the pencil are equal in length. For if P is 
any point of space, and M the center of a sphere of radius 7, the 
square of the tangent from P to the sphere is MP’ — 7. Applying 
this to a sphere of the pencil (5), we find the square of the length 
of the tangent to be 


SHAS 
a,+ Aa, 
Suge A(a, 5, — a, 8.) E 
a, 4, (4+ Aa,) 
If the point P is in the radical plane (6), this distance is inde- 
pendent of % and hence the theorem. 
It follows from this that the radical plane is the locus of the centers 
‘of spheres orthogonal to all spheres of the pencil. 
Closely connected with this is the theorem: A sphere orthogonal 
to any two spheres is orthogonal to all spheres of the pencil determined 
by them and has its center on the radical plane of the pencil. 


which can be written 
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The last part of this theorem is a consequence of the previous 
theorem. The first part is a consequence of the linear nature of 
the condition (4) for orthogonality. 

112. Bundles of spheres. The spheres defined by the equation 

S, + AS, + BS, = 0, (1) 
where S,, S,, S, are three spheres not belonging to the same pencil 
and 2X, pw are arbitrary parameters, form a bundle of spheres. 

The centers of the spheres of the bundle have the coordinates 

(eae Hs _ AtAPa+t MIs. al (2) 
a,+ ra, + pa, a,+ra,+ pa, a,+ Aa, + Ma, 

From (2) it follows that if the centers of the three spheres S,, 
S,, S, lie on a straight line, the centers of all spheres of the bundle 
lie on that line. The center may be anywhere on that line, and 
the radius of the sphere is then arbitrary. Hence a special case 
of a bundle of spheres consists of all spheres whose centers lie on a 
straight line. 

More generally, if the centers of S,, S,, and S, are not on the 
same straight line, they will determine a plane, and the centers 
of all spheres of the bundle lie in this plane. This plane is the 
plane of centers, and any point in it is the center of a plane of 
the bundle. In this case the three spheres S,, S,, S, intersect in 
two points (real, imaginary, or coincident), and all spheres of the 
bundle pass through these points. If the two points are distinct, 
they are symmetrical with respect to the plane of centers; if they 
are coincident, they lie in the plane of centers. Hence we see that 
a bundle of spheres consists in general of spheres whose centers lie in 
a fixed plane and which pass through a fixed point. 

The radical planes of the three spheres S,, S,, and S,, taken in 
pairs, are a,8,— a,8,= 0, 

a,S,—a,S,= 0, 

a,S,—a,S,= 0, 
which evidently intersect in a straight line called the radical azis 
of the bundle. It is perpendicular to the plane of centers and passes 
through the points common to the spheres of the bundle. The 


radical plane of any two spheres of the bundle passes through the 
radical axis. 
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Any sphere orthogonal to three spheres of a bundle is orthogonal 
to all the spheres of the bundle because of the linear form of 
condition (4), § 111. The centers of such spheres lie in the radi- 
cal axis of the bundle, since by § 111 they must lie in the radical 
plane of any two spheres of the bundle, and any point of the radical 
axis is the center of such a sphere. It is not difficult to show that 
these spheres form a pencil. 

In fact, to any bundle of spheres we may associate an orthogonal 
pencil of spheres and to any pencil of a sphere an orthogonal bundle. 
The relation of pencil and bundle is such that every sphere of the pencil 
is orthogonal to every sphere of the bundle, the line of centers of the 
pencil is the radical axis of the bundle, and the radical plane of the 
pencil is the plane of centers of the bundle. 

As far as the details of the above theorem have not been ex- 
plicitly proved in the foregoing, the proofs are easily supplied by 
the student. 

Closely connected with the foregoing theorem is the following: 
All spheres orthogonal to two fixed spheres form a bundle and all 
spheres orthogonal to three fixed spheres form a pencil. . 

The foregoing assumes that the three spheres S,, S,, S, are 
not all planes. If they are, the bundle of spheres reduces to a 
bundle of planes. Otherwise the bundle of spheres contains a 
one-dimensional extent of planes through the radical axis of 
the bundle. 

113. Complexes of spheres. The spheres represented by the 


equation S,+AS,+ wS,+ vS,= 0, qd) 


where S,, S,, S,, 5, do not belong to the same bundle or pencil 
and X, #, v are arbitrary parameters, form a complex of spheres. 
The radical planes of the four spheres S|, S,, S,, S, taken in 
pairs intersect in a point, and the radical plane of any two spheres 
of the complex pass through that point. This point is the radicai 
center of the complex. From the properties of radical planes it 
follows that the square of the length of the tangents drawn from 
the radical center to all spheres of the complex is constant. There- 
fore the radical center is the center of a sphere orthogonal to all 
the spheres of the complex. Conversely, it is easy to see that any 
sphere orthogonal to this sphere belongs to the complex. That is, 
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the complex consists of spheres orthogonal to a fixed base sphere whose 
center is the radical center of the complex. 

If the four spheres intersect in a point that point is the radical 
center. The base sphere is then a sphere of radius zero and the 
complex consists of spheres passing through a point. 

The above discussion assumes that the four spheres S|, S,, S,, S, 
are not planes. If they are, the complex simply consists of all 
planes in space. In the general case the complex contains a doubly 
infinite set of planes which pass through the center of the base 
sphere. 

114. Inversion. Let O be the center of a fixed sphere S, k’ the 
square of its radius, and P any point. The point P may be trans- 
formed into a point P’ by the condition that OPP’ forms a straight 
line and that OP -0OP'=#2. (1) 

This transformation is an inversion, or transformation by recip- 
rocal radius. The point O is the center of inversion, and the 
sphere S is the sphere with respect to which the inversion takes 
place. 

If the point O has the coérdinates (2,, y,, z,), the equations of 
the transformation are : 


2 
g/= x, + k Se 2) 
2 
Hans wo Yo) 
(2) 


weere Bo=(2— a) Gig) + (Ae) 


In this transformation the constants may be either real or 
imaginary. If (2, yy 2,) is real and k° real and positive, the 
inversion is with reference to a real sphere. If («,, y,, z,) is real 
and k? real and negative, the inversion is with reference to a 
sphere with real center and pure imaginary radius. In this case, 
however, real points are transformed into real points. 

From the definition and equations (2) it appears that any point 
P has a unique transformed point P’, and, conversely, unless P is 
at the origin, or on a minimum line through 0, or at infinity. 
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To handle these special cases we take O at the origin and write 
equations (2) with homogeneous codrdinates as 


pa! = kt, 
py! = keyt, ; 
pz' = k*zt, ee 


pl=e7+y+2. 

From (8) it appears that the transformed point of O is indeter- 
minate, but that if P approaches O along the line x: y:z=1:m:n, 
the point P recedes to infinity and is transformed into the point at 
infinity 1:m:n:0. Hence we may say that the center of inver- 
sion is transformed into the entire plane at infinity. Conversely, 
any point on the plane at infinity but not on the circle at infinity 
is transformed into 0. 

If P is on a.minimum line through O but not on the imaginary 
circle at infinity, then z’:y':2’=xz:y:z2 and t’/=0. That is, all 
points on a minimum line through O is transformed into the point 
in which that line meets the imaginary circle at infinity. Con- 
versely, if P is on the imaginary circle at infinity the transformed 
point is indeterminate, but 2/: y': 2’ =z: y: 2, so that any point on 
the circle at infinity is transformed into the minimum line through 
that point and the center of inversion. 

Consider now a sphere S with the equation 


a(e+y+2)+2fet+2gyt+2he+e=0. (4) 
It is transformed into 
ak' + 2 fk'x + 2 gk’y + 2 hk’2 + c(a*+ y?+ 2)=0. (5) 


This is in general a sphere, so that in general spheres are 
transformed into spheres. But exceptions are to be noted: 

1. If c=0, a# 0, (4) is a sphere through O and (5) a plane 
not through O, so that spheres through the center of inversion are 
transformed into planes not through the center of inversion. 

2. If a=0, c # 0, (4) is a plane not through O and (5) a sphere 
through O, so that planes not through the center of inversion are 
_ transformed into spheres through the center of inversion. 

3. If a=0, c=0, (4) and (5) represent the same plane through 0, 
so that planes through the center of inversion are transformed into 
themselves. 
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By an inversion the angle between two curves is equal to the 
angle between the two transformed curves; that is, the trans- 
formation is conformal. To prove this we compute from (2) (with 
x,= 0, y= 9, 2,= 9), 


2 
dai = a {(y°+ 2 — 2”) dx — 2 rydy — 2 xzdz}, 
2 
dy! = © {2 ayde + (@'— y+) dy — 2 yedz, (6) 


dz = Ec Qerdx — 2 yedy + (a°+ y?— #) dz}. 


Hence, if we place ds'?= da'?+ dy'?+ dz’? and ds’= dz’ + dy’ + dz’, 
we have Ie 


Now, if dz, dy, dz correspond to displacements on a curve from 
P, and 6&2, dy, Sz to displacements along another curve from P, the 
angle a between the curves is given by 


_ dadx + dy by + dzbz_ 


COs @ 
ds6s 


Similarly, the angle a’ between the transformed curves is 
dz! 8x! + dy! 8y' + dz! bz! 

ds'ds! 
and it is easy to prove from (6) that cos a = cosa’. 

Any pencil, bundle, or complex of spheres is transformed into a 
pencil, bundle, or complex, respectively. The line of centers of the 
pencil is not, however, in general transformed into the line of cen- 
ters of the transformed pencil, but becomes a circle cutting the 
spheres of the transformed pencil orthogonally. Also the radical 
plane of the pencil is not transformed into the radical plane of the 
transformed pencil, but into one of the spheres of that pencil. 

Similarly, the plane of centers of a bundle is transformed into a 
sphere cutting all the spheres of the bundle orthogonally, and the 
radical axis of the bundle is transformed into a circle orthogonal 
to the transformed bundle. 

On the other hand, the base sphere of a complex is transformed 
into the base sphere of the transformed complex. 


cos a! = 
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If we take a pencil of spheres intersecting in a real circle and 
take the center of inversion on that circle, the pencil of spheres is 
evidently transformed into a pencil of planes. If we take a bundle 
of spheres intersecting in two real points 4 and B, and take A as 
the center of inversion, the bundle of spheres becomes a bundle of 
planes through the inverse of B. If we take a complex of spheres 
and place the center of inversion on the base sphere, the complex 
becomes one with its base sphere a plane; that is, it consists of all 
spheres whose centers are on a fixed plane. 


EXERCISES 


1. Prove that by an inversion with respect to a sphere S all spheres 
which pass through a point and its inverse are orthogonal to S. 


2. Prove that a point and its inverse are harmonic conjugates with 
respect to the points in which the line connecting the first two points 
intersects the sphere of inversion. 


3. Prove that the inverse of a circle is in general a circle and note 
the special cases. 


4. Prove that if two figures are inverse with respect to a sphere S,, 
their inverses with respect to a sphere S, whose center is not on S, are 
inverse with respect to S!, the inverse of S, with respect to S,. 


5. Prove that if two figures are inverse with respect to a sphere S,, their 
inverse with respect to a sphere S, whose center is on S, are symmetrical 
with respect to the plane P', the inverse of S, with respect to S,. Con- 
versely, if two figures are symmetrical with respect to a plane P they are 
inverse with respect to any sphere into which the plane P is inverted. 
Therefore inversion on a plane is defined as reflection on that plane. 

6. Prove that if S is a sphere of radius ry and S' is its inverse, the 
radius of S' is equal to the radius of S multiplied by the square of the 
radius of the sphere of inversion and divided by the absolute value of 
the power of the center of inversion with respect to S. 

7. Prove that any two nonintersecting spheres may be inverted by 
an inversion on a real sphere into concentric spheres. 

8. Prove that any three spheres may be inverted into three spheres 
of equal radius. 

9. Prove that inversion on a sphere with real center and pure imagi- 
nary radius ri is equivalent to inversion on a sphere with the same center 
and real radius r, followed by a transformation by which each point is 
replaced by its symmetrical point with respect to the center of inversion. 
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10. A surface which is its own inverse is called anallagmatic. Prove 
that any anallagmatic surface cuts the sphere of inversion at right 
angles if the point of intersection is not a singular point of the surface 
and is the envelope of a family of spheres which cuts the sphere of 
inversion orthogonally. 

11. Prove that the product of two inversions is equivalent to the 
product of an inversion and a metrical transformation or in special cases 
to a metrical transformation alone. 


115. Dupin’s cyclide. The transformation by inversion is useful 
in studying the class of surfaces known as Dupin’s cyclides. ‘These 
are defined as the envelope of a family of spheres which are tangent 
to three fixed spheres. 

If the centers of the fixed spheres do not lie in a straight line we 
may by inversion bring them into a straight line. To do this we 
have simply to draw, in the plane of the centers of the three 
spheres, a circle orthogonal to the three spheres and take any point 
on that circle as the center of inversion. The circle then goes into 
a straight line which is orthogonal to the three transformed spheres 
and hence passes through their centers. This is a consequence of 
the conformal nature of inversion. For the same reason the surface 
enveloped by spheres tangent to the original three spheres is in- 
verted into a surface enveloped by spheres tangent to three spheres 
whose centers lie on a straight line. 

We shall study first the properties of such a surface and 
then by inversion deduce the properties of the general Dupin’s 
cyclide. 

Let us take the line of centers of three fixed spheres as the axis 
of z and the equations of the spheres as 


to yl ta ear 8, 
a May qd) 
e+ y+ (@—e¢,)r= i 
Then, if the sphere 
(e—ay’+ (y—b)'+@—e=r (2) 


is tangent to each of the spheres (1), the distance between the 
center of (2) and that of any one of the spheres (1) must be equal 
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to the sum or the difference of the radii of the two spheres. This 
gives the three equations 
GG ea (r+ ny, 
Tht Nj ee + = (+1) (3) 
a+ b+ &— 2ee+e=(r+r,)*, 
which have in general four solutions of the form 
e=const., r2r=const., a°+6?= const. (4) 


Therefore the sphere (2) belongs to one of four families each 
of which consists of spheres with a constant radius and with 
their centers on a fixed circle. Each family obviously envelops a 
ring surface. 

There are therefore in general four Dupin’s cyclides determined 
by the condition that the enveloping spheres are tangent to three 
fixed spheres. 

Let us take any one of the solutions (4) and change the codrdi- 
nate system so that c= 0. The equation of the family of spheres 
may then be written ; 

(2 — a, cos 6+ (y — a, sin 0)°+ =r", (5) 
where @ is an arbitrary parameter and a, and r are constants. 

The surface enveloped by (5) is 


@+yY tet ay—r)'= ay (a+ y’). (8) 
This is the equation of the ring surface formed by revolving about 
the axis of z the circle (c—a,)°+2=r. | (7) 


Hence any Dupin’s cyclide is the inverse of the ning surface formed 
by revolving a circle about an axis not in its plane. 

The ring surface contains two families of circles forming an 
orthogonal network. The one family consists of the meridian cir- 
cles cut out by planes through the axis of revolution, the other of 
circles of latitude made by sections perpendicular to that axis. 

Since, by inversion, circles are transformed into circles, and angles 
are conserved, there exist on any Dupin’s cyclide two similar 
families of circles also forming an orthogonal network. 

The ring surface is the envelope not only of the family of spheres 
whose equation is (5) but also of the family with the equation 


2’ + y+ (2 —a, tan 0)?=(a, sec — 1)”. (8) 
a Dog 
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This family consists of spheres with their centers on OZ each of 
which may be generated by revolving about OZ a circle with its 
center on OZ and tangent to the circle (7). The spheres of this 
family are tangent to the ring surface along the circles of latitude, 
while the spheres of the family (5) are tangent to the ring surface 
along the meridian circles. The family of spheres (8) may be deter- 
mined by the condition that they are tangent in a definite manner 
to three spheres of (5). 

Hence any Dupin’s cyclide may be generated in two ways as the 
envelope of a family of spheres consisting of spheres tangent to three 
fixed spheres. Each family of spheres is tangent to the cyclide along 
a family of circles, the two families of circles being orthogonal. 

The planes of each family of circles intersect in a straight line. 
This follows from the theorems of § 112, since the inverse spheres 
of the spheres (5) belong to the same bundle and the circles are inter- 
sections of spheres of that bundle, so that their planes pass through 
the radical axis of the bundle. Similarly for the spheres (8). 

The circle (7) intersects the axis of z in two real, imaginary, or 
coincident points. Therefore a Dupin’s cyclide has at least this 
number of singular points. We shall see later that it also has 
other singular points, but we shall confine our attention at present 
to these two. Call them A and B. The spheres of one of the fami- 
lies which envelop the cyclide intersect in A and B, as is seen in 
the case of the ring surface. Consequently, if one of these points, 
as A, is taken as the center of inversion this family of spheres 
becomes a family of planes, and the cyclide inverts into a surface 
enveloped by spheres which are tangent to three of these planes. 

If A and B are distinct the planes pass through the point B’, 
the inverse of B, and the cyclide is inverted into a cone of revolu- 
tion, which is real if A and B are real, and imaginary if 4 and B 
are imaginary. 

If A coincides with B the planes are parallel and the cyclide is 
inverted into a cylinder of revolution, We have accordingly the 
theorem: A Dupin’s cyclide may always be inverted into a cone of revo- 
lution which, in special cases, degenerates into a cylinder of revolution. 

Consequently we may obtain any cyclide in which the singular 
points A and B are distinct by inverting the cone 

e+ y— ms= 0 (9) 
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from any real or imaginary center of inversion with respect to any 
real or imaginary sphere; or, what amounts to the same thing, we 
may transform the origin to any real or imaginary point and invert 
from the origin. The equation of the cone is then 


(w—a)*+(y — B)*— m'(e—y)*= 0, (10) 

and its inverse with respect to the origin is 
(a+ BP miy*) (2+ y+ 2)*— 2 (axe + By — miyz) (2+ y+ 2) 
+ h(a? + y?—m’2’) = 0. (11) 

To consider the case in which the points 4 and B coincide, we 
invert the cylinder _ 

(@—a)'+(y—- B=" (12) 
and obtain for its inverse 
(+ B— 1) a+ y? + 2)'— 21 (ax + By) (a+ y+ 2°) 
+ k* (a+ y’) = 0. (18) 

The cyclide is therefore a surface of the fourth order unless the 
first coefficient in either (11) or (12) vanishes. But this happens 
when and only when the cone (10) or the cylinder (12) passes 
through the center of inversion. 

If now we make the equations (11) and (13) homogeneous, 
and place t= 0 to determine the section with the plane at infinity, 
we get the circle at infinity as a double curve when the surface is 
of fourth order, and the circle at infinity, together with a straight 
line, when the surface is of the third order. 

Hence a Dupin’s cyclide is a surface of the fourth order with 
the circle at infinity as a double curve, or a surface of the third order 
with the circle at infinity as a simple curve. 

We proceed to find the singular points of equation (11). We 
can without loss of generality so turn the axes that @=0, and 
will make the abbreviations 

A = oe my", 
R=P+y +2, 
L=ax—m’yz, 
and write the equation as 
AR?—2?LER+K (a +-y?— mie’) = 0. (14) 
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The singular points are then the solutions of this equation and 
the following, formed by taking the partial derivatives with respect 
to z, y, and 2: 

4ARzv—2haR —4KhLr+2kx =0, 
4 ARy —4khLly+2khy =0, (15) 

4 ARz +2 hmyR —4k’L2z — 2 k'm’z = 0. 
By multiplying equations (15) in order by 2, y, z and adding, and 

subtracting the result from twice (14), we obtain 
(AR—HL)R=0. (16) 
Also, by combining the first two of (15) we have 

2 PayR = 0. (17) 

From (17) we have either R=0 or y=0. Taking first the 
condition y= 0, but R # 0, from (16) and (15), 


pas See. 
alttie rane 
ki 
whence Yo ar eer 
a+y 
The point pee 0 Sle is therefore a singular point. It is 
a? +r? ’ att y? & p e 


the inverse of the vertex of the cone and is the point B of the 
discussion on page 276. 
Consider now the solution R= 0 of equation (17). From (15) 
2 


we have either r= 0, y= 0, z=0, or L ==) z=0. The origin is 


therefore a singular point, the inverse of the section of the cone 
with the plane at infinity, and is the point 4 of the discussion on 
page 276. R 

pte Seuye k=), L= 9°? =0 leads to the two singular points 
A ae 0) These points fail to exist if a = 0, but in that case 
the inversion is from a point on the axis of the cone, and the 
surface (11) is then a ring surface. 

The two singular points just found are each connected with 4 
and B by minimum lines. 

If we consider in the same way equation (13), we obtain 
similar results except that the singular point B coincides with A at 
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the origin, since the assumption y=0 leads to the conclusion R=0. 
2 2. 


The two points (= aa oo. ’ 0) are again singular points unless a=0, 


when the surface (13) is a ring surface with a single singular point. 


A Dupin’s cyclide which is not a ring surface has in general four 
finite singular points two of which are connected with the other two 
by minimum lines. Two of these singular points may coincide, in 
which case the cyclide has three finite singular points two of which 
are connected with the third by minimum lines. 


It follows, of course, that the Dupin’s cyclides are not the gen- 
eral surfaces of fourth order with the circle at infinity as a double 
curve nor the general surface of third order through the circle at 
infinity. These more general surfaces will be noticed in the next 
section. 


EXERCISES 
1. Prove that any Dupin’s cyclide is anallagmatic with respect to 
each sphere of two pencils of spheres. 
2. Prove that the centers of each family of enveloping spheres of a 
Dupin’s cyclide lie on a conic. 
3. Prove that the two lines in which the planes of the two families 
of circles on the Dupin’s cyclide intersect are orthogonal. 


4. Prove that the circles on a Dupin’s cyclide are lines of curvature. 
(A line of curvature on a surface is such that two normals to the surface 
at two consecutive points of the line of curvature intersect.) 


5. Prove that the only surfaces which have two families of circles 
for lines of curvature are Dupin’s cyclides. (Exception should be made 
of the sphere, plane, and minimum developable, for which all lines are 
lines of curvature.) 


116. Cyclides. A cyclide is defined by the equation 
u(e@tytey+u@+ Yt 2)+u,= 0, (1) 

where w, is a constant, u, a polynomial of the first degree, and w, a 
elynoinind of the sééond degree in z, y, 2 The Dupin’s gyolides 
are special cases of the general cyclide. 

If u,# 0 in equation (1) the surface is of the fourth degree 
and represents a biquadratic surface with the imaginary circle at 
infinity as a double curve. 
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If u,= 0, equation (1) is a general of the third degree and repre- 
sents a cubic surface passing through the imaginary circle at infinity. 

Degenerate cases of the cyclides may also occur if, in equation (1), 
u,=0 and w, is identically zero. The equation then represents a 
quadric surface or even a plane. These cases are important only 
as they arise by inversion from the general cases. 

In order to study the effect of inversion on the cyclide we may 
take the center of inversion at the origin, since the form of equation 
(1) is unaltered by transformation of codrdinates. Such an inver- 
sion produces an equation of the same form, which is of the fourth 
degree if u, contains an absolute term and of the third degree if w, 
does not contain the absolute term but does contain linear terms. 
In the former case the origin is not on the surface; in the latter 
case the origin is on the surface, but is not a singular point. Hence 


The inverse of any cyclide from a point not on it is always a cyclide 
of the fourth order. The inverse of any cyclide from a point on it 
which is not a singular point is always a cyclide of the third order. 


In general the cyclide will not have a singular point. If it does 
we may take it as the origin. Then in equation (1) the absolute 
term and the terms of first order in wv, disappear. By inversion from 
the origin there will then be no terms of the fourth or the third 
degree. Hence the cyclide with a singular point is the inverse of a 
quadriec surface. Conversely, as is easily seen, the inverse of a quadric 
surface is a cyclide with at least one singular point. 

Consider now a cyclide with two singular points A and B which 
do not lie on the same minimum line. If we invert from A the 
cyclide becomes a quadric surface with a singular point at B’, the 
inverse of B. It is therefore a cone. Hence the cyclide with two 
singular points not on the same minimum line is the inverse of a quadric 
cone. Conversely, the inverse of a quadric cone from a point not on it 
is a cyclide with at least two singular points. 

We have shown in §115 that a Dupin’s cyclide of the fourth 
order has in general four singular points. We shall now prove, 
conversely, that a cyclide of the fourth order with four singular 
points is a Dupin’s cyclide. 

If the four points are A, B, C, D they cannot all be connected 
by minimum lines, since that is an impossible configuration. We 
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will assume that 4 and B are not on a minimum line, and will 
invert from A, thus obtaining a quadric cone / with its vertex at 
5", the inverse of B. Any plane section of the cyclide through AB 
is a curve of the fourth order with two singular points at 4 and B 
and two other singular points on the circle at infinity. It therefore 
breaks up into two circles and is inverted into two straight-line 
generators of the cone & The cone is enveloped by a one-parameter 
family of planes tangent along the generators. Therefore the 
cyclide is enveloped by a one-parameter family of spheres tangent 
along the circular sections through 4 and B. 

The plane section determined by the points A, B, and C has three 
singular points besides the two on the circle at infinity. Therefore 
it consists of a circle and two minimum lines, and since AB is not 
@ minimum line, AC and BC are. By a similar argument AD and 
BD are minimum lines. Hence CD is not a minimum line. 

We may accordingly invert the cyclide from C and obtain another 
cone with the properties of #. In particular, the straight-line gen- 
erators of this cone are the inverses of circles on the cyclide, and 
its tangent planes are the inverses of spheres tangent to the cyclide, 
Therefore the cone F is enveloped by spheres, the inverse with 
respect to 4 of the last-named family. Therefore F is a cone of 
revolution and, by § 115, the theorem is proved. 


EXERCISES 

1. Prove that the envelope of spheres whose centers lie on a quadric 
surface and which are orthogonal to a given sphere is a cyclide. 

2. Discuss the plane curves called dicircular quartics, defined by the 
he ep u,(e@+y yt u,(@?+y’) + u,=9, 
and trace the analogies to the cyclides. 

3. Prove that the envelope of a circle which moves in a plane so that 
its center traces a fixed conic, while the circle is orthogonal to a fixed 
circle, is a bicircular quartic. 

4. The intersection of a sphere and a quadric surface is a sphero- 
quadric, Prove that a spheroquadric may be inverted into a bicircular 
quartic and conversely. 

5. Prove that the intersection of a cyclide and a sphere is a sphero- 
quadrie. 


CHAPTER XVI 
PENTASPHERICAL COORDINATES 


117. Specialized coérdinates. Pentaspherical codrdinates are based 
upon five spheres of reference, as the name implies. It is customary 
to define them by use of the Cartesian equations of the five spheres, 
but we prefer to build up the codrdinate system independently of 
the Cartesian system, using only elementary ideas of measurement 
of real distance. This brings into emphasis the fact that penta- 
spherical coérdinates are not dependent upon Cartesian codrdinates, 
but that the two systems stand side by side, each on its own founda- 
tion. One result is that certain ideal elements pertaining to the 
so-called imaginary circle at infinity which are found convenient in 
Cartesian geometry are nonexistent in pentaspherical geometry ; 
and, conversely, certain ideal elements of pentaspherical geometry 
do not appear in Cartesian geometry. 

Let OX, OY, and OZ be three mutually perpendicular axes of 
reference intersecting at O, P any real point, OP the distance from O 
to P, and OL, OM, ON the three projections of OP on OX, OY, OZ 
respectively. Algebraic signs are to be attached to the three projec- 
tions in the usual way, but OP is essentially positive. We may then 
take as coordinates of P the four ratios defined by the equations 


£:£:8:&:&=OP°:OL: OM: ON:1 (1) 
and satisfying the fundamental relation 
r+ fst &f— £E.=0. (2) 


It is obvious that to any real point corresponds a set of real 
coordinates and that to any set of real codrdinates corresponds 
one real point. The extension to imaginary and infinite points is 
made in the usual manner. In particular, as P recedes from O indefi- 
nitely in any direction, the codrdinates approach the limiting ratios 
1:0: 0:0: 0, which are the coordinates of a real point at infinity. 
This, however, is not the only point at infinity, as will appear when 
we consider the formula for the distance between two points. 
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The relation (1) may be reduced to a sum of squares by replacing 
the coordinates £, by new codrdinates X;, where 


pe, = ce tay 


pl, = 2%, 
pé, > 55 (3) 
pé, = Ly 


p§,=— (a, + t2,)3 
whence 
pr, = é= fi o(OR 4); 
pt, = 2E,=o(20L), 
pr,=2£,=0(2 0M), (4) 
px, = 2& = o(20N), 
pr,=i(E,+ &,)=oi(OP*+1), 
and the coordinates 2, satisfy the fundamental relation 
o(@)=af[+ af+aujt+apz+ x}. (5) 

In these codrdinates, which we shall use henceforth, a real point 
has four of its codrdinates real and the fifth pure imaginary (the 
proportionality factor p being assumed real). This slight incon- 
venience, if it is an inconvenience, is more than balanced by the 
symmetry of equation (5). The codrdinates of the real point at 
infinity are now 1:0:0:0:2. 

If F and £& are two real points with codrdinates y, and 2; respec- 
tively, the projections of the line RB on OX, OY, OZ, respectively, 
are easily seen to be 

ade, ear £ Miia Lae i Me ak Talla epee de : 

Tee ey PU Le we Ye ty, |e, Pe, yy, 
and hence, since the square of the distance of the line FF is equal 
to the sum of the squares of its projections, we compute readily, with 
the aid of (5), the distance formula for the distance d between two 


ue pa 2+ Gate t Tet Vet Bs), (6) 
| (2, + 12, )CY, + Y,) 
_ which is the same as 
Pye gt nae lat Paeatboae (7) 
(a, + 1%) (Y, + %Y,) 


(x, y) being the polar of w(2). 
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The formula (6), thus derived for real points, will be taken as 
the definition of distance between all kinds of points. From this it 
appears that d is infinite when and only when one of the points 
satisfies the equations z,+ 7iz,= 0 and w(a, y)#0. Hence the locus 
of points at infinity is given by the equation x,+ ix,= 0. 

Since the codrdinates of all points satisfy (5), we have for points 
at infinity 7,+7,=0 and af+2;+2/=0. Therefore the point 
1:0:0:0:2 is the only real point at infinity. The nature of the 
imaginary locus at infinity will appear later. 

118. The sphere. A sphere is defined as usual as the locus of 
points equally distant from a fixed point. This definition includes 
all spheres in the usual sense and all loci which are expressed by 
equation (6), § 117, in which y, is fixed and d=r a constant. This 


equation is 
[2y,+(y,+ ty) 77] 4,+ 2y,27,+2y,0,+2 4,2, 
+[2 y, +t, + ty.) 77] z= 0. qd) 
This is of the type 
a2, +4,2,+ 4,0,+ 4,2,+4,2,= 0, (2) 
where p4,= 2y, 4,44)” 
pa,= 2y,, 
[Miwa 2 Ys (3) 
pa,=2Y,, 


pa,=2y.+i(y,+ ty,)r’. 
From these equations and the fundamental relation #(y)= 0, 


we have eo a+ det a2 nee a 
(a,+1a,)’ 
atta 
Py te nea: 
PIs Ay 
PY;= ay (4) 
ih ame er) 
0, + 10, 9 


PY; = 4,— rnin wat 


which give the center and the radius of any sphere (2) in terms of 
the coefficients a, We have, then, the following statement, half 
theorem, half definition. 
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Every linear equation of the type (2) represents a sphere, the center 
and the radius of which are given by equations (4): 


It is convenient to represent by (a) the numerator of r? in (4); 
ah te n(a)= 43+ a3-+ a2 + a2+ a2. 

We have, then, the following classes of spheres: 

Case I. n(a)# 0. Nonspecial spheres. 


Subcase 1. n(a) #0, a,+1a,#0. Proper spheres. The center and 
the radius of the sphere is finite, but neither is necessarily real. 
The sphere does not contain the real point at infinity. 

Subcase 2. n(a)# 0, a+ ia,= 0. Ordinary planes. The radius 
is infinite. The center is the real point at infinity. Since a plane 
is the limit of a sphere with center receding to infinity and radius 
increasing without limit, we shall call this locus a plane. This 
may be justified by returning to the codrdinates &, The equa- 
tion then reduces to a,f,+ a,£,+ a,£,— a,£,= 0 with the condition 
aj+aj+aj+ 0. By repetition of the familiar argument of analyti- 
cal geometry this may be shown to represent a plane. 

Since this case differs from the previous one essentially in that 
the codrdinates 1: 0: 0: 0:7 now satisfy the equation of the sphere, 
we may say: A proper plane may be defined as a nonspecial sphere 
which passes through the real point at infinity. 


CasE II. n(a)=0. Special spheres. 

Subcase 1. n(a)=0, a,+%a,# 0. Point spheres. The radius is 
zero and the center is not at infinity. It is obvious that the sphere 
passes through its center y,=a,, and if y,; is real the sphere con- 
tains no other real point. The sphere does not contain the real 
point at infinity. 

Subcase 2. n(a)=0, a,+ia,=0. Special planes. The radius is 
indeterminate. The center is a,:a,:4@,:@,:%a4, which is a point at 
infinity. The equation of the sphere may be written 

af,tagtak—a£,=0, (alt aft+az=0) 
which, in Cartesian geometry, would be that of a minimum plane 
(§ 80). In this case the sphere contains the real point at infinity. 

Hence we may say: A special plane is a point sphere which 

passes through the real point at infinity. 
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The locus at infinity is, as we have seen, z,+7i2,= 0. This comes 
under Case II, Subcase 2, and is therefore a special plane with its 
center at 1:0:0:0:7; that is, the locus at infinity is a special 
plane whose center is the real point at infinity. 

119. Angle between spheres. The angle between two real proper 
spheres is equal or supplementary to the angle between their radii 
at any point of intersection. For precision we will take as the 
angle that one which is in the triangle formed by the radii to the 
point of intersection and the line of centers of the spheres. If 0 
is this angle, d the distance between the centers, and r and 7’ the 
yadit; then @=r?+ r/?— 2 rr' cos 8. 


If now the equations of the two spheres are 


> 42% = 0, DAE? =a): 
an easy calculation by aid of formulas (4), § 118, and (6), § 117, 


crila 2 Cab, t aby t Mads aby abs) 


= ; ; 
(a, + ta,) (6, + 26,) 


rit yl? : 
whence 

a,b, + a,b, + a,b,+ a,b, + a,6, : 
Va2+ a2+ a2+ a2+ a2 \/b3+ 02+ 024 62+ b3 


cos 6 = 


Q) 


This formula has been derived for real proper spheres intersect- 
ing in real points. We take it as the definition of the angle 
between any two spheres. The student may show that if one or 
both of the two spheres becomes a real plane, this definition of 
angle agrees with the usual one. 


Two spheres Ya%= 0, poxa 0 are orthogonal when 
a,b, + 4,6,+ 4,5,+ 4,6,+ a,.5,= 0. (2) 
If both of the spheres are nonspecial, this agrees with the usual 
definition. If, however, Yea= 0 is a special sphere, the condi- 
tion expresses the fact that the center of 4% = 0 lies on the 
sphere yy oe= 0. Hence 


The necessary and sufficient condition that a special sphere should 
be orthogonal to another sphere is that the center of the special sphere 
lie on the other sphere. 
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EXERCISE 


Prove that the coefficients a; in the equation of the sphere are pro- 
portional to the cosines of the angles made by the sphere with the 
coordinate spheres, and that the cosines themselves may be found by 
dividing a, by Va?+ a2?+ a2+ a2+ a2. Compare with direction cosines 
in Cartesian geometry. 


120. The power of a point with respect to a sphere. If C is the 
center of the sphere 
Yaz,= 0, 


with the radius 7, and P is any point with codrdinates y,, the dis- 
tance CP is easily calculated by (4), § 118, and (6), § 117, with 
the result: 


CP a 24%. + Yat Yat UY at ass) +7, (1) 
(4, + 145) (+ Ys) 
We shall place 
ee (ee 2 (AY + GeYo + Usa + UY, + I5Ys) (2) 
(a, + t4,) (Y+ UY) 


and shall call S the power of the point y; with respect to the sphere. 
If the sphere is real and the point y; is a real point outside the sphere, 
the power is the square of the length of any tangent from the point 
to the sphere. If the sphere is a point sphere, the power is the square 
of the distance from the point y, to the center of the sphere. In all 
other cases equation (2) is the definition of the power. 

From (2) may be obtained the important formula for a non- 
special sphere : 


8 aes 2 YH eat Ys + UYs tH UYs , (3) 
r Wty, VJa?+a2+ a3+a?+ a3 


The above discussion fails if the sphere is a plane. We may, 
however, obtain the meaning of formula (3) in this case by a limit 
process. We have, from (2), 


S=(PO0—1r)(PC+n)=PA(PC+h), 
where PA is the shortest distance from P to the sphere. Then 


r r 
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Now let C recede to infinity along the line PC. The sphere 
becomes a plane perpendicular to PA. But the limit of a » as 


r becomes infinite and a,+%a, approaches zero, is 1, from (1). 


Therefore Ss 
Limit — = 2 PA, 
r 


where PA is the perpendicular from P to the plane. This result 
may be checked by replacing 2; by &; and using familiar theorems 
of Cartesian geometry. 

The equation of any nonspecial sphere may be written so that 
n(a)=1. The equation is then said to be in its normal form, and 
the denominator a?+ a+ a;+ a/+ a; disappears from equation (3). 

121. General orthogonal coordinates. Let us make the linear 
substitution 

PU,= GX, Uig%y + Vig t VyT,+ Up%qp (C=1, 2,3, 4,5) (1) 
in which the determinant |q@,,| does not vanish. Then to any set of 
ratios 2, corresponds one set of ratios zj, and since the quantities 2, 
satisfy a quadratic relation w (7) =0, the quantities z{ satisfy another 
quadratic relation 2 (2) = 0. 

Then values of x; which satisfy © (2’)= 0 correspond to one and 
only one set of ratios of 2, which satisfy w(7)=0. Therefore z} 
can be taken as codrdinates of a point in space and are the most 
general pentaspherical codrdinates. 


The sphere a= 0 
ren! 
becomes the sphere Sai! ='0; 
where ale ! ! ! ' ' 
PA; = 4; + Uy Ay + sig + Wy, + 5,05, (2) 


and the condition »(a@)= 0 for a special sphere goes into another 
quadratic condition H (a’)= 0. 

The point at infinity takes the new codrdinates a,, + ia,,, and the 
condition that a sphere should be a plane is that its equation should — 
be satisfied by these coordinates. 

The coérdinates &; of § 117 form a special case of these general 
coordinates. We shall not, however, pursue the treatment of the 
general case, but shall restrict ourselves to the case in which the 
five codrdinate spheres are orthogonal. In this case no sphere can 
be special, since, if it were, its center would lie on each of the other 
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four spheres, and there would be four orthogonal spheres through 
a common point, which is obviously absurd. 

We may consider that each of the equations of the codrdinate 

spheres has been put in the normal form, so that we have, in EL)} 

G+ Og + ai, + Big a, =I. (3) 

Then, by (3), § 120, the substitution is expressed by the equations 


S; 
agers, (4) 
where S,; is the power of the point x, with respect to the sphere 
ai=0, and r, is the radius of 2/=0, since the factor - —~— is the 
X,+ a, 


same for all five spheres. If any sphere x,=0 is a plane, then 


the corresponding term ee is to be replaced by 2P,, where P, is 
. 


k 
the length of the perpendicular from z, to the plane 2,= 0. 
Since the five spheres in (8) are orthogonal we have 
jh yy + Bp Gpg t+ Bigh yg + Uig@yyt Ci, 5= 9 (5) 
for all pairs of values of ¢ and k, 7 # k. 
From a familiar theorem of algebra on orthogonal substitutions * 


it follows that a. a a+ a+ aa ae il, (6) 
a Clg Hy Le pA Mai gpt Uy, + %%5,=—9. (HR) (7) 


Consequently we have for 2{ the fundamental relation 


wl? gl? + al? + 2j?+ a?= 0, (8) 
and the condition for a special sphere is 
ayr+ ay?+ af?+ ay?+ ap?= 0. (9) 


Moreover, by the theory of orthogonal substitutions, equations (1) 
solve into 


p= P (Hyg Bl + Mg, + Mj + My + Mie)» (10) 
By (4), § 118, the radius r/ of the sphere x; = 0 is 
a as (11) 
A + is 


Therefore the real point at infinity whose coérdinates in the old 
system x, are 1:0:0:0:72 has the new coordinates 


pxu,= a, (12) 


T: 


7 


* Cf. Scott’s “Theory of Determinants,” p. 154. 
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where, if any sphere 2,=0 is a plane, the corresponding coérdinate 
a} is zero, as in fact happens when r,= oo. 
The equation z,+72,=0 for the locus at infinity becomes, 


from (10) and (11), l 
(10) and (11) do ts 


where, again, if any codrdinate sphere is a plane the corresponding 
term vanishes from (13). 
It is now easy to see that the formula (6), § 117, for distance 


Pecomes pn 2a ave may aE a) (14) 
yy 
Taal 


so that the equation of a sphere with center y; and radius ¢ is 


2 yet ea: yes 0. (15) 

Identifying this with Yaai= vie ea (16) 

we have pal= y+ 2 oi (17) 
From (11), with (8) and (5), 

Si 0, (18) 

so that, from (17), Le =H (19) 


By squaring (17), adding, oa reducing by (8), (18), and 
(19), we obtain the following formulas for the radius and the 
center of the sphere i, Sy: P 


mpl (20) 


t 


tor 


oy = a! = 1S a 


The formulas of § 118 are only tas cases of these. 


EXERCISES 
1. Prove the relation >= =-—2. 


2. Deduce for the element of arc ds?= dae ; 
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122. The linear transformation. Consider a linear transformation 

pu,= BL gLot 3%, + 4%, + W525, (1) 

in which the determinant |@,,| does not vanish and by which the 

fundamental relation #(2)=0 is invariant. Then the relation 
n(a)=0 is also invariant. 

The relations (1) define a one-to-one transformation of space 
by which a nonspecial sphere goes into a nonspecial sphere and a 
special sphere into a special sphere. There are two types to be 
distinguished. 

I. Transformations by which the real point at infinity is invariant. 
By such a transformation planes are transformed into planes and, 
consequently, straight lines into straight lines. Since the trans- 
formation is analytic it is a collineation. 

Point spheres are transformed into point spheres; therefore, 
expressed in Cartesian codrdinates, the transformation is one by 
which minimum cones go into minimum cones, and consequently 
the circle at infinity is invariant. Hence the transformation is a 
metrical transformation. 

Conversely, any metrical transformation may be expressed as a 
linear transformation of pentaspherical codrdinates. This is easily 
seen by use of the special codrdinates of § 117 and is consequently 
true for the general codrdinates. 

Hence a linear transformation of pentaspherical codrdinates by 
which the real point at infinity is invariant is a metrical transformation, 
and conversely. 

Il. Transformations by which the real point at infinity is not inva- 
riant. Among these transformations are the inversions. That an 
inversion may be represented actually by a linear transformation 
of pentaspherical codrdinates is evident from the example in the 


coordinates £,, § 117, ptl= kE,, 
pf, = hE, 
p&= WE, 
p&i= WE, 
p&= &, 


and in fact any inversion may be so expressed by proper choice 
of codrdinates. 
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Consider now the general case of a real transformation by which 
the real point at infinity J is transformed into a real point A, and 
the same point 4, or another point A’, is transformed into J. 
Since the transformation is real 4 cannot be at infinity. Let this 
transformation be 7’ and let S be an inversion with A as the center 
of inversion. Then the product S7 leaves J invariant and is there- 
fore a metrical transformation, M. Therefore S7= M; whence 
F=S mM. But S-'*=S. Therefore 7= SM. Hence 


Any real transformation of pentaspherical codrdinates by which the 
real point at infinity is not invariant is either an inversion, or the 
product of an inversion and a metrical transformation. 


This does not exhaust all cases of imaginary transformations. 
We may obviously have imaginary transformations of the metrical 
type or inversions from imaginary points, so that the above theorems 
hold for transformations by which the real point at infinity is trans- 
formed into itself or into any finite point. Transformations, however, 
by which the real point at infinity is transformed into an imaginary 
point at infinity are of a different type. An example of such a 
transformation is 


pose . 
px=— 2, — 22, — 125, 
30 5 
ee . 
pr=zr +22, —2iz, + 5% 
ies . ’ 
PU= 5% —2iz, —22, — 5% 
pr%= 2a, 
[fbewess Y 
pi,= 2-24, —2,. 


We shall close this section with the theorem, important in subse- 
quent work: Jf the codrdinate system is orthogonal the transforma- 
tion expressed by changing the sign of one of the codrdinates is an 
inversion on the corresponding codrdinate sphere. 

For let the sign of x, be changed. Then points on the sphere 
a,= 0 are unchanged, and any sphere orthogonal to 2;= 0 is trans- 
formed into itself. This characterizes an inversion on 2,= 0. 


EXERCISES 


1. Prove the last theorem analytically, using the formulas of § 121. 


2. Prove that the product of five inversions with respect to five 
orthogonal spheres is an identity. 
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123. Relation between pentaspherical and Cartesian coérdinates. 
If we take the axes OX, OY, OZ used in § 117 to define the special- 
ized pentaspherical codrdinates as the axes also of a set of Cartesian 
coordinates, it is obvious that we have, for real points, 


pr, = oe +y+2-1 H=P+y+e— i 


pz,= 22x = 2x6 
pr,=2y = 2 yt, (1) 
pz,= 22 AES 


pr=tP + P+ 24) =i@+yY+2+?). 

This establishes in the first place a one-to-one correspondence 
between real points in the two systems. It may be used also to 
define the correspondence between the imaginary and infinite points 
introduced into each system. There exists, however, no reason 
why such points.introduced into one system should always have 
corresponding points in the other. As a matter of fact a failure of 
correspondence of such points does exist. 

The Cartesian points on the imaginary circle at infinity fail to exist 
in pentaspherical codrdinates since values of 2, y, 2, t which satisfy the 
relations 2°+ 4°+ z= 0, t= 0 give z,:4,:2,: 2,:2,=0:0:0:0:0. 
But any Cartesian point at infinity not on the imaginary circle 
corresponds in pentaspherical coédrdinates to the real point at 
infinity 1:0:0:0:2 

On the other hand, we have in pentaspherical geometry imaginary 
points at infinity satisfying the relations 27+ 2+ 7 = 0, x, + iz,= 0, 
but not having z,=2,=2,= 0. These have no corresponding points 
in Cartesian geometry since no values of 2: y: 2: tin (1) give them. 

This failure in the correspondence is of importance if one wishes 
to pass from one system to the other. They are of no significance, 
however, as long as one operates exclusively in one system. 
The general pentaspherical coérdinates are connected with Car- 
tesian codrdinates by equations of the form 


PUL = (A, + tg) (PHY AS) +2 Gye +2 agyt 2 ay2— (Gy — IAs). 
‘ 124. Pencils, bundles, and complexes of spheres. If a%= 0 and 
> %.= 0 are two spheres, the equation 

> t+ b;)2;= 0 (1) 
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represents a sphere through all points common to the two spheres 
and intersecting neither in any other point. Such spheres together 
form a pencil of spheres. 


A pencil of spheres contains one and only one plane unless it con- 
sists entirely of planes. 


This follows from the fact that the condition that equation (1) 
should be satisfied by the codrdinates of the real point at infinity 
consists of an equation of the first degree in 2, unless both 
>42,= 0 and >'b2,= 0 are satisfied by those codrdinates. In the 
latter case all the spheres (1) are planes. 


A pencil of spheres contains two and only two special spheres (which 
may be real, imaginary, or coincident) unless it consists entirely of 
special spheres. 

The condition that (1) represents a special sphere is 

n(a+rb)=n(a)+ An(a, 6)+r*n (6) = 0, 
which determines two distinct or equal values of \ unless 7 (a) = 0, 
(6) = 9, n(a, 6)= 90. The latter case occurs when the two spheres 
> 42%= 0, >)3,2,= 0 are special spheres with the center of each on 
the other. 

The theorems of § 111 and others analogous to those of § 62 are 
easily proved by the student. 

If Saz,= 0, > ba= 0, er 0 are three spheres not in the 
same pencil, the equation 


> G+ rb,+ Ke;) z;= 0 


represents a bundle of spheres as in §112. The bundle contains 
a singly infinite set of planes and a singly infinite set of special 
spheres. The relations between orthogonal pencils and bundles 
found in § 112 are easily verified here. 

If Saz,=0, $b2,= 0, Dar 0, >42,;=0 are four spheres 
not belonging to the same bundle, the equation 

> a: + 8,4 we, + vd.) x,= 0 

represents a complex of spheres. It consists of spheres orthogonal 


to a base sphere and contains a doubly infinite set of planes and a 


doubly infinite set of special spheres. The centers of the latter 
form the base sphere. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Prove that the angle under which a sphere cuts any sphere of a 
pencil is determined by the angle under which it cuts two spheres of 
the pencil. 


2. Prove that among the spheres of a pencil there is always one 
which cuts a given sphere orthogonally. 


3. Prove that the angle under which a sphere cuts any sphere of a 
bundle is determined by the angles under which it cuts three spheres 
of the bundle. 


4. Determine a sphere orthogonal to four given spheres. 


5. Determine a sphere cutting five given spheres under given angles. 
When is the problem indeterminate ? 


125. Tangent circles and spheres. Let y,, 2, ¢; be any three 
points given in orthogonal pentaspherical coédrdinates, and consider 
the equations pr; = Y;+ dz,+ bt;. (1) 

In order that x, should be the coordinates of a point it is neces- 
sary and sufficient that 


Dy dz,+ wt )?= 0. ce) 
Since SRS 0, a= 0, Dua 0, equation (2) reduces to 
Ar+ But CrAp= 0, (8) 


where A= Dye B= DYitis C= Dte 
Therefore (1) may be written 


xr 
PL; = Y;+ r2;— Be or’ (4) 


or px,= By;+ (Cy,+ Bz;— At,» + Czd. (5) 

This represents a one-dimensional extent of points. Any sphere 
which contains the three points y,, z,, ¢; will also contain all the 
points z,, and any point 2, belongs to all the spheres through y,, 2,, ¢;. 
Therefore (4) represents a circle, including the special case of a 
straight line. 

Any equation F (By) Bay Bq Mp 2) = 9; (6) 
where f is a homogeneous polynomial of the nth degree, represents 
a surface. To find where it is cut by any circle substitute from 
(5) into (6). There results an equation of degree 2n in 2X, so that 
the surface is cut by any circle in 2 n points. 
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If Cartesian codrdinates are substituted for z, in (6) the equation 
is of the 2nth order and of the form 


UCP AS) HEUG+Pt+ HL) 1 +--+ +u,+u,=0, 


where u, is a homogeneous polynomial of degree & not containing 
(2?+ y’+ 2’) as a factor. The surface therefore contains the circle 
at infinity and as an n-fold curve if u,#0. In the Cartesian 
geometry the surface is cut by any circle in 4 points, but the cir- 
cular points at infinity count 2m times and do not appear in the 
tetracyclical geometry. 

The equation in 2) is 


é 
BP Yy Yo Ya V+ MBSE Cyt Be, Al) +---=0. (7) 


Now if y, is on the surface, then f(y)=0 and >'y, ie = 0, the 


latter because f is homogeneous. Therefore one root of (7) is zero. 
Two roots will be zero if, in addition to y, being on the surface, 


we have 
af af 
BY by, z,—A =. by, Can, 
which is the same as 
pee Coe: 
oy; * oy, * 


Dy% = Dyti 


If this condition is satisfied by the two points z, and ¢,, the circle 
(1) is tangent to the surface (6) at y;. The condition is certainly 
met if 2; and ¢, are both on the same sphere of the pencil: 


> (Zw) =o. 9) 


i 


(8) 


Any sphere of this pencil has accordingly the property that any 
plane section of it through y, is a circle tangent to the surface (6). 
Therefore (9) represents a pencil of tangent spheres to the surface. 


@ : 
If a 0, all circles through y, meet the surface in two coinci- 


dent points. The point y,; is therefore a singular point. It is 
obvious that the geometric meaning is the same as in the Cartesian 
geometry. 
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126. Cyclides in pentaspherical codrdinates. Consider the surface 


> 4th =0. (Qi= a) qd) 
from § 123 and § 116 this is a cyclide. We have shown that if the 


syclide has singular points, it is the inverse of a quadric surface. 
We shall therefore limit ourselves here to the general case in which 


she singular points do not exist. Since, then, the equations ee == @ 


aave no common solution, it is necessary and sufficient that the 
liscriminant |a@,| does not vanish. 

It is a theorem of algebra that in this case the quadratic form 
may be reduced by a linear substitution to the form 


2 2 2 2 2 
C,0) + ¢,2) + 6,2 + caf + ¢a7= 0, (2) 


(where c,# 0), at the same time that the fundamental relation 
wD (2) 1S a4 o24+ 924 224+ o2= 0. (3) 
We shall therefore assume that the equation of the cyclide is in 
the form (2) and that the codrdinates are orthogonal. 

From equation (2) it is obvious that the equation of the surface 
is not altered by changing the sign of any one of the codrdinates 7, 
But this operation is equivalent to inversion on the sphere 2;= 0. 
Hence 


The general cyclide is its own inverse with respect to each of five 
mutually orthogonal spheres. 


The pencil of tangent spheres to the cyclide at any point y; is, 


est DCAM yei= 0. (4) 
Hence, in order that a given sphere 

. Dar = 0 (5) 

should be tangent to (2), it is necessary and sufficient to determine 

A and y,; so that NORTE (6) 


and so that y; should satisfy the three equations (2), (3), (5). 
’ This gives the three conditions 


Wars ty cone, 7 
SE AZ GA = » 
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of which the first is a consequence of the last two. The last two 
express the fact that the equation 


a? 
t — 8 
Yaann? (8) 


has equal roots. This imposes a condition to be satisfied in order 
that (5) should be tangent to (2). 

When 2 has been determined from these equations, equations (6) 
determine y, in general without ambiguity. Exceptions occur if 
X =— ¢, where ¢, is any one of the coefficients of (2). In that case 
we have in (6) a,= 0, and y, cannot be determined from (6). How- 
ever, if the other four codrdinates y; are determined, y, has two 
values of opposite sign but equal absolute value, determined from 
the fundamental relation (3). The corresponding sphere (5) is 
orthogonal to x,= 0 and tangent to the cyclide at two points which 
are inverse with respect to 7,= 0. 

The value of \ may be taken arbitrarily as — ¢,; whence a,= 0. 
The values of a,(¢#k) must then be determined from (7) with 
X=—e¢, Each of the first two equations contain an indetermi- 
nate term. The last equation becomes 


2 


a? : 
Dee = 0). (@#k) (9) 

The coefficients of (5) satisfy two equations, therefore, and the 
spheres form a family of spheres which is not linear. In this family 
a sphere can be found which is tangent to the cyclide at any 
given point. For if »=—¢,, and y; is any point on the cyclide, 
equation (6) will determine a,, and the a,s will satisfy (9), as 
has been shown. The spheres of the family therefore envelop 
the cyclide. 

There are five such families of spheres, since may be any one 
of the five coefficients ¢, Hence 


The general cyclide is enveloped by five families of spheres, each 
family consisting of spheres orthogonal to one of the five codrdinate 
spheres and tangent to the surface at two points. 


We shall show that the centers of the spheres of each series lie on 
a quadrie surface. 
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Take, for example, the series for which  =— e, and a,=0. If 
y; are the coordinates of the center of a sphere of the series ie (20), 
§ 121, 


2 


Pua, 
rap ma a 
and = o(1.— vn), (k#1) 
k 
whence pa,= Hele "1, 
"k 
and equation (9) becomes 
ike W1)” = 
Dik a canes (REE as O00 (ie = 2,5, 4, 0) (10) 


which is the equation of the locus of the centers of the spheres of 
the family under consideration. 
By (4), $121, equation (10) may be written 


(S.= 8: v= 

11 

2AG=2 i: (Cp — C ) 

and, finally, if S, and S, are eaten in Cartesian codrdinates, 

equation (11) is of the second degree, and the theorem is proved. 
We may sum up in the following theorem: 


The general cyclide may be generated in five ways as the envelope of 
a sphere subject to the two conditions that it should be orthogonal to a 
fixed sphere and that its center should lie on a quadric surface. 


A surface which is its own inverse with respect to a sphere S 
is called anallagmatie with respect to S, which is called the direc- 
trix sphere. Such a surface is enveloped by a family of spheres 
orthogonal to S and doubly tangent to the surface. For at any 
point P of the surface there is a sphere tangent to the surface and 
orthogonal to 8. By inversion this sphere is unchanged. It is 
therefore tangent to the surface at P', the inverse of P. 

The surface on which the centers of these enveloping spheres 
of the anallagmatic surface lie is called the deferent. 


The cyclide, therefore, is anallagmatic with respect to the five orthog- 
mal spheres and has five deferents, each a quadric surface. 
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EXERCISES 


1. If Q, is one of the five deferents of the cyclide, and S, the corre- 
sponding directrix sphere, prove that the tetrahedron whose vertices 
are the centers of the other five directrices is self-conjugate, both with 
respect to Q, and with respect to S,. 

2. Prove that on the cyclide there are ten families of circles, two 
families corresponding to each of the five modes of generating the 
cyclide. 

3. The focal curve of any surface being defined as the locus of the 
centers of point spheres which are doubly tangent to the surface, prove 
that the cyclide has five focal curves, each being a sphero-quadric formed 
by the intersection of a deferent by the corresponding directrix sphere. 
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PART IV. GEOMETRY OF FOUR AND HIGHER 
DIMENSIONS 


CHAPTER XVII 
LINE COORDINATES IN THREE-DIMENSIONAL SPACE 


127. The Pliicker coordinates. The straight lines in space form a 
simple example of a four-dimensional extent, since a line is deter- 
mined by four codrdinates. In fact, the equations of a line can 
in general be put in the form 

r=re+p, 

¥Y=Ss82+a, © 
and the quantities (7, s, p, «) may be taken as the coordinates of 
the line. More symmetry is obtained, however, by the following 
device. 

From equations (1) we have 


ry — 8L= ro — ps, (2) 
and we may place ro — ps =n, (3) 


thus obtaining five codrdinates connected by a quadratic relation. 
Tf ¢@’, y', 2’) and (a, y", 2) are any points on the line (1), we 

may easily compute 

mee. p:0:7: 1 =a! —a" sy! —y" 2" —a'e yy" —y'e" aly" —aly':2 —2", 

und it is the ratios on the right-hand side of this equation which 

were taken by Pliicker as the codrdinates of a line. 

These codrdinates, however, form only a special case, arising 

rom the use of Cartesian coérdinates, of more general codrdinates 

ybtained by the use of quadriplanar codrdinates. We proceed to 

ybtain these codrdinates independently of the work just done. 

. The position of a straight line is fixed by two points (,:#,:2,:2,) 

nd (Y,:Y,:Y_:¥,): It should be possible, therefore, to take as coor- 

linates of the line some functions of the codrdinates of these two 


yoints. Furthermore, since any two points whose codrdinates are 
301 | 
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Ax; + wy; may be used to define the same line as is defined by 2; 
and y;, the coérdinates of the line must be invariant with respect 
to the substitutions 
PLAY: A MyYiy PY = AMA MY 

Simple expressions fulfilling these conditions are the ratios of 
ey: 
Te Yk 
Pi VY Vir 


Since p,;=— py, there are six of these quantities; namely, - 


determinants of the form 
the expressions 


We will, accordingly, consider 


Py 1Y2— MY yp 
Ps Ig VY yp 
Pu 14,7 tae 
Pu= Yi he 9 
Pex UY.— MWY y 
Pog = V3 — VY 99 
which are connected by the relation 


z, x, z, x, 


Ue Pry aes 
a a ie is = 2¢ Dia Put Pis Prat Ps Pos) = 0- (4) 


1 2 3 4 
Yipes sates 

It is obvious that to any straight line corresponds one and only 
one set of ratios of the quantities p,,. 

As we have seen, the ratios of p, are independent of the partic- 
ular points of the line used to form p,,. If in particular we take 
one point as the point 0:a,:2,:2,, in which the line cuts the plane 
z,=0, we have p,=—2y,, p,,=— ©Y,, Py=—2,y,3 whence 
U,3@,:L,= Py? Py: P,, Using in a similar manner the points in 
which the line meets the other codrdinate planes, we have, as the 
points of intersection with the four planes, the following four points: 


OP ie Pig Se sare omnes 
okt saute 0: Pos * — Pros 
Tied we eee” 0: Par 
a Pu ‘ Pa 2 TTPagl® 0, 


(5) 
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The condition that these four points should lie on a straight 
line is exactly the relation (4). 

From (5) it follows that a set of ratios p,, can belong to only 
one line and that these ratios may have any value consistent 
with (4). 

Hence the ratios of p,, may be taken as the codrdinates of a straight 
line, and the relation between a straight line and its codrdinates is one 
to one. These codrdinates are called Pliicker codrdinates. 

Of course if a straight line lies completely in one of the codr- 
dinate planes, one of the sets of ratios in (5) becomes indeterminate. 
This cannot happen, however, for more than two of the sets at the 
same time, and the other two sets, together with (4), determine p,,. 

128. Dualistic definition. A straight line may be defined by the 
intersection of two planes u; and v,. Reasoning as in § 127 we are 
led to place 


Jig UY, — UY 
Figs Oey 
Gy Sew hp (1) 
Teg MU Ue) 
Giese UVare Uae 
Jog = UY, — Ura 
which are connected by the relation 
y CA Fax VisQagt dias) = 0. (2) 


To any straight line corresponds one ratio set of ratios of q,, 
and the four planes through the straight line and the vertices of 
the tetrahedron of reference have the plane coédrdinates 


0: Tie : Ns : Nw 


. hy es 0: Vos — U9 (3) 
= Fis ts antes © 0: Is 
A Etat Gn Ae 0. 


Therefore, to any set of values of the six quantities 4, which 
‘satisfy the relation (2), there corresponds one and only one line 
with the codrdinates q;,. = 

The relation between the quantities p, and q, is simple. From 


(3) the plane Quite t Qtst Guts 0 (4) 
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passes through the line q,,- If x; and y, are two points on the line 
we have, besides equation (4), the equation 
NY2t Nat MWYs= 0. ©) 
From (4) and (5) we have 
Mia iy 6 
Psa Pas Pex 


Similarly, we may show that 


dia _ Yrs _ Ia _ Got _ Gn _ os, 
Ps Pao Pos Piz P13 Pu 


We may, accordingly, use only one set of quantities: 


Tie= PPi2> FQea> 
Ta CP ae Coe: 
Tia PP1s= FAs» 
Tee PPS OF a5 
T12 = PPa2= Tia» 
"a3 PPss= 9 Fan 
bound by the fundamental relation 
© (1) = 2 oP'54 + 94g + T4703) = 0, 
and may interpret in point or plane codrdinates at pleasure. 
129. Intersecting lines. Two straight lines, one determined by 
the points 2, and y, and the other by the points 2! and y/, inter- 


sect when the four points lie in the same plane, and only then. 
The necessary and sufficient condition for this is 


by gn De Ue, 


OH Yo Ys Ys 0, 


|? I I [A 
Hi Ey Mi a, 


he eee) 
which is the same as 
PrP t PrsPiot PuPrs+ PosPlo+ ParP'o + Pog Pla 0» (1) 


Also, dualistically, two lines, one determined by the planes uw, 
and v; and the other by the planes wv, and v, intersect when the 
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four planes pass through the same point, and only then. The 
necessary and sufficient condition for this is 


hy hy Uy My 


CU Sa wey 
Wt, aoe ae, ; 
Ee ae 
which is the same as tin Sey 
Gut Qe GaGes+ YuTiat GaGa G07 = 0- (2) 
Either condition (1) or (2) is in terms of r,, 
TVs t Malta t Cutest TasT at Test gt Testy = 0; (3) 


which is more compactly written as 
To) 
o(r, 7r')= i— = 0, 
C ; ) drs Or», 


where (7, r’) is the polar of the quadratic expression o(r). 

130. General line codrdinates. Consider any six quantities xz, de- 
fined as linear combinations of the six quantities 7,,. That is, let 

PLA @aygH VN ygH Gary T Ug" ge tH Usa t Uo o89 Q) 

with the condition that the determinant of the coefficients |q@,,| 
does not vanish. Then the relation between the quantities p,, and 
Z, is one-to-one, and xz, may be used as the coordinates of a line. 

By the substitution (1) the fundamental relation o(7r)= 0 goes 
into a quadratic relation of the form 


E(x) => 20,= 0. (G;= Ux) (2) 
In fact, by a proper choice of the coefficients in (1), the function 
£(z) may be any quadratic form of nonvanishing discriminant and, 
in particular, may be a sum of the six squares x}. The proof of 
this may be given as a generalization of the similar problem in 
space or may be found in treatises on algebra. 
By the substitution (1) the polar (7, 7’) goes into the polar 


7) 
E(x a) =>: am 0. 
To prove this let 7, and 71, represent two sets of values of the codr- 
dinates 7, and let x, and 2 represent the corresponding values of the 
_ codrdinates z,; then r,,+7), corresponds to x,+2; for all values of X. 
Therefore wo(rt+rr)y= Eat ra’), 
or o(r)+2ra(17, 1!) +o (7!) = E(x) + 2AEC, 2) + WE (2'): 
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By equating like powers of > we have 
a(r, =F, 2): 
Hence the ratios of any system of six quantities x, bound by a 
homogeneous quadratic relation E(x)=9 of nonvanishing discrimi- 
nant, may be taken as the coordinates of a line in space in such a 
manner that the equation &(a, z')=0 is the necessary and sufficient 
condition for the intersection of the two lines x, and z;. 
Of particular importance are codrdinates due to Klein, to 
which we shall refer as Klein codrdinates. These are obtained by 


the substitution 
PE, = Prot Pas 


PL, = Pist Pry» 
P2,=*(Pys— Pao)? 
PL, = Pig + Pos 
P= t(Pro— Pa)» 
Pt.= (Pu Pag) 
The fundamental relation is then 
a} +al+as +af+as+aos =, 
and the condition for the intersection of two lines is 
LLY, + 2,Y, + UY, + vY,+ 2Y,+ £9,= 0. 

131. Pencils and bundles of lines. I. If a, and b, are two inter- 
seeting lines, then px;=a;+ rb, is a line of the pencil determined by 
a, and b,, and any line of the pencil may be so expressed. 

The hypotheses are 


a)=0; b)= 5 ( By, = UL 
atasty E(a) E()=0, F(a, b)=0 


1. x, are the coérdinates of a straight line, since 
E(#)= F(a + 0b) = E(a) + 20E (a, 6) + NES) =O. 

2. The line x; lies in the plane of a, and 6, and passes through 
their point of intersection. To prove this let d; be any line cutting 
both a; and 6;. That is, d, is either a line through the intersection 
of a, and 6; or a line in the plane of a, and 6, Then E(a, d)=0, 
and &(6,d)=0. Therefore 


E(x, d)=E(a +b, d)= E(a, d)+rE(b, d)=0. 
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Hence 2, intersects any and all of the lines d, and therefore lies 
in the plane of a; and 6, and passes through their intersection. 

3. The value of \ may be so taken as to give any line of the 
pencil determined by a; and };. To prove this let P be any point 
of the pencil except its vertex, and let h, be a line through P but 
not in the plane of a, and 6,. We can determine 2 so that 


E(a, hy=E(a, h)+rE(b, h)=0. 
Hence 2; intersects h,; and since h, has only the point P in the 


plane of a; and 6,, and 2, lies in that plane, z, passes through P and 
is any line of the pencil. The theorem is completely proved. 


I. If a;, b;,, and e, are three lines through the same point but not 
belonging to the same pencil, then px,= a,+ b,+ pe, is a line through 
the same point, and any line through that point may be so represented. 

By hypothesis, €(a)=0, &(6)=0, E(e)=0, E(a, b) =0, E(b, c)=0, 
£(e, ay= 0. Then: 

1. x; are the codrdinates of some line, since &(r)= 0. 

2. Any line which cuts all three lines a,, },, and ¢; cuts 2; For, 
ei a )=0E(b,.d)=0, and E(e,d)=0, then E(@, d)= (ad) 
+nrE(b, d)+ wE(e, d)= 0. Therefore x; passes through the inter- 
section of a,, 6,, ¢,. 

3. Values of ’ and mw may be so determined that x; may cut 
any two lines g, and A, which do not cut the lines a,, 6,, and ¢. We 
have, in fact, to determine » and yw from the two equations 

E(a, Q)+r€@, ruby) =% 
E(a, h)+rE(6, hy + w&(] h)=0. 

The theorem is therefore proved. 

Il. If a,, b,, and ¢, are any three lines in the same plane but not 
belonying to the same pencil, then px;= a;+0,+ me, i8 a line in the 
same plane, and any line in the plane may be so represented. 

The proof is the same as for theorem II. 

A configuration consisting of all lines through the same point 
is called a bundle of lines. A configuration consisting of all lines 
in a plane is a plane of lines. By the use of line coérdinates we 

-do not distinguish between a bundle and a plane of lines. In fact 
each configuration consists of a doubly infinite set of lines each of 
which intersects all of the others. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Prove that the cross ratio of the four points in which a straight 
line meets the four planes of any tetrahedron is equal to the cross 
ratio of the four planes through the line and the vertices of the 


tetrahedron. 

2. Prove that there are two and only two lines which intersect four 
given lines in general position. 

3. Prove that if the codrdinates of any five lines satisfy the six 


ue de; + py; + v4; + ps; + ot, = 9, 
the five lines intersect each of two fixed lines. 


4. Show that if the coordinates of any four lines satisfy the six 
SuneHPRS AX; + BY: + ve; + ps; = 9, 


any line which intersects three of them intersects the fourth, and hence 
the lines are four generators of a quadric surface. 


5. Show that if the codrdinates of three lines are connected by the 
six equations Sar, eevee 0! 


any line which intersects two of them intersects the third. Thence 
deduce that the lines are three lines of a pencil. 


132. Complexes, congruences, series. A line complex is a three- 
dimensional extent of lines. It may be, but is not necessarily, 
defined by a single equation which is satisfied by the codrdinates 
of the lines of the complex. The order of a complex is the num- 
ber of its lines which lie in an arbitrary plane and pass through 
an arbitrary point of the plane; that is, it is the number of the 
lines of the complex which belong to an arbitrary pencil. 

A line congruence is a two-dimensional extent of lines. It may 
be defined by two simultaneous equations in line codrdinates and 
is then composed of lines common to two complexes. The order 
of a congruence is the number of its lines which pass through an 
arbitrary point; its class is the number of its lines which lie in an 
arbitrary plane. 

A line series is a one-dimensional extent of lines. It may be 
defined by three simultaneous equations in line codrdinates. It 
then consists of lines common to three complexes. The order of a 
series is the number of its lines which intersect an arbitrary line. 
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An equation TC ee) at 0, (1) 
where f is a homogeneous Saeed of the nth degree in z, 
defines a line complex of the nth order. Let a, and 8, be any two 
fixed intersecting lines. Then a,+ Ad, is, by theorem I, § 181, a line 
of the pencil defined by a, and 4, and this line will belong to the 
complex (1) when 2 satisfies the equation 

F(a, + Xb, a,+ Ab,, a, + rb,, a,t+ rb,, a,+rb,, a,+ rb,) = 0, 
which is of the nth degree in 2X. 

From the above it follows that through any fixed point of space 
goes a configuration of lines such that n of these lines lie in each 
plane through the fixed point. Since the relation between the 
coérdinates of the fixed point and those of any point on a line 
of the complex is an analytic one, derived from (1), it follows 
that any point of space is the vertex of a cone of nth order formed 
by lines of the complex. 

Also if we consider a fixed plane, through every point of it go 
n lines of the complex. Since, as before, we have to do with an 
analytic equation, we infer that in any plane the lines of a Og 
envelop a curve of the nth class. 

A simple example of a line complex is that which is composed 
of all lines which intersect a fixed line. For if a, are the codrdi- 
nates of a fixed line 4, the condition that a line 2, should intersect 


A is, by § 130, E(a, x)= 0, (2) 


which is a linear equation. Hence this complex is of the first 
order. In fact through an arbitrary point in an arbitrary plane 
goes obviously only one line intersecting A. Through a fixed point 
M goes a pencil of lines; namely, the lines through / in the plane 
determined by Mand 4. This is a cone of the first order. In any 
plane m goes a pencil of lines; namely, the lines through the point 
in which m intersects A. These form a line extent of the first class. 

Another example of a line complex is one of second order 
defined by the equation 
Piat Dist Put Put Piet Pas = 0, (3) 
-. which, expressed in point codrdinates, is 
| (2,Y.— @,y,)°+ (4,Y,— a,y,) + (@,Y,— ay.) + (@Y.— Ys) 

+ (LY .— Le) + Ya V2) = 9 (4) 
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This is not the equation of a surface, since it contains two sets 
of point codrdinates. If, however, the codrdinates y, are fixed, 
(4) becomes the point equation of the cone of second order formed 
by lines of the complex through y,. 

If, dualistically, we express equation (3) in plane coérdinates 1, 
and v, and hold », fixed, we obtain a plane extent of second class 
in u, which is intersected by the plane v,= const. in a line extent 
enveloping a curve of second class. 

Through an arbitrary point in an arbitrary plane go two lines 
of the complex (3). 

An example of a line congruence is that of lines intersecting 
two fixed lines. It is represented by two simultaneous equations 
similar to (2). It is of the first order, since through any point 
but one line can be passed intersecting the two fixed lines. It is 
of second class, since in a fixed plane only one line can be drawn 
intersecting the two fixed lines. 

Another example of a line congruence consists of all lines through 
a point. This is of first order and zero class. Still another example 
consists of all lines in a plane. This is of zero order and first class. 

An example of a line series is that of lines which intersect three 
fixed lines and is represented by three linear equations of the 
form (2). Such lines are one family of generators on a surface of 
second order (§ 96). The series is of second order, since any line 
in space meets two lines of the series. 

133. The linear line complex. The equation 

2, +0,2,+ 4,0,+ @2,+ 40,4 @,2,= 0, (1) 
where 2; are general line codrdinates, defines a linear line complex. 
An example of such a complex is, as we have seen, that which is 
composed of lines cutting a fixed line. Such a complex we call a 
special linear line complex or, more concisely, simply a special complec. 
The necessary and sufficient condition that (1) should represent a 
special complex is that the equation (1) should be equivalent to 


E(x, y)=0; 
; 0& 
that is, that pa, = By,’ (2) 


where y, are the codrdinates of a point and therefore satisfy the 


equation E(y) = 0. (3) 
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Equations (2) can be solved for y, since the discriminant of (8) 
does not vanish ($130). The results of the solution substituted 
in (8) give a relation of the form 

n(@)= 0, (4) 
where 7(@) is a homogeneous quadratic polynomial in ¢,. 

We sum up as follows: 

I. A special linear complex is composed of straight lines which 
intersect a fixed line called the axis of the complex. A linear equa- 
tion (1) defines a special complex when and only when the coefficients 
a, satisfy the quadratic equation (4). 


More in detail, let 


Ey) =n Yoo (i= Vx) (9) 
Then equations (2) are 
Uy Yit GoYot UeYst Vs Yst Us Yst Ve Yo= P%s (6) 
from which, together with (5), we have 
BY, + Y, + AY, + UY, + OY, + ay, = 0. (7) 
From (6) and (7) we obtain 
[Oy Gy hy Oy Be Me | 
21 QM, a, a, 5 a, a, 
as, Qo O35 A554 a5 U5 a, 
a)y= 
1¢ ) a, are a, Ln as a LF 
Be eg Og i gs Ml Be 
My Qo Qs Gey a5 Ae a, 
Cao Oo” wae 0 
oe: Dut =0, 


where 4,, is the cofactor of a, in the expansion of D=| a, |. 


Then a = A, ,@, + Ajo, + Aj 3%, + Aig + Aj5%s + Ae 


t 


ehh 
pe 


the last result coming from the solution of equations (6) for y,. 
If we have Klein codrdinates 
n(a)=artartaztartazt ad, 


ee 2 Qa; 
0a, 


1 
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We may sum this up in the following theorem: 
Il. The coordinates of the axis of the complex (1) when it is special 


are ie Tf Klein coordinates are used, the codrdinates of the axis of a 
special complex are the coefficients in the equation of the complex. 

Returning to the general linear complex (1) (special or non- 
special), consider any point P. If a, 6, and ¢, are any three lines 
through P not in the same plane, then (theorem II, § 131) any 
line through P has coérdinates a;+,+ me, and this line belongs 
to the complex when 


Dat Aad Ke 0. (8) 


Equation (8) is satisfied for all values of A and yp if the three 
lines a,, 6, and ec, belong to the complex. Otherwise, assuming 
that ¢, does not belong to the complex, we may solve (8) for wu 
and write the codrdinates of the point 2; in the form 


pt;= (a;>)a¢, — >. aa;)+r G,>,ae,— G>, ab;) 
=at+ rO!, 
where a; and 0) are two definitely defined lines through P, and > 
is arbitrary. This proves the following theorem: 


IIT. Through any arbitrary point in space goes a pencil of lines of 
the complex unless in an exceptional manner all lines through the point 
belong to the complex. 


The analysis would be the same if the three lines a,, b,, and ¢, 
were taken as three lines in a plane, but not through the same 
point (theorem III, § 131). Hence 


IV. In any arbitrary plane in space lies a pencil of lines of the 
complex unless in an exceptional manner all lines of the plane belong 
to the complex. 


To complete the information given by these two theorems we 
shall prove the two following: 


V. Lf all lines through any one point P belong to the complex, the 
complex is special and the point P lies on the axis of the complex. 


Let all lines through P (Fig. 56) be lines of the complex. Take 
h, a line not belonging to the complex, and let Q@ and R be two 
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points of h. Through Q goes, by theorem III, a pencil of lines of 
the complex of which PQ is evidently one and A is not. Similarly, 
through F goes a pencil of lines of the complex of which RP is 
one and h is not. These two pencils lie in different planes, for if 
they lay in the same plane the line 
h would lie in both pencils and 
be a line of the complex, contrary 
to hypothesis. The planes of the 
pencils intersect in a line which 
contains P. Call it c, and let S be 
any point on e. 

The line SP belongs to the com- 
plex, since, by hypothesis, all lines 
through P are lines of the complex. 
The line SQ belongs to the com- 
plex, since it lies in the plane of the pencil with the vertex @ and 
passes through Q. Similarly, the line SZ belongs to the complex. 

Therefore we have, through the point S, three lines of the 
complex which are not coplanar, since ¢ and A are not.in the 
same plane. Hence, by theorem III, all lines through S belong to 
the complex. But S is any point of ¢, and since all lines which 
intersect c form a complex, the 
theorem is proved. 


VI. If all lines of a plane be- 
long to the complex, the complex 
is special and the plane passes 
through the axis of the complex. 


Fie. 56 


Let all lines of a plane m 
(Fig. 57) belong to the com- 
plex. Take A, any line not of 
the complex, and let g and x be 
two planes through A, intersect- 
ing m in the lines mg and mr. In the plane q lies, by theorem IV, 
a pencil of lines of the complex of which mg is one and h is not. 
' Similarly, in the plane 7 lies a pencil of lines of the complex 
of which mr is one and fA is not. These pencils have different 
vertices, for otherwise they would contain A. Let ¢ be the line 


Fic, 57 
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connecting the vertices (¢, of course, lies in m). Take s, any plane 
through ¢ intersecting q in the line gs and r in the line rs. 

Then c is a line of the complex, since by hypothesis any line in 
m belongs to the complex. Also gs and rs belong to the complex, 
since each is a line of a pencil which has been shown to be com- 
posed of lines of the complex. The three lines do not pass through 
the same point because gm and rm have been shown to intersect ¢ 
in different points. 

Therefore, by theorem IV, all lines in s belong to the complex, 
and since s was any plane through «¢, all lines which intersect ¢ 
belong to the complex, and the theorem is proved. 

134. Conjugate lines. Two lines are said to be conjugate, or re- 
ceiprocal polars, with respect to a line complex when every line of 
the complex which intersects one of the two lines intersects the 
other also. Let the equation of the complex in Klein codrdinates be 


a,z,+0,2,+02,+42,+42,+ a27,=0, (1) 
and let y, and z; be the codrdinates of any two lines. The condi- 
tions that a line 2, intersect y, and z, are respectively 

YX ,+ Yat Yet YE, t+ Y Let YeX_= 9, (2) 

2,0,+ 20,+ 220,+ 22,+ 22,4 22,=0. (3) 
We seek the condition that any line x, which satisfies (1) and (2) 


will satisfy (3). This condition is that a quantity X shall be found 
h that 

ae p= ytda, Cat eee (4) 
But y; and z, both satisfy the fundamental relation 


a+ ap + a+ aft o3+a2=0. 


Therefore, from (4), A=— soe. (5) 
a 
and (4) becomes P2,= Y;— = (6) 
dhvad 


which define the codrdinates z, of the conjugate line of any line y,. 
From (5) follows at once the theorem: 


I. Any line has a unique conjugate with respect to any nonspecial 
complex. 
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If the line y; belongs to the complex, then > a9)= 0 and pz,= y,. 
Hence 


I. Any line of a nonspecial complex is its own conjugate. 


If the complex is special, a= 0. Therefore, unless also 
4y:= 9, %= 0 and pz,=a;. Hence 

II. The axis of a special complex is the conjugate of any line not 
belonging to the complex. 


If the complex is special and the line y, belongs to it, » is 
indeterminate. Hence 


IV. A line of a special complex has no determinate conjugate. 


The above theorems may also be proved easily by purely geo- 
metric methods. 

If two lines have coérdinates y,; and z; which satisfy equations (6), 
then any values of 2; which satisfy (2) and (8) will also satisfy (1). 
Hence 

V. If two lines are conjugate with respect to a complex, any line 
which intersects both of them belongs to the complex. 


From this theorem or from the relations (6) follows at once: 


VI. Two lines conjugate with respect to a nonspecial complex do not 
intersect. 

We have seen (theorem IV, § 133) that in any plane m there is 
a unique point P which is the vertex of the pencil of complex 
lines in m. Similarly, through any point P goes a plane m which 
contains the pencil of complex lines through P. When a point and 
plane are so related, the point is called the pole of the plane, 
and the plane is called the polar of the point. 

If g and hf are two conjugate lines with respect to a complex, 
and P is any point on g, the pencil of lines from P to points 
on h is made up of complex lines by theorem V. Hence follow 


the theorems: 


VII. The polar plane of a point P on a line g is the plane deter- 
mined by P and the conjugate line h. As P moves along g the polar 
plane turns about h. 

VIII. The pole of any plane m through a line g is the intersection of 
m with the conjugate line h. As m turns about g its pole traverses h. 
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135. Complexes in point coérdinates. It is interesting and instruc- 
tive to consider the linear complex with the use of point coordinates. 
A linear equation in general line codrdinates 


«a= 0 (1) 
is equivalent to a linear equation 
DPa= 0 (4,,= 9, 4,=— 4) (2) 


in p,, codrdinates, and this, again, can be expressed as a bilinear 
equation in point coérdinates: 


> Be XY )= 0. (3) 


If in equation (3) we place y; equal to constants, the equation 
becomes that of a plane m of which y; is the pole. 
The plane codrdinates of this plane are 


PY = AY. + 4,54, + BY 
PUSS FS ads + 4,,Y,— VY (4) 
PU Aid ie Gas if Yar 


[HR a Yt VYo— Vy 


and to each point y, corresponds a unique plane unless 


0 A, aot) A, 
—4,, 0 a0 Gate o 
—a, —a 0 Ge) 
13 23 84 
ila Da wit Bas 0 
: iy” 
that is, unless (4,45, a 14455) = 0. 


But 4,,4,,+ 4544+ %4%, 18 the form which 7 (a) takes for the p, 
codrdinates. Hence we have a verification of the fact that in a 
nonspecial complex any plane has a unique pole. 

Let us take two conjugate lines as the edges AB (a,=0, z,=0), 
and CD (x,= 0, 7,= 0) of the tetrahedron of reference for the point 
coordinates. This can always be done by a collineation which 
obviously amounts to a linear substitution of the line codrdinates. 

If 0:0:y,:y, is a point P on AB, its polar plane is, by (3), 


4, C,Y,+ A,2,Y, + A, (ay BY A, UY, + 4,,0,Y,= 0. 
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This plane must pass through CD for all values of y, and y,. 
Hence a,,=a,,=a,,=a,,= 0, and the line complex reduces to 


QP iat 454 Po4= 0, (5) 
where neither of the coefficients can be zero if the complex is 
nonspecial. 

It is possible to make the ratio a,,:4,, equal to —1 by a colline- 
ation of space. To see this, note that if we place 


r= Ayh, X= — Az4V 35 2) =i, GM=, 

P= Yr=— TY Y= W=Yo 
then pi.= a.P1.5 and pi, =— dap, and the equation of the com- 
plex becomes . ; 
Pi— Pu= 9. (6) 
Consider now a special complex, and let its axis be taken as 
the line 4B (2,=0, x,=0), the line coédrdinates of which are 
Pie= Pis= Pu= Pie= Po3= 9. The condition that a line should inter- 

sect this line is, by (1), $ 129, 

Jil 0. , (7) 


We may sum up in the following theorem: 


By a projective transformation of space the equation of any special 
complex may be brought into the form 


Pie 
and that of any nonspecial complex into the form 


Pi. Pu 0. 


136. Complexes in Cartesian codrdinates. We shall now consider 
the properties and equations of line complexes with the use of 
Cartesian coérdinates x: y:z:t, by which the plane at infinity is 
unique and metrical properties come into evidence. 

For special complexes we have two cases, according as the axis 
is or is not at infinity. In the former case the lines which inter- 
sect it are parallel to a fixed plane. Hence 


In Cartesian geometry the special line complex consists either of all 
lines which intersect a fixed line or of all lines which are parallel to a 


fixed plane. 
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Consider a nonspecial complex. In the plane at infinity is a 
unique point I, the pole of the plane. The lines of space which 
pass through I form a set of parallel lines not belonging to the 
complex. These are called the diameters of the complex. Each 
diameter is conjugate to a line at infinity, since the conjugate to a 
diameter must meet all the pencil of lines of the complex whose 
vertex is I. Conversely, any line at infinity not through I has a 
diameter as its conjugate. In other words, the polar planes of points 
on a diameter are parallel planes, and the poles of any pencil of paral- 
lel planes lie on a diameter. 

Consider now the pencil of parallel planes formed by planes 
which are perpendicular to the diameters. Their poles lie in a 
diameter which is unique. Therefore there is in each nonspecial 
complex a unique diameter, called the axis, which has the property of 
being perpendicular to the polar planes of all points in tt. 

Referring to (4), § 185, if we replace 2,:2,:a,:2, by x: y:2:t, 
the pole of the plane at infinity is given by the equations 

WY Ag 1, 5@ rie aye - 0, 


— 4,0 +4,,2—a,t=0, 
— 4,0 — ay +a,¢=0, 
which have the solution 
aiyiz:t=a,.:—a,,:4a,,: 0. (1) 


Any line through the point (1) is therefore a diameter, and if 
(ty Y) 2,) is any finite point of space, the equation of the diameter 
through it is 


a = a, a 


The polar plane of (@,, y,, z,) is, by (4), § 135, 
Cas 1574 ate a,,) i C 4,50, + Lr ae A) Y 


te j& Oy Co, ri as) z+ ts aU, is ian a,,2,) = 0. (2) 
The line (1) is perpendicular to the plane (2) when 


ByeY F Myst yy Va% + Ayg@y— Ugg — yg, — Ag, + yy? (3) 
a5 ae oh 


12 
Consequently, if (@, Yy 2) in (8) are replaced by variable 
coérdinates (2, y, 2), equation (3) becomes the Cartesian equation 
of the axis of the complex. 
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Let us take this axis as the axis of z. Then, from (1), a= 0, 
a,,= 9, and, from (3), since the origin of codrdinates is on the axis, 
a,,=9, 4,,=0. The equation of the complex is then 


WP i. + Uy Py, = 9, (4) 
which agrees with (5), § 185. 
In Cartesian codrdinates equation (4) is 
ay'—aly+k(z2—2')=0, (5) 
which associates to any point (a’, y', z’) its polar plane. 

From (5) it is obvious that the polar plane of P(a’, y’, 2!) 
contains the line zy'—2'y=0, z=2', which is the line through 
P perpendicular to the axis. The normal to the plane makes with 

Alaa 12 
the axis the angle cos“? remorse =tan* ems 
V y!? ob yl? +i k 
where 7 is the distance from P to the axis. This leads to the 
following result: 


= 


= tan ’ 


The polar plane of any point P contains the line through P 
perpendicular to the axis. If P is on the axis, its polar plane is per- 
pendicular to the axis. As P recedes from the axis along a line 
perpendicular to it, the normal plane turns about this perpendicular, 
the direction and amount of rotation depending upon the sign and the 
value of k. If P moves along a line parallel to the axis, its polar 
plane moves parallel to itself. 

Any line of a complex may be defined by a point (a, y, z) and 
its neighboring point («+ dz, y+ dy, z2+dz). If in (5) we place 
a’ =2+ dx, y'=y+ dy, 2 =2+ dz, we have 

ady — ydx —kdz=0, (6) 
which may be called the differential equation of the complez. 

Equation (6) is of the type called nonintegrable, im the sense 
that no solution of the form f(a, y, 2z,c)=90 can be found for it. 
It is satisfied, however, in the first place, by straight lines whose 
equations are BE a (7) 
In the second place, on any cylinder with the equation 

a+ y= a (8) 


may be found curves whose direction at any point satisfies (6). 
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For the direction of any curve on (8) satisfies the equation 
xdxz+ ydy = 0, 
and this equation combined with (6) gives the solution 
2 
a+ y= a’, Z= a tan-?4 4- ¢, (9) 
x 


2 
which are the equations of helixes with the pitch estan 


It appears from the preceding that any tangent line to a helix 
of the form (9) is a straight line of the complex. We shall now 
prove, conversely, that any line of the complex, excepting only 
the lines (7), is tangent to such a helix. 

Since z is assumed not to be constant, we may take the equation 
of any line not in the form (7) as 


z=mze+b, y= ne+p, (10) 


with the condition 6n —pm=k, which is necessary and sufficient 
in order that equations (10) should satisfy (6). 
The distance of a point (z,, y,, 2,) on (10) from OZ is 


Vart yh = VEE a+ 2 Gnd Empat OF PE 
It is easily computed that this distance is a minimum when 


_ _mb+np nk mk 


rs 2 —, P) — ee 
m+ n* ns A m+n? 


The minimum distance is » which we shall take as @ in 


m+n 
the equations of the helix (9). The direction of the helix at the 
point (2, ¥, 2,) 18 ° 
dx:dy:dz=—y,: mir minil 


This is the direction of the line (10), and our proposition is proved. 
We have, therefore, the following theorem: 


A linear nonspecial complex may be considered as made up of the 
tangents to the helixes drawn upon cylinders whose axes coincide with 


the axis of the complex, the pitch of each helix being 2 as where a is 


the radius of the cylinder and k the parameter of the complex. 
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137. The bilinear equation in point codrdinates. The equation 
SS 0 (1) 


is the most general equation which is linear in each of the two 
sets of point codrdinates (#,: x,:27,:7,) and (CPE PEC Pay 

By means of (1) a definite plane is associated to each point 
Y» its equation being obtained by holding y, constant in (1). 
Similarly, to each point 2; is associated a definite plane. 

In this book we have met two important examples of equation (1). 

I. a,,=a,. Equation (1) then associates to each point y, its 
polar plane with respect to the quadric surface 


Dues = 0): 
The pole does not in general lie in its polar plane. Exceptions 
occur only when the pole is on the quadric. 


II. a,,=—a,; whence a,=0. Equation (1) associates to each 
point y; its polar plane with respect to the line complex 


> Pie = 0. 


The point y; always lies in its polar plane. This association 
of point and plane forms a null system, mentioned in § 102, and here 
connected with the line complex. 


EXERCISES 


1. Prove that a complex is determined by any five lines, provided 
that they are intersected by no line. 

2. Prove that a complex is determined by a pair of conjugate lines 
and any line not intersecting these two. 

3. Prove that a complex is determined by two pairs of conjugate lines. 

4. Prove that if a line describes a plane pencil its conjugate also 
describes a plane pencil, and if a line describes a quadric surface its 
conjugate does also. 

5. Prove that a complex (or null system) is in general determined by 
any three points and their polar planes. 

6. Prove that any two pairs of polar lines lie on the same quadric 
surface. 

7. Prove that the conjugate to the axis of a nonspecial complex is 
the polar with respect to the imaginary circle at infinity of the pole of 
the plane at infinity with respect to the complex. 
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138. The linear line congruence. Two simultaneous linear equa- 
tions in line coordinates, 


ae =0, > 8s: = 0, (1) 


define a congruence. Evidently equations (1) are satisfied by all 
lines common to two linear complexes. But all lines which belong 
to the two complexes defined by equations (1) belong also to 
all complexes of the pencil 


> (a@;,+ AB;) 2,= 9, (2) 


and the congruence can be defined by any two complexes obtained 
by giving % two values in (2). 
A complex defined by (2) is special when 


7 (@;+2B;) = 0; 
that is, when = 7 (@) + 2An(a@, B) +27 (8B) =09. (3) 


In general equation (8) has two distinct roots. Hence we have 
the theorem: 


In general the linear congruence consists of straight lines which 
intersect two fixed straight lines. 


The two fixed lines are called the directrices of the congruence. 
The directrices are evident conjugate lines with respect to any 
nonspecial complex defined by equation (2). 

If the roots of equation (8) are equal, the congruence has only 
one directrix and is called a special congruence. This congruence 
consists of lines which intersect the directrix and also belong to 
a nonspecial complex. It is clear that the directrix must be a 
line of this nonspecial complex, for otherwise it would have a 
conjugate line and the congruence would be nonspecial. Hence 
a special congruence consists of lines which intersect a fixed line and 
such that through any point of the fixed line goes a pencil of con-. 
gruence lines, the fixed line being in all cases a line of the pencil. 

As the vertex of the pencil moves along the directrix, the plane 
of the pencil turns about the directrix. 

We have seen that a nonspecial congruence may be defined by 
its directrices. If the directrices intersect, the congruence separates 
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into two sets of lines, one being all lines in the plane of the direc- 
trices (@ congruence of first order and zero class), and the other 
being all lines through the point of intersection of the directrices 
(a congruence of zero order and first class). 

When the directrices do not intersect, the congruence is one of 
first order and first class. 

139. The cylindroid. We have seen that every linear complex has 
an axis. In a pencil of linear complexes given by equation (2), 
§ 138, there are, therefore, 01 axes which form a surface called 
a cylindroid. We may find the equation of the cylindroid in the 
following manner: 

Let us take as the axis OZ the line which is perpendicular to 
the directrices of the two special complexes of the pencil, as 
the origin O the point halfway between the two directrices, as the 
plane XOY the plane parallel to the two directrices, and as OX 
and OY the lines in this plane which bisect the angles between 
the two directrices. That is, we have so chosen the axes of refer- 
ences that the equations of the two directrices of the special 
complexes of the pencil are 


““y—mz= 0, a= C, (1) 
and y+mz= 0, Z=—¢, (2) 


respectively. 
The Pliicker coérdinates of the line (1), which may be deter- 
mined by the points (0, 0, ¢) and (1, m, ¢), are 


pQ=0, pP=—e pP=-1, pP=—me, p=m, pP=0, 
and the special complex with this axis is therefore, by (1), § 129, 
MP1g— MCPy4— Pog — (Pag = O- 
Similarly, the codrdinates of (2) are 
pR=0, pP=4 pP=—-1, pR=—mq pP=—m, ph=0, 
and the special complex with this axis is 
— MP1, — MCPy— Post CPs = 9- 
The pencil of complexes is therefore 


! — A) Mp,3— (1+ A) mepy— (A+ 2) post A— A) ep, = 0. 
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By (3), § 136, the equations of the axis of any complex of the 


pencil are 
(1—A)mz—(1+r)me _—CA+A)z+A—Ae 
—(1+A) me —(1—r»)m 
_GA-r»)mr—A+%AY 
= js ’ 
which reduce to Y= ema, 


[(1— a)? +1 + 9)7Jz =a) 1 + m’) 
If we eliminate from these equations, we have 
iff 2 
Ct et CEE ay = 0 ©) 


which is the required equation of the cylindroid. 

The equations show that the surface is a cubic surface with OZ 
as a double line. All lines on the surface are perpendicular to OZ, 
and in any plane perpendicular to OZ there are two lines on the 
surface which are distinct, coincident, or imaginary according as 
the distance of the plane from O is less than, equal to, or greater 
than as) 5 

2m 


We may put the equation of the cylindroid in another form. We 
shall denote by 2a@ the angle between the directrices of the special 
complexes of the pencil, by @ the angle which any straight line 
on the cylindroid makes with OX, and by r the distance of that 


line from 0. Then m= tana, and aii m = tan 0. 
Equation (3) then becomes “lg 
sin 26 
r= e— : 
sin 2@ 


140. The linear line series. Consider three independent linear 


equations 

q aa 0, yar 0, 1= 0. qd) 
These equations are satisfied by the codrdinates of lines which 

are common to the three complexes defined by the individual 

equations in (1) and define a line series. Any line of the series 

also belongs to each complex of the set given by the equation 


at MB; + vy,) x;= 0, (2) 
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and any three linearly independent equations formed from (2) by 
giving to A, uw, and v definite values determine the same line series 
that is determined by (2). 


A complex of the type (2) is special when 
AG + BB + vy) = V’n (a) + yw'n (B) + vn (ry) + 2 run (@, B) 
+ 2 pry (B, y) + 2 vAn (y, @) = 0. (8) 

There are a singly infinite number of solutions of equation (3) 
in the ratios X:#:». Hence the lines which are defined by equa- 
tions (1) intersect an infinite number of straight lines, the axes 
of the special complexes defined by (2) and (3). These lines are 
called the directrices. 

The arrangement of the directrices depends upon the nature of 
equation (3). In studying that equation we may temporarily in- 
terpret X::v as homogeneous point codrdinates of a point in a 
plane and classify equation (3) as in § 35. 


Let us place te) tay ee 
D=\|n(@,B) (8) 7(B, ¥) |- 
n(@y) (By) ny) 


Case I. D#0. This is the general case. Equation (8), inter- 
preted as an equation in point coérdinates A: w: v, is that of a conic 
without singular points. To any point on this conic corresponds a 
special complex of the type (2) whose axis is a directrix of the 
series (1). To simplify our equations we shall assume that the 
coordinates z, are Klein coérdinates. Then (by theorem II, § 133) 
if (A,:m,:%) and (A,:4,:¥,) are two solutions of equation (2), 
the axes of the corresponding special complexes, or, in other words, 
the corresponding directrices of the series (1), are \,@,+ 4,8;+ 17; 
and A,@;+ H2B;+ Y2y;. 

The condition that these two directrices intersect is 

N(A,a+ BB+, Ae + BB + vy) = 9, 
which is exactly the same as the condition that each of the two points 
(\,:4,:¥,) and (A,: #,:»,) should lie on the polar of the other with 
respect to the conic (3). This is impossible, since each of the points 
‘lies on the conic. It follows from this that no two directrices intersect. 

From this it will also follow that no two lines of the given series 
intersect, for if they did each directrix must either lie in their 
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plane or pass through their common point, and some of the 
directrices would intersect. 

The lines of the series (1), on the one hand, and their direc- 
trices, on the other, form, therefore, two families of lines such that 
no two lines of the same family intersect, but each line of one 
family intersects all lines of the other. This suggests the two fam- 
ilies of generators on a quadric surface. That the configuration 
is really that of a quadric surface follows from the theorem that 
the locus of lines which intersect three nonintersecting straight 
lines is a quadric surface (see Ex. 6, p. 327). 

We sum up in the following words: 


In the general case (D # 0) the lines which are common to three 
linear complexes form one family of generators of a quadrie surface, 
their directrices forming the second family. 


A family of generators of a quadric surface is called a regulus. 


CASE II. D= 0, but not all the first minors are zero. The curve 
of second order defined by (8) reduces to two intersecting straight 
lines and, by a linear substitution, can be reduced to the form 

Apia 0. 

To do that we must define the series by three complexes such that 
n(@)= 0, 1(B)=0, 7(2)=0, (6, €)=0, n(a, 2.)=0, (a, 8) ¥ 0. 

These are three special com- 
plexes such that the axes of 
the first two do not intersect, 
but the axis of the third inter- 
sects each of the axes of the 
first two. The axes lie, there- 
fore, as in Fig. 58. The series 
consists, therefore, of two pen- 
cils of lines: one lying in the 
plane of a and ¢, with its vertex at F’, the point of intersection 


of 6 and ¢; the other lying in the plane of 6 and e, with its vertex 
at F, the intersection of a and e. 


Fic. 58 


Case III. D=0, all the first minors are zero, but not all the 
second minors are zero. The conic defined by (8) consists of two 
coincident lines. Its equation may be made v?= 0. 
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We have then taken to define the series three complexes of 
which two are special with intersecting axes, and the third is non- 
special and contains the axis of the other two. 

If a and 6 are the two axes of the special complexes, F their 
point of intersection, and m their common plane, then, since the 
nonspecial complex contains a and 8, F is the pole of m with 
respect to that complex. Hence the lines common to the two 
complexes form a pencil of lines which must be taken double to 
preserve the order of the complex. 


Case IV. The case in which all the second minors of D vanish is 
inadmissible, for in that case the three complexes in (1) are special 
and their axes intersect. Then, from § 131, y,=a,+ v8,, and the 
three equations (1) are not independent. 


EXERCISES 


Two complexes >on; = 0 and Dias 0 are in involution when 
(4, 6) = 0. 

1. Prove that if p is a line common to two complexes in involution 
the correspondence of planes through p, which can be set up by taking 
as corresponding planes the two polar planes of each point of p with 
respect to the two complexes, is an involution. 

2. Prove that two special complexes are in involution when their 
axes intersect. 

3. Prove that a special complex is in involution with a nonspecial 
complex when the axis of the former is a line of the latter. 

4. Prove that if two nonspecial complexes are in involution there 
exist two lines, g and /, which are conjugate with respect to the two 
and such that the polar planes of any point P are harmonic conjugates 
with respect to the two planes through P and g and through P and h 
respectively, and also such that the poles of any plane m with respect 
to the two complexes are harmonic conjugates to the points in which m 
meets g and h. 

5. Prove that the six complexes 2,;=0, where z; are Klein coérdi- 
nates, are two by two in involution. Hence prove by a transformation 
of coordinates that there exists an infinite number of such sets of six 
complexes mutually in involution. 

* 6. Prove that the locus of lines which intersect three nonintersecting 
lines is a quadric surface, by using Plicker coérdinates and eliminating 
one set of point codrdinates. 
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141. The quadratic line complex. A quadratic line complex is 
defined by an equation of the form 
De® he = 0. (4i= V,) 
We shall consider only the general case in which the above 
equation can be reduced to the form 
doi= 0, (¢,# 0) (1) 
at the same time that the codrdinates z, are Klein codrdinates 
satisfying the fundamental relation 


i= 0. (2) 
Let us consider any fixed line y, of the complex and any linear 
complex Yax,= 0, (3) 


containing y; In general the complex (3) will have two lines 
through any point P in common with (1), for P is at the same 
time the vertex of a pencil of lines of (8) and of a cone of lines 
of (1): 

Analytically, we take P, a point on y,, and z, any line of (3), 
but not of (1), through P. Then any line of the pencil determined 
by y; and 2; is 5 chaste 
and this line always belongs to (3), but belongs to (1) when and 
only when 

y 2 Deyet Ded= 0. 


This gives in general two values of A, of which one, ’ = 0, deter- 
mines the line y; and the other determines a different line. But 
the two values of both become zero, and the line y, is the only 
line through P common to (1) and (3) when 


PSS 0; 
that is, when z; has been chosen as any line of the linear complex 


yy a0: (4) 

In this case the polar plane of P with respect to (4) is tangent to 
the complex cone of (1) at P, where P is any point whatever of Yo 
The complex (4) is accordingly called the tangent linear complex 
at y, It is often said that the tangent linear complex contains all 
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lines of the complex (1) which are consecutive to y,, since any line 
with coordinates y;,+ dy; satisfies (4). The discussion we have given 
makes this notion more precise. 

More generally we have at y, a pencil of tangent linear com- 
plexes. For by virtue of (2) the complex (1) may be written 


Ct w)2i= 0, (5) 
where y is any constant, and the tangent linear complex to (5) is 
Detwyz,=0. (6) 


All these complexes have the same polar plane at any point P of y,. 

If y; is not a line of the complex, equation (6) defines a pencil 
of polar linear complezes. 

The line y; is called a singular line when the tangent linear 
complex (4) is special. The condition for this is 


dy ivi= 9% (7) 
which says that cy, are the codrdinates of a line, the axis of the 
tangent complex. At the same time all the complexes (6) are special 
and have the same axis. 

This axis intersects y,, since DYeyi= 0 (because y; is a line of the 
complex), and the intersection of the two lines is called a singular 
point, and their plane a singular plane. Any complex line y; for 
which condition (7) holds is called a singular line. 

Let P be a singular point on a singular line y,, let z, be any line 
through P, and consider the pencil of lines 


PL;= Yt AZ» (8) 
The condition that z; belong to (1) is 
> CZae= (9) 


‘since Doyr= 0, because y, is on (1), and yews ;= 0, because 2; 
intersects cy; at P. Then if z, isa line of (1), all lines of the pencil 
(8) belong to (1). On the other hand, if z, is any line not belonging 

to the complex (1), the line y; is the only line in the plane (y,2;) 

which belongs to the complex. This makes it evident that at a 
singular point the complex cone splits up into two plane pencils 
intersecting in the singular line. 
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In a similar manner we may take p as a singular plane through 
a singular line y,, z,, any line in p intersecting y,, and again con- 
sider the pencil (8). We obtain again (9), but the interpretation is 
now that if z, is any complex line in p, there is a pencil of lines in 
p with vertex on y; Consequently in a singular plane the complex 
conic splits up into two pencils to which the singular line is common. 

We shall now show that any point at which the complex cone 
splits into two pencils is a singular point and any plane in which 
the complex conic splits into two pencils is a singular plane. 

Let A be such a point, and let the two pencils be a;+ 0, and 
a,+ pe, Then 
doa = 0, > 6ah,= 0, 4e= 0. (10) 


The tangent complex at a, contains a,, 6,, and e, by (10). There- 
fore, by theorem V, § 133, it is special, and the point 4 lies on its 
axis. Hence 4 is a singular point. The second part of the theorem 
is similarly proved. 

Now let a; and 6; be two intersecting complex lines. Then 


ySu= 0, y= 0, > 43;= 0, a= 0, dYesi= 0. (11) 
If the pencil a,;+ X46; belongs entirely to the complex we have also 
> 648;= 0. (12) 


We shall fix a, and take as 6; that line of the pencil which 
intersects a fixed line d; which does not intersect q;. 


ae Yed=0, Yad, + 0. (18) 


To determine 6, we have five equations of which 
three are linear and two quadratic. There are there- 
fore in general four sets of values of 6,, so that on 
any line of the complex there are in general four 
singular points. 

Let the four points be A A Ag A, (Fig. 59) and 
the four lines be 6’, 6’, b’”, b!"",, Then each of the 
planes (a6'), (ab’’), (ab!"’), (ab!) contains a pencil 
of lines and hence a second one distinct or coincident. 
Therefore through any line on the complex there are four singular planes. 

Since the coérdinates of the four lines 8, satisfy three linear 
equations, the lines belong in general to a regulus (§ 140) and do 


Fie. 59 
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not intersect. Therefore the four points A are in general distinct, 
as are the four planes (a6). In order that two points or planes 
should coincide it is necessary that the regulus should degenerate, 
as in Case IT, § 140. The condition for this is that the discriminant 
of the equation 


> a+ “> d} a> cia; +2 Au> ad,+2 pw S'ea,d,+ 2 vr» Ca—0 


should vanish. By virtue of (11), and the fact that d, satisfies (2), 
the above equation reduces to 
> cai 2 Au ad, + 2 p> cad, = 0; 
and the condition that its discriminant should vanish is 
ca; =0, 
since > 4d,# 0, by (18). 

If this condition is met, a; is a singular line by the previous 
definition, two of the points A,, A,, A,, 4, coincide into one sin- 
gular point on a;, and two of the singular planes coincide. More 
precisely, if A, and A, coincide at 4 the pencils (ab’) and (ab'’) 
form the complex cone at 4, the two lines 6’” and 6!" intersect on d 
(compare § 140), and the points 4, and A, are the vertices of the 
pencils of complex lines in the plane (ab! 6"). 

142. Singular surface of the quadratic complex. The singular 
points and planes are determined by the complex line y; and the 
intersecting line ¢,y,, where deyi =U. 

We take the pencil 

Pe, = CY: + AY: = (¢,+ rn) Ye 


Then 2z, satisfies the equations 


2 ‘ | 
Lata a Dla ay i= Dewi = 93 


or, what amounts to the same thing, the equations 


: 2 t 2 
fecal ——_—, 7 = 9. 1 
| Deex* Cea ie 
. Equation (1) shows that z, is a singular line of the complex 


it 2 
2 — (), “a 
Dr (4) 
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Since the lines z, and ay belong to the same pencil as y, 
Cc 


t 


and ¢y, the singular points and planes of (2) are the same as 
those of Sicz?=0, no matter what the value of >A. The com- 
plexes (2) are called cosingular complexes. 

We may use the cosingular complexes to prove that on any line 
in space lie four singular points of the complex desi = 0, and through 
any line go four singular planes. 

Let J be any line in space. We may determine A in (2) so 
that 7 lies in the complex (2); in fact, this may be done in four 
ways, since (2) is of the fourth order in ) by virtue of the relation 

a?=(. Then there will be four singular points of this new com- 
plex on J by previous proof, and these points are the same as the 
singular points of > ¢a7 = 0. 

It follows at once that the locus of the singular points of a quad- 
ratic complex > 60? = 0 is a surface of the fourth order, and the 
envelope of the singular planes is a surface of the fourth class. 

These two surfaces, however, are the same surface. For if two of 
the singular points on / coincide, two of the singular planes through 
1 also coincide. Therefore, if 7 is tangent to one of the surfaces it 
is tangent to the other. But / is any line. Therefore the two sur- 
faces have the same tangent lines and therefore coincide. 

This surface, the locus of the singular points and the envelope 
of the singular planes, is called the singular surface. 

We shall not pursue further the study of the singular surface. 
Its Cartesian equation may be written down by first transform- 
ing from Klein to Pliicker codrdinates and replacing the latter 
by their values in the coédrdinates of two points (2, y, 2) and 
(a’, y', 2). Then, if (@’, y', 2’) is constant, the equation is that 
of the complex cone through (2’, y', 2’). The condition that this 
cone should degenerate into a pair of planes is the Cartesian equa- 
tion of the singular surface. It may be shown that the surface 
has sixteen double points and sixteen double tangent planes 


and is therefore identical with the interesting surface known as 
Kummer’s surface. * 


* Cf. Salmon-Rogers, ‘' Analytic Geometry of Three Dimensions,” and Hudson, 
** Kummer’s Quartic Surface.’ The latter book contains as frontispiece a photo- 
graph of the surface. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Prove that the tangent lines of a fixed quadric surface form a 
quadratic complex. Find the singular surface. Note the peculiarities 
when the quadric is a sphere. 


2. Prove that the lines which intersect the four faces of a fixed tet- 
rahedron in points whose cross ratio is constant form a quadratic com- 
plex whose equation may be written Ap Dut Bp lp, + Cp, py =0. 
This is the tetrahedral complex. 


3. Prove that in a tetrahedral complex all lines through any vertex 
or lying in any plane of the fixed tetrahedron belong to the complex. 
Find the singular surface. 


4. Show that lines, each of which meets a pair of corresponding lines 
of two projective pencils, form a tetrahedral complex. 


5. Show that the lines connecting corresponding points of a collinea- 
tion form a tetrahedral complex. 


6. If the codrdinates of two lines x; and y, are connected by the 


lati 
relations y; 


0, = [—? 
E Af oLoPN 


show that x; belongs to the complex dow? = 0 and that y, belongs to 
the cosingular complex 1 
—y?—0. 
> C; + rv 0 


7. If x, and x! are two lines of a complex C, and y; and y} their 
corresponding lines, as in Ex. 6, of a cosingular complex C,, prove the 
following propositions : 


(1) If a; intersects y}, then x} intersects y;. 

(2) If a, intersects x{ at P, and y; intersects y; at Q, the complex 
cone of C at P and the complex cone of C, at Q degenerate into plane 
pencils, and to a pencil of either complex corresponds a pencil of 
the other. 

(3) If x, intersects 2! at P, in general y; does not intersect yj, and the 
complex cone of C at P corresponds to a regulus of Cy. Also the com- 
plex conic in the plane of x; and z; corresponds to a regulus of Cy. 

(4) Any two lines a; and x! of C which do not intersect determine a 
cosingular complex C, in which the two lines y; and ¥;, corresponding 
to x, and x!, intersect. There are, therefore, two reguli of C through 2X; 
and x! corresponding to the complex cone and the complex conic of Cy 


determined by y, and yj. 
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8. Prove that for an algebraic complex f(«,, 2, %,, %,, %,, %,) = 0 of 
the degree n the singular lines are given by the equations 


re=0, D(X) =o, 


and that the singular surface is of degree 2(n —1)’, where singular 
line and surface are defined as for the quadratic complex. 


143. Pliicker’s complex surfaces. In any arbitrarily assumed 
plane the lines which belong to a given quadratic complex envelop 
a conic. If the plane revolves about a fixed line, the conic describes 
a surface called by Pliicker a meridian surface of the complex. 
If the plane moves parallel to itself, the conic describes a sur- 
face called by Pliicker an equatorial surface of the complex. It is 
obvious that an equatorial surface is only a particular case of 
the meridian surface arising when the line about which the plane 
revolves is at infinity. In either case the surface has been called a 
complex surface. 

It is not difficult to write down the equation of a complex sur- 
face. Let the line about which the plane revolves be determined 
by two fixed points, A and B, let P be any point in space, and let 
u, and v; be the coordinates of the lines PA and BP respectively. 

Then the coédrdinates of any line of the pencil defined by PA 
and PB are u,;+2v, and this line will belong to the quadratic 
complex dort = 0 when 2 satisfies the equation 


oni? +2 > CUv;,+ “Dy Ev P=) (1) 

In general there are two roots of this equation, corresponding to 

the geometric fact that in any plane through a fixed point there 

are only two complex lines, the two tangents to the complex conic 

in that plane. If, however, P is on that conic, the roots of (1) 
must be equal; that is 


doe? Dee? ic {Semn; 7=0. (2) 
Now wu; involves the point codrdinates of A and P linearly, and 
v, involves in a similar manner the codrdinates of B and P. Hence 
(2) is of the fourth order in the point codrdinates of P. 
From the construction P is any point on the complex surface 
formed by the revolving plane about the line 4B. Hence Pliicker’s 
complex surfaces are of the fourth order. 
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We may work in the same way with plane codrdinates; that 
is, we may define a straight line by the intersection of two fixed 
planes, a and 8, and take Mas any plane in space. Then the three 
planes fix a point on J, and equation (1) determines the two lines 
through that point in the plane M which belong to the quadratic 
complex. Hence, if the codrdinates of M satisfy equation (2), M is 
tangent to the complex cone through that point on i. A little 
reflection shows that such a plane is tangent to the complex sur- 
face formed by revolving a plane about the line 7 and that any 
tangent plane to the complex surface is tangent to a cone of com- 
plex lines with its vertex on 7. Hence (2) is the equation in plane 
cocrdinates of the complex surface. Therefore a complex surface 
is of the fourth class. 

144. The (2, 2) congruence. Consider the congruence defined by 


the two equations 
SS ax, pz 0, (1) 


Yeti = 0, (2) 


which consists of lines common to a linear and a quadratic 
complex. Through every point of space go two lines of the con- 
gruence ; namely, those common to the pencil of lines of (1) and 
the complex cone of (3) through that point. Similarly, in every 
plane lie two congruence lines which are common to the pencil 
of (1) and the conic of (2) in that plane. The complex is there- 
fore of second order and second class and is called the (2, 2) 
congruence. 

Consider any line y; of the congruence, and P any point on it. 
Through P there will go in an exceptional manner only one con- 
gruence line, when the polar plane of P with respect to (1) coincides 
with the polar plane of P with respect to the tangent linear com- 
plex of (2) at y, This will occur at two points on y,. This may 
be seen without analysis from the fact that to every point on y; 
may be associated two planes through y,; namely, the polar planes 
with respect to (1) and to the tangent linear complex at y,. Hence 
- these planes are in a one-to-one correspondence, and there are two 
‘fixed points of such a correspondence. 

Analytically, if the complex (1) and the tangent linear complex 
of (2) have at P any line z; in common distinct from y,, they will 
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have the entire pencil y,+)z, in common. The conditions for 
this are 


This determines a line series which, by § 140, degenerates into 
two plane pencils with vertices on y,. 

The points on y; with the properties just described are called 
the focal points F, and F, of y, and the planes of the common 
pencil of (1) and the tangent linear complex of (8) are called 
the focal planes f, and f,. The focal points are often described 
as the points in which y; is intersected by a consecutive line. The 
meaning of this is evident from our discussion. For at F, and F, 
the pencil of lines of (1) is tangent to the complex cone of (2), so 
that through F, or F, goes only one line of the congruence doubly 
reckoned. 

The locus of the focal points is thé focal surface. It will be 
shown in the next section that the line y, is tangent to the focal 
surface at each of the points F, and F,, and that the planes f, and 
J, are tangent to the same surface at F, and F, respectively. 

145. Line congruences in general. A congruence of lines consists 
of lines whose coordinates are functions of two independent vari- 
ables. For convenience we will return to the codrdinates first 
mentioned in § 127 and, writing the equation of a line in the form 


r=re+s, ¥ =pzta, (1) 


will take 7, s, p, and o as the codrdinates of the line. Then, if 


r, 8, p, > are functions of two independent variables a, 8, the lines 
(1) form a congruence. 


Let / be a line of the congruence for which a = a, 8=B8,. Ifwe 
place 
B = p(a), (2) 


we arrange the lines into ruled surfaces; arid if we further impose 
on $(@) the single condition 


B,= $(a,), (3) 
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we shall have all ruled surfaces which are formed of lines of the 
congruence and which pass through J. 


It is desired to know how many of these surfaces are develop- 
ables. For this it is necessary and sufficient that there exist a 
curve C to which each of the lines of the surface are tangent. The 
lines of the surface being determined by (1), (2), and (3), the 
codrdinates of C are functions of a. The direction dz: dy: dz of C 
therefore satisfies the equations 

dx = rdz+zdr-+ ds, 
dy = pdz + zdp + do, 


or . 0 aids 
where dr = (= + $a) de, and similar expressions hold for 


ds, dp, dc. On the other hand, the direction of the straight line (1) 
peetyen by dx = rdz, dy = pdz, 
so that if the straight line and curve are tangent, z must satisfy 
the two equations 
zdr+ds=0, zdp+do=0, 
and therefore we must have 
dpds — drdo = 0. 


If we replace dr, ds, dp, do by their values, we have as an equation 


for ¢(a@) one which can be reduced to the form 


Ag” (a)+ BO(@)+C=9. 
From this equation with the initial conditions (3) we determine 
two functions ¢(@). They have been obtained as necessary con- 
ditions for the existence of the developable surface through /, but 


_ it is not difficult to show that if $(@) is thus determined, the devel- 


opable surface really exists. Hence we have the theorem: 


Through any Une of a congruence go two developable surfaces 
formed by lines of the congruences. 


Of course it is not impossible that the two surfaces should coin- 


; cide, but in general they will not, and we shall continue to discuss 


the general case. 
To the two developable surfaces through / belong two curves 
C, and C,, the cuspidal edges to which the congruence lines are 
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tangent. The points F, and F,, at which / is tangent to C, and C,, 
are the focal points on l. The locus of the focal points is the focal 
surface. 

It is obvious that any line of the congruence is tangent to the 
focal surface, for it is tangent to the cuspidal edge of the devel- 
opable to which it belongs, and the cuspidal edge lies on the 
focal surface. 

Let the line 7 be tangent to the focal surface at F, and F,, and 
let C, be the cuspidal edge to which / is tangent at ¥,. Displace / 
slightly along C, into the position /' tangent to C, at #j. The line 
l’ is tangent to the focal surface again at F}, and the line FF) is 
a chord of the focal surface. As the point F{ approaches F, along 
C,, the chord F,F! approaches a tangent to the focal surface at F,, 
and the plane of 7 and 7’ therefore approaches a tangent plane to 
the focal surface at F,. But this plane is also the osculating plane 
of the curve C,. Hence the osculating plane of the curve C, at F, is 
tangent to the focal surface at F,. 

An interesting and important example of a line congruence is 
found in the normal lines to any surface, for the normal is fully 
determined by the two variables which fix a point of the surface. 
Through any normal go two developable surfaces which cut out 
on the given surface two curves which are called lines of curvature. 
These curves may also be defined as curves such that normals to 
the given surfaces at two consecutive points intersect, for this is 
only one way of saying that the normals form a developable 
surface. Through any point of the surface go then two lines of 
curvature. 

The two focal points on any normal are the centers of curvature. 
The distance from the focal points to the surface are the principal 
radii of curvature, and the focal surface is the surface of centers 
of curvature. The study of these properties belongs properly to 
the branch of geometry called differential geometry and lies out- 
side the plan of this book. We will mention without proof the 
important theorem that the lines of curvature are orthogonal. 

We shall, however, find room for one more theorem; namely, 
that a congruence of lines normal to one surface ts normal to the 
family of surfaces which cut off equal distances on every normal 
measured from points of the first surface. 
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Let us write the equations of the normal in the form 


r=a-+lr, 
y=B+m, (4) 
2=y+nr, 


where (a, 8, y) is a point of a surface S; J, m, n the direction cosines 
of the normal to S; and r the distance from S to a point P of the 
normal. Then 
P+m’?+n7=1; 
whence ldi + mdm +ndn = 0. 
We have also lda + mdB + ndy = 0, 


since the line is normal to S. 

Suppose, now, we displace the normal slightly, but hold » constant. 
The point P goes into the point (7+ dz, y+ dy, z+dz), where, 
from (4), 


dx = da +rdl, 

dy =dB+rdm, 

dz=dy-+rdn; 
whence ldx + mdy + ndz = 0. 


That is, the displacement of P takes place in a direction normal 
to the line (4). From this it follows that the locus of points at a 
normal distance rv from S is another surface cutting each normal 
orthogonally, which is the theorem to be proved. 


EXERCISES 


1. Show that the focal points upon a line / of a congruence can be 
defined as the points at which all ruled surfaces which pass through J, 
and are composed of lines of the congruence, are tangent. 


2. Show that the singular lines of a quadratic complex form a con- 
gruence, and that the singular surface of the complex is one nappe of 
the focal surface of the congruence. 


3. Show that in general there does not exist a surface normal to the 
lines of a congruence, and that the necessary and sufficient condition 
that such a surface exists is that the two developable surfaces through 
any line of the congruence are orthogonal. 
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4. Show that if a ruled surface is composed of lines of a linear 
complex, on any line of the surface there are two points at which the 
tangent plane of the surface is the polar plane of the complex. 


5. Consider any congruence of curves defined by 


J, y %, a, 6)= 9, 

F(%, Y; *, a, b)= 0, 
and define as surfaces of the congruence surfaces formed by collecting 
the congruence curves into surfaces according to any law. Show that 
on any congruence curve C' there exists a certain number of focal points 
such that all surfaces of the congruence which contain C are tangent 
at these points. 


6. Prove that if the curves in Ex. 5 are so assembled as to have an 
envelope, the envelope is composed of focal points. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
SPHERE COORDINATES 


146. Elementary sphere coérdinates. Another simple example of 
a geometric figure determined by four parameters is the sphere. 
We may take the quantities d, e, f, r, which fix the center and 
radius of the sphere 


(@— d+ (y—e+e-fy=r, 1) 


as the codrdinates of the sphere, and obtain a four-dimensional 
geometry in which the sphere is the element. 

It is more convenient, however, to use the pentaspherical codr- 
dinates 2, of a point and take the ratios of the coefficients a, in 
the ation 

lo 4,2,+ 4,7, + 42,+4,2,+ 42,.= 0 (2) 
of a sphere as the sphere codrdinates. This is essentially the same 
as taking d, e, f, and r. In fact, if 2; are the codrdinates of § 117, 
then by (4), § 117, equation (2) can be written 


(4,+ ta,) (+ 9? + 2) 4+ 2a,7+2a,y+ 2a2—(a,—ia,)=0, (3) 
and the connection with (1) is obvious. 
By § 119 two spheres are orthogonal when and only when 
a,6,+4,b,+ a,b,+ a,b, + a,b,.= 0, (4) 
the coédrdinates x, being assumed orthogonal. 
Consider now any linear equation 
Cu + cu, + CU, + Cut Cue 0, (5) 
where ¢, are constants and w, sphere coérdinates. If we determine 
a sphere with codrdinates ¢,, (5) is the same as (4). Hence 


A linear equation in elementary sphere codrdinates represents a 
“complex of spheres consisting of spheres orthogonal to a fixed sphere. 
Tf the fied sphere is special the complex consists of spheres through 


the center of the special sphere and is called a special complex. 
341 
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The word “complex” is used in the same sense as in § 113, for 
if @, By ¥x 8; are four spheres which satisfy (4), any sphere which 
satisfies (4) has the coérdinates 


a+ AB, + BY; + V8, 
Consider now the two simultaneous equations in sphere 


coordinates : bs cu,= 0, > 46= 0. (6) 


Spheres which satisfy both of these equations belong to two 
complexes. Therefore two simultaneous linear equations in elemen- 
tary sphere codrdinates are satisfied by spheres which are orthogonal 
to two fixed spheres. These spheres form a bundle, for if a, B,, ¥; 
are any three spheres which satisfy (6), any sphere satisfying (6) 
has the codrdinates @,+ AB;+ LY 

All spheres which belong to the two complexes in (6) belong 
to the complex dy omit A> du, = 0, and any two complexes of the 
latter form determine the bundle. Among these complexes there 
are in general two and only two special ones, and so we reach 
again the conclusion that a bundle of spheres consists in general 
of spheres through two fixed points. 

Three linear equations, 


> ou= 9, > 44,= 0, deu= 0 


determine ae which are orthogonal to three base spheres. 
These spheres form a pencil, since if a, and 8; are any two spheres 
satisfying (7), any sphere which satisfies (7) has the codrdinates 
a,+rB. 

We shall not proceed further with the study of the elementary 
coordinates, aS more interest attaches to the higher codrdinates, 
defined in the next section. 


EXERCISES 


1. Consider the quadratic complex Date, = 0, (@4=4,) and 
the polar linear complex of a sphere v,, defined by the equation 
Dre = 0. If the determinant |a,,|-« 0, show that to any sphere 2, 
corresponds one polar complex, and conversely. 

2. Show that if v, lies in the polar complex of w,, then w; lies in 


the polar complex of v, The two spheres v, and w; are said to be 
conjugate. 
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3. Show that the pencil of spheres defined by two conjugate spheres 
has in common with the quadratic complex two spheres which are 
harmonic conjugates of the first two spheres (the cross ratio of four 
spheres of a pencil is defined as in the case of pencils of planes). 

4. Show that the assemblage of all special spheres forms a quadratic 
complex. Show that any two orthogonal spheres are conjugate with 
respect to this complex, and that the polar complex of any sphere 2; is 
the complex of spheres orthogonal to »,. 


5. Show that the planes which belong to a quadratic complex en- 
velop a quadric surface. 


6. Show that any arbitrary pencil of spheres contains two spheres 
which belong toa given quadratic complex, and that any arbitrary point 
is the center of two spheres of the complex. 


7. Show that the locus of the centers of the point spheres of a 
complex with nonvanishing discriminant is a cyclide. 


» 8. Define as a simply special complex one for which the discriminant 
|a| vanishes but so that all its first minors do not vanish. Show that 
such a complex contains one singular sphere which is conjugate to all 
spheres in space. Show that the complex contains all spheres of the 
pencil determined by the singular sphere and any other sphere of 
the complex, and that all spheres of such a pencil have the same polar 
complex. 


147. Higher sphere coordinates. Let 2x; be orthogonal penta- 
spherical coérdinates whereby 


o(2)=>)23= 0 and n(a)=>)a, (1) 
and let av, + 4,2,+ 40,+ 42,+ 4,0,= 0 (2) 


be the equation of a sphere. To the five quantities a,, a,, a,, a, 4, 
we will adjoin a sixth one, a,, defined by the relation 


ta,= Vay + ap+ az+ a+ a5. (3) 
The six quantities are then bound by the quadratic relation 
E(a)= a+ a t+ast a+ a+ as= 0, (4) 


and the ratios of these quantities are taken as the codrdinates of the 
‘ sphere. This is justified by the fact that if the sphere is given, 
the codrdinates are determined ; and if the codrdinates are given, 


the sphere is determined. 
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More generally, if a,, a, @, %, %,» %, are six quantities such that 
PO; = p41 Mo Mg + Hig Myt U4 + X54 + Vig Ms 


with the condition that the determinant |q,,| shall not vanish, the 
ratios @,: a, may be used as the codrdinates of the sphere. Equa- 
tion (4) then goes into a more general quadratic relation. We 
shall, however, confine ourselves to the simpler q,. 
By (20), § 121, the radius of the sphere 
; az, + 4,2, + a2,+ 4,2,+ 40,= 0 
1d, 


1S rem! . 


Consequently, to change the sign of a, is to change the sign of the 
radius of the corresponding sphere. If, then, we desire to maintain 
a one-to-one relation between a sphere and its codrdinates, we must 
adopt some convention as to the meaning of a negative radius. 
This we shall do by considering a sphere with a positive radius as 
bounding that portion of space which contains its center, and a 
sphere with negative radius as bounding the exterior portion of 
space. Otherwise expressed, the positive radius goes with the inner 
surface of the sphere, the negative radius with the outer surface. 
A sphere with its radius thus determined is an oriented sphere. 

If the sphere becomes a plane the positive value of a, is associ- 
ated with one side of the plane, the negative value with the other. 

A sphere is special when and only when a,= 0. 

148. Angle between spheres. By $119 the angle between two 
spheres with codrdinates a; and 6, is defined by the equation 


@) 


Hence the angle @ is determined without ambiguity when the 
signs of the radii of the two spheres are known. If both radii are 
positive, @ is the angle interior to both spheres; if both radii are 
negative, 0 is exterior to both spheres ; and if the radii are of opposite 
sign, @ is interior to one sphere and exterior to the other. 

For special spheres the angle defined by (1) becomes indeter- 
minate. More precisely, if a, is a special sphere the codrdinate 


cos 6 = — 


a,b, nz a,b, as a,b, a ab, + a,b, 
a,b, 
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a,= 0 and the other five sphere codrdinates are the pentaspherical 
coordinates of the center of the sphere. Therefore the condition 
that the center of the special sphere a, lie on another sphere 8, is 


a,b, + a,b.+ a,b,+ a,b.+ a.b.= 0. 


Therefore if a; is a special sphere, 6, any other sphere, and 
6 the angle between a, and 4,, cos @ is infinite when the center of 
a; does not lie on 8, but is % when the center of a, lies on 3,. 
A special sphere therefore makes any angle with a sphere on which 
its center lies. 

When 0=(2k HLS: n (a, 6)= a,b, + 4,b,+ a,b,+ a,6,+ 4,6, = 0, 


and conversely. Hence we may say: 


The vanishing of the first polar of n(a) ts the condition that two 
spheres be orthogonal. 


When 6 = 0, &(a, 6)=a,b,+ a,b, + a,b,+ 4,),+ a,b,+ a,b,= 0, and 
conversely. In this case the spheres are said to be tangent, but it 
is to be noticed that spheres are not tangent when @= 7. The dif- 
ference between the cases in which @= 0 and those in which 0 = 7 
lies in the relation to each other of the space which the spheres 
bound. In fact, if two spheres which are tangent in the elementary 
sense lie outside of each other, they are tangent in the present 
sense only when one is the boundary of its interior space, and the 
other is the boundary of its exterior space; that is, the two radii 
have opposite signs. If two elementary spheres are tangent so that 
one lies inside the other, they are tangent when oriented only if 
the radii have the same sign. We say: 


The vanishing of the first polar of E(a) ts the condition that two 
spheres be tangent. 


Two planes are tangent when they are parallel or intersect in a 
minimum line (Ex. 8, § 81). 

It is obvious that all these theorems are unaltered by the use 
of the more general sphere coérdinates of § 121. 

The angle 6, made by the sphere a; with the coordinate sphere 
- 2,= 0 is given by the equation 


a, 
cos 6, =— —. 
a, 
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Consequently we have the theorem: 

By the use of orthogonal codrdinates x, and the sphere coordinates a,, 
the five coordinates a,, A,, As, A, 4, of any sphere are proportional to the 
cosines of the angles which that sphere makes with the codrdinate 
spheres. 

149. The linear complex of oriented spheres. Equation (1) of 
$148 may be written 

a,b, + a,b,+ 4,b,+ 4,b,+ 4,b,+ 4,5, cos 0 = 0. (1) 

Consider now a linear equation 

CU, + ¢u,+ CU, + CU, + CU. + CU, = 0, (2) 
where wu, are higher sphere coédrdinates and e¢, are constants. The 
spheres which satisfy this equation form a linear complex. 

This equation may in general be identified with (1) by deter- 
mining a fixed sphere, called the base sphere, with the coordinates 

Ge, (= 1,250, 45 0),) dee Oe CF Cet, 1 ee 
and determining an angle @ by the equation 
a, COS O = ¢,. (4) 
Equation (2) is then satisfied by all spheres which make the 
angle @ with the base sphere. This angle is equal to 0 when and 
only when ¢,=a,; that is, when &€(¢)=0. In the latter case the 
complex is called special. 
We put these results in the form of the theorem: 


A linear complex consists in general of spheres cutting a fixed 
sphere under a constant angle. If E(¢)=0 the complex is special 
and consists of spheres tangent to a fixed sphere. 


The words “in general” have been introduced into the theorem 
because of the exceptional cases which arise when the base sphere 
is special; that is, when a,=0. In that case the angle 6 cannot be 
determined from (4). 

If at the same time that a,=0 the complex is special, then ¢,=9, 
and the complex is 

CU, + Cu, + ¢u,+ ¢u,+ cu,= 0, 
with ES 0. Then e¢; are the codrdinates of a point, the center of 


the base sphere, and hence a special complex may consist of spheres 
intersecting in a point. 
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If when a,=0 the complex is not special, then c,# 0, and the 
angle @ cannot be determined. A particular case in which this may 
happen is when ¢,=¢,=ce,= c,=¢,=0, and the complex is 


u,= 0. 


This equation is satisfied by all special spheres. Therefore ail 
special spheres together form a nonspecial linear complex in which the 
base sphere is indeterminate. 

There remain still other cases in which a,=9, but c,# 0. The 
base sphere is then special and the angle @ is infinite, but the com- 
plete definition of the complex is through its equation. 


EXERCISES 


1. Prove that the base sphere of a complex is the locus of the 
centers of the special spheres which belong to the complex. 

2. Prove that if c,= 0 in the equation of a complex, the complex 
consists of spheres orthogonal to a fixed sphere, as in § 146. 

3. Prove that in a special complex the coefficients in the equation 
of the complex are the codrdinates of the base sphere. 

4. Prove that all planes together make a special complex with the 
base sphere the locus at infinity. 

5. Show that all spheres with a fixed radius form a linear complex 
and determine the base sphere. 

6. Discuss the relation between two complexes whose equations 
differ only in the sign of the last term. 

7. Two linear complexes doe= 0 and daeu= 0 being said to be 
in involution when ¢,d, + ¢,d, + ¢,4, + ¢,4, + c,d, + ¢,d, = 0, show that 
when the base spheres of the two complexes are nonspecial, the product 
of the cosines of the angles which the spheres of each complex makes 
with its base sphere is equal to the cosine of the angle between the 
base spheres. 

8. Prove that a special complex is in involution with every complex 
which contains its base sphere. 

9. Show that the complex consisting of spheres orthogonal to a 
nonspecial base sphere is in involution with the complex of all special 
* spheres. 

10. Show that the six complexes w; = 0 are pair by pair in involution 
and determine the relations of the base spheres. 
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11. Conjugate spheres with respect to a linear complex are such that 
any sphere tangent to both belongs to the complex, and any sphere of 
the complex tangent to one is tangent to the other. 

Show that if v, is any sphere, the conjugate sphere has the codrdinates 


; = 2 > CV; 


pu; = %; 


Ci 
ae 

12. If a complex is composed of spheres orthogonal to a base sphere, 
show that the conjugate of a sphere S is the inverse of S with respect 
to the base sphere. 

13. Find without calculation and verify by the formulas the con- 


jugate of a sphere with reference to a complex of spheres with fixed 
radius R. 


14. Show that the conjugate of a sphere with respect to the complex 
of special spheres is the same sphere with the sign of the radius changed. 


150. Linear congruence of oriented spheres. The spheres common 
to two linear complexes 


> a= 0, yom = 0 (CP) 


form a sphere congruence. Any sphere of the congruence (1) also 
belongs to any complex of the form 


> (a+ rb) u,= 0, (2) 
and any two complexes of form (2) can be used to define the 
congruence. 

Now (2) represents a special complex when 2 satisfies the 


equation Ea Lae) Ee 
that is, E(a)+2r€ (a, 6) + VE(6) = 0. (3) 


Hence, in general, a sphere congruence consists of spheres tangent 
to two spheres, called directrix spheres. 

The exceptional cases occur when the roots of equation (3) 
are either illusive or equal. In the first case equation (8) is 
identically satisfied and all complexes of (2) are special. The 
congruence may then be defined in an infinite number of ways 
as composed of spheres tangent to two directrix spheres. The 
condition that (3) be identically satisfied is & (a) =0, Eh) = 0, 
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E(a, b)=0. The first two equations say that the defining com- 
plexes are special; the third equation says that the base sphere 
of either lies on the other. 

If the two roots of (3) are equal, there is only one special com- 
plex in the pencil (2). Suppose we take this as > 4: = 0. Then, 
since the roots of (3) are equal, &(a, 6)=0. This says that 
the base sphere of the special complex belongs to the complex 
> bu= 0. 

151. Linear series of oriented spheres. Consider now the spheres 
common to the three complexes 


a= 0, Yhu= 0, yo4= 0, (1) 


which do not define the same congruence. These spheres form a 
linear series. 
A sphere of the series (1) belongs also to any complex of the 


st Oat ub; + ve,) u;= 0, (2) 


and any three linearly independent complexes (2) may be used to 
define the series. Among the complexes (2) there are a simply 
infinite set of special complexes ; namely, those for which A, pw, and 


vy satisfy the equation E(\a + wb-+ ve) = 0. (3) 


The spheres of the series (1) form, therefore, a one-dimensional 
extent of spheres which are tangent to a one-dimensional extent of 
directrix spheres. 


The nature of the series depends on the character of equation (3). 

We shall assume that the discriminant of (3) does not vanish. 
If the quantities (A, 4, v) are for a moment interpreted as trilinear 
point coérdinates in a plane, equation (3) will represent a conic 
without singular points; hence it is possible to find three sets of 
values which satisfy (3) and are linearly independent. We have 
corresponding to these values of (A, , v) three linearly independent 
special complexes, and may assume without loss of generality that 


they are the three complexes in equations (1). 
Then any one of the directrix spheres has the coordinates 


mas 29) pv, = Aa, + wb; + vE;, (4) 
where £(Aa + pb + ve) = 0, E(a)=0, FQ)=90, ES)= 0. (5) 
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Now if a, 8, and y, are any three spheres of the series (1), it is 
obvious that the spheres », in (4) satisfy the three equations 


>: a 0, >A = 0, > = 0. (6) 


Conversely, any sphere satisfying equations (6) satisfy (4), for 
three solutions of (6) are a,, 6, ¢,, and the most general solution 
is therefore Xa, + wb, + ve, where (since v, are sphere coordinates) 
equation (3) must be satisfied. 

Hence the directrix spheres form another linear serves. 

The special complexes which may define the series (6) are 


da +08; +Ty;)u;=9, 
where E (pa, + oB; + Ty;,) = 9. 
The base spheres of these are simply the solutions of (1). Hence 
the directrix spheres of the series (6) are the spheres of (1). 


We have, therefore, two series of spheres such that each sphere of 
one series is the tangent to each sphere of the other. 


On the other hand, no two spheres of the same series are tangent. 
To prove this note that by (5) we have 
Aue (a, 6) + wvE (5, c) + vrAE (ec, a) = 0, 
and no one of these coefficients can vanish under the hypothesis 
that the discriminant of (3) does not vanish. But a, 6, ¢, are any 
three directrix spheres, and hence the theorem. 
By § 115 we are able to say immediately : 


In the general case the spheres of a linear series envelop a Dupin’s 
cyclide. 


We shall not discuss the special forms of the linear series arising 
when the discriminant of equation (3) vanishes. 

152. Pencils and bundles of tangent spheres. If a, and 3}, are 
any two spheres, then Poa: (1) 
is a sphere when and only when dab, =0; that is, when a, and 
b; are tangent. In this case (1) represents oo! spheres, each of 
which is tangent to each of the others. We call this a pencil 
of tangent spheres. In the notation of § 117 the condition for a 
special sphere in the pencil is 


a,+ rb, = 0, (2) 
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so that there is only one special sphere in the pencil unless a, and 
6, and consequently all spheres of the pencil, are special. 
The condition for a plane in the pencil is 
a,+ta,+ r(6,+ i.) = 0, (3) 
so that there is only one plane in the pencil unless all the spheres 
of the pencil, including a, and 8,, are planes. 

In general the special sphere and the plane are distinct from 
each other. Therefore the special sphere is a point sphere whose 
center is in finite space. This center lies on all spheres of the 
pencil by § 148. Hence the pencil is composed of spheres tangent 
to each other at the same point. Such spheres have in common 
two minimum lines determined by the intersection of the point 
sphere and the plane of the pencil. These statements may be veri- 
fied analytically by writing the equations of the spheres in the 
form (38), § 111. 

Special forms of a tangent pencil may arise, however. For 
example, it may consist of spheres having two parallel minimum 
lines in common. The special sphere and the plane in the pencil 
then coincide with the minimum plane determined by these mini- 
mum lines. Again, the pencil may consist of point spheres whose 
centers lie on a minimum line. The plane in the pencil is then 
the minimum plane through that line. Or the pencil may consist of 
parallel planes (§ 48). The special sphere in the pencil is then the 
plane at infinity unless all the planes of the pencil are minimum 
planes and therefore special spheres. Finally, the pencil may 
consist. of planes intersecting in the same minimum line (§ 48). 
The special sphere is then the minimum plane through that line. 

If a,, 6,, and ec, are three spheres not in the same pencil, then 


pu;= a;,+rb;,+ pe; (4) 
is a sphere when and only when the three epheres are tangent each 
to each. In that case equation (4) defines oo” spheres, each of which 


is tangent to each of the others. It is a bundle of tangent spheres. 
There are in the bundle oo’ special spheres determined by the equation 


a+ rb, + we, = 0, (5) 
and co! planes determined by the equation 


a,+ta,+ r(b, + 1b.) + HCC, + t¢,) = 0. (6) 
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In general, equations (5) and (6) have only one common solution, 
so that the special spheres are point spheres. Since all spheres of 
the bundle are tangent, the centers of the point spheres lie on a 
minimum line which lies on all the spheres of the bundle. The point 
spheres and the planes form each a pencil in the sense already dis- 
cussed, so that any point of the common minimum line is the center 
of a point sphere of the bundle, and any plane through the minimum 
line is a plane of the bundle. From that we may show that any 
sphere which contains that minimum line and is properly oriented 
belongs to the bundle. For let v; be such a sphere and a; any plane 
of the bundle. Since v, and a) have one minimum line in common, 
they have another minimum line in common which intersects the 
first one at a point P. Let 6; be the point sphere with center P. 
Then v, is tangent both to a} and d/ at P, and therefore 

pv,= a, + 7b; 
if the proper sign is given to aj. But a/=a,+2/b,4 p’e, and 
= a,+ r"b,+ w"c,, so that 
pr;= a;+ r+ B,e;5 
whence v,; belongs to the bundle. 

Summing up, we say: In general a bundle of tangent spheres con- 
sists of all the 0” spheres which have a minimum line in common 
and of no other spheres. 

To avoid misunderstanding the student should remember that 
we are dealing with oriented spheres and that, for example, three 
elementary tangent spheres which lie so that two of them are tan- 
gent internally to the third, but externally to each other, cannot 
be so oriented as to be tangent in the sense in which we now use 
the word. 

Special forms of bundles deserve some mention. In the first 
place, we notice that not all the spheres can be point spheres ; since, 
if they were, the centers of three spheres would be finite points 
not in the same line but in the same plane, so that each is con- 
nected with the other by a minimum line, which is impossible. 

The spheres of the bundle may, however, all be planes. Then 
the special spheres must be minimum planes, which, since they are 
tangent, must form a pencil of minimum planes tangent to the 
circle at infinity at the same point (§ 48). All planes of the bundle 
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must pass through this point, and it is evident that any two 
planes through this point either intersect in a minimum line or are 
parallel, and in each case are tangent. Hence, as a special case a 
bundle of tangent spheres may consist of «0? planes through the same 
point on the imaginary circle at injinity. 

153. Quadratic complex of oriented spheres. Consider the quad- 
ratic complex defined by the equation 


es 0. (1) 
This is the form to which in general an equation of the second 


degree in x, can be reduced, and we shall consider only this case. 
Since the sphere codrdinates satisfy the equation 


DM = 0, (2) 
the same complex (1) is represented by any equation of the form 
Dot 4) v=. (3) 


Now let y; be a sphere of (3), and z, any sphere tangent to y,, 
and consider the pencil of tangent spheres 
Pur= Yi r2;- | (4) 


This pencil has in common with (3) the two spheres corre- 
sponding to the values of \ obtained by substituting from (4) in (3). 
This gives, with reference to the fact that y, satisfies (3), 


2x Det w)yM*+tM DY (e+ wai= 0. 


The one common sphere is, then, always y,, as it should be, but 
the other is in general distinct from y, and coincides with it when 
and only when z, satisfies the relation 


De PY z= 93 


that is, when z;, lies on the linear complex 
DY Gt HY ymi= 0. (5) 


This complex is called a tangent linear complez. 

From the derivation a tangent linear complex through a sphere y; 
is a linear complex which contains y, and has the property that any 
pencil of tangent spheres belonging to the linear complex which 
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contains y, has, in common with the quadratic complex, only the 
sphere y, doubly reckoned, unless the pencil lies entirely in the 
quadratic complex. 

This definition is analogous to that given in point space for a 
tangent plane to a surface by means of coincident points of inter- 
section of a line in the tangent plane. The exceptional cases of 
pencils entirely on the complex are analogous to tangent lines 
which lie entirely on the surface. 

It may also be noted that if y,+ dy; is any sphere of (1) adja- 
cent to y;, so that Soyidy.= 0 and, from (2), ya ydy;= 0, the sphere 
lies also in (5). The tangent linear complex contains all spheres 
of the quadratic complex adjacent to y;. 

Since y is arbitrary in (5) the quadratic complex (1) has a pencil 
of tangent linear complexes through any sphere y; Among these 
there is in general one and only one which is a special complex, 
for the condition that (5) be special is 


Dat wy? =0, 


which, if we replace » by a and use (1) and (2), becomes 


2 
ped ic2y2= 0. 


The special linear tangent complex is then in general (u,= 0) 


> yuz= 9. 


In an exceptional manner, however, all tangent linear complexes 
are special when > c2y?= 0 (6) 


When this condition is satisfied the sphere y, is called a singular 
sphere. 

The conditions to be satisfied by the codrdinates of a singular 
sphere are, accordingly, 


y= 0, Deyi= 0, Diy= 0, @) 

which express respectively that y, satisfies the fundamental equa- 

tion for sphere codrdinates, that the sphere y, is in the complex (1), 
and that it is a singular sphere. 

The last equation also expresses the fact that cy, are the coér- 

dinates of some sphere, and the second equation tells us that the 

sphere ey; is tangent to the sphere y, The two spheres therefore 
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define a pencil. On the sphere y, there is, therefore, a definite 
point P, the center of the point sphere of the pencil. The locus of 
P is an w” extent of points forming the surface of singularities. 
In order to determine the degree of the surface of singularities 
we shall take z,, any sphere of the pencil of tangent spheres defined 
by y; and ey, so that Ce GE (8) 


Substitution in (7) gives the sanebions 


2; CFE; 
een: 0, TET ioe 
Dita: r)? D eeiaeny? Sm NG LG r)? 
but simple linear combinations of these show that they are equiv- 
alent to the three ee 


2? 
y= Loa scape Sit age aay @) 
Conversely, if z; is any solution of (9) and we place u,= arte 


it is clear that wu, is a singular sphere of the quadratic complex (1). 
Therefore equations (9) are satisfied by all spheres belonging to 
any pencil of tangent spheres defined by a singular sphere y, and 
the sphere ¢,y,, and, conversely, any sphere which satisfies (9) 
belongs to such a pencil. 

Let us now adjoin the condition that z; should be a point sphere ; 


namely, 2,=0. (10) 
Equations (9) and (10), then, define the points P. 


Consider now any straight line / defined as the intersections of 
two planes Mand NW. Take 


mei= 0 (11) 
as the equation of any linear complex which has M as a base 
sphere, and Dag= 0 (12) 


as the equation of any linear complex which has WV as a base sphere. 

The point spheres of the complex (11) have centers on M, and 
the point spheres of the complex (12) have centers on J, so that 
the point spheres belonging to M and W have centers on the line /. 
- Hence the simultaneous solutions of equations (9), (10), (11), 
and (12) give the point spheres whose centers lie both on the 
surface of singularities and on the line 7. The number of these 
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solutions is the number of points in which / meets the surface of 
singularities; that is, the degree of the surface. 

To solve these equations we may begin by eliminating > from 
the last two of equations (9). Since the third equation of (9) is 
the derivative of the second with respect to A, the elimination of 
X gives the condition that the second equation should have equal 
roots in A. Since the second equation in (9) is of the fourth order 
in X, by virtue of the first equation in (9), the result of the elim- 
ination of » is an equation of the sixth degree in z? or the twelfth 
degree in z. This equation, combined with the first of equa- 
tions (9) and the linear equations (10), (11), (12), gives twenty- 
four solutions. Therefore the equation of singularities is of the 
twenty-fourth order. 

Equations (9)-(12) may be otherwise interpreted by consider- 
ing (11) and (12) as the equations of two complexes with base 
spheres which are not planar and therefore intersect in a circle, 
which may be any circle. The special spheres of the complexes 
have their centers on this circle, and the special spheres which also 
satisfy (7)—(9) are point spheres, since the condition that they be 
planar adds a new equation which in general cannot be satisfied. 
Hence, by the argument above, any circle, as well as any straight 
line, meets the surface of singularities in twenty-four finite points. 

If the equations are expressed in Cartesian codrdinates, the 
circle will meet a surface of the twenty-fourth order in forty-eight 
points. We have accounted for twenty-four finite points; the other 
twenty-four must lie on the imaginary circle at infinity. Since the 
plane of the finite circle meets the circle at infinity in two points, 
we have the theorem: The surface of singularities contains the 
imaginary circle at infinity as a twelvefold line. 

Return, now, to the pencil (8). There is one plane p in the 
pencil which is tangent to y, at P and is uniquely determined by 
y;- Such planes form an o? extent which envelop a surface. To 
show that this surface is the surface of singularities let y,+ dy, be 
a singular sphere neighboring to y,, so that 


LUdyi=0 Yeydy,=0, Yerydy,= 0. (13) 
The pencil of tangent spheres defined by y,+ dy, and ¢,(y,+dy,) is 
pry = (e+ H) (y+ dy;), (14)| 
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and the condition that v; should be tangent to z, is satisfied by 
virtue of (7) and (13). Hence, in particular, the point P, the center 
of the point sphere of (8), lies in the plane p’ of the pencil (14); 
that is, P is the limit point of intersection of two neighboring 
planes p and is therefore a point of the surface enveloped by p. 
This establishes the identity of the surface which is the locus of 
P and that enveloped by p. 

The class of the surface of singularities is the number of the 
planes p which pass through an arbitrary line. To determine this 
number we may again set up equations (9), (11), and (12), but 
replace (10) by u, + tu, = 0, (15) 
which is the condition that u, should be a plane. 

Any plane of either of the complexes (11) or (12) intersects 
the base plane M or NW respectively in a straight line, and therefore 
the planes common to M and N pass through the line 7. The solu- 
tions of equations (9), (11), (12), and (15) give, therefore, the 
planes tangent to the surface of singularities which pass through J. 
Hence the surface of singularities is of the twenty-fourth class. 

154. Duality of line and sphere geometry. Since line codrdinates 
and higher sphere codrdinates each consist of the ratios of six quan- 
tities connected by a quadratic relation, there is duality between 
them. To bring out the dualistic properties we shall interpret the 
ratios of six quantities z, connected by the relation 

a+ af+ oet+ ag + a+ a= 0, 
on the one hand, as the sphere codrdinates a, of § 147 and, on the 
other hand, as the Klein line codrdinates of § 130. 

It is to be noticed that for a real line, as shown in § 180, we 
have z,, x,, x, real and x,, x,, 2, pure imaginary. On the other 
hand it follows from §§ 146, 147 that for a real sphere we have 
2 T,, Z, ©, real and z,, x, pure imaginary. Hence configurations 
which are real in either the line or the sphere space will be 
imaginary in the other. 

It is also to be noticed that a sphere for which 2,= 0 is peculiar, 
being a special sphere, but the line for which z,= 0 has no special 
geometric properties. The complex of lines 2,= 0 has, however, 
a peculiar réle in the dualistic relations. We shall call this com- 
plex C. Its equation in Pliicker codrdinates is p,,— P..= 0. 
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Two spheres whose coérdinates differ only in the sign of x, are 
the same in the elementary sense, but two lines whose coordinates 
differ in the same way are distinct and conjugate with respect to 
the complex C. The relation between sphere and line is therefore 
in one sense one-to-two, but becomes one-to-one by the convention 
of distinguishing between two spheres which differ in the sign of 
the radius. 

Any sphere for which z,+ ¢z,= 0 is a plane, but the correspond- 
ing line has no special geometric property. The complex of lines 
x,+ iz,= 0, however, will have a peculiar réle in the duality. We 
shall call this complex S. It is special and consists of lines inter- 
secting the line with codrdinates 1:0:0:0:2 Its equation in 
Pliicker codrdinates is p,,= 0. 

We have now as immediate consequences of our previous results 
the following dualistic relations : 


Line space Sphere space 
A straight line. A sphere. 
A line of the complex C. A special sphere. 
A line of the complex S. A plane. 


A line of C but not of S. 

A line of S but not of C. 

A line of C and of S. 

Two lines conjugate with respect 
to C. 

Two intersecting lines. 

A nonspecial complex. 


A point sphere. 

An ordinary plane. 

A minimum plane. 

Two spheres differing only in 
the sign of the radius. 

Two tangent spheres. 

A nonspecial complex. 


A special complex consisting of 
lines intersecting a fixed line. 

A linear congruence consisting 
of lines intersecting two lines. 

A linear series forming one set 
of generators of a quadric surface. 


A quadratic line complex with 
its singular surface. 


A pencil of lines corresponds 


A special complex consisting of 
spheres tangent to a fixed sphere. 

A linear congruence consisting 
of spheres tangent to two spheres. 

A linear series forming one of 
the families of spheres which en- 
velop a Dupin’s cyclide. 

A quadratic sphere complex with 
its singular surface. 


to a pencil of tangent spheres, 


and a bundle of lines to a bundle of tangent spheres. Consider a. 
point P and the oo* lines through it. They correspond in general. 
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to a bundle of tangent spheres which have in common a minimum 
line p (§ 152). It is therefore possible in this way to set up a 
correspondence of the line space and the sphere space by which 
any point of the line space corresponds to a minimum line of the 
sphere space. 

An exception occurs when the point P of the line space lies on 
the axis of the complex S. Then all lines through P belong to S, 
und the corresponding bundle of spheres consists of planes which 
have in common only a point on the imaginary circle at infinity. 

Consider two points P and Q connected by a line 7 correspond- 
ing to a sphere s. P corresponds in the first place to a bundle of 
spheres containing s and therefore, in the second place, to a mini- 
mum line p on s. Similarly, Q corresponds to a minimum line gq, 
also on s. If p and q intersect in a finite point ¥, the point sphere 
with center J belongs to both the bundle of spheres containing p 
and that containing g. Therefore the line corresponding to this 
point sphere must pass through Pand Q. Hence J, since it corre- 
sponds to a point sphere, is in this case a line of the complex C. 

Conversely, if 7 is any line of the complex C the minimum lines 
corresponding to P and. Q lie on a special sphere and intersect. 

Otherwise, if 7 is not a line of the complex C the minimum lines 
Jo not intersect in a finite point and hence are two generators of 
she same family on s. 

Consider now the line 7’ conjugate to 7 with respect to the com- 
alex C. The points of this line correspond to generators of the 
same sphere s. But points of J and J’ are connected by a line of C, 
und therefore the generators given by /' intersect those given by 1. 
Therefore the generators given by points of / and J’ belong to 
lifferent families. 

Consider now the lines of a plane. They form a bundle which 
sorresponds to a bundle of tangent spheres. It is therefore possible 
© set up a correspondence of line space and sphere space by 
vhich a plane corresponds to a minimum line. We have nothing 
1ew, however, since the lines which lie in a plane are conjugate 
vith respect to C of the lines which pass through a point. In fact, 
f we keep to the th Ngee of point and minimum line it is 
10t difficult to show that the oo” points of a et correspond to 
©? minimum lines, which can be arranged in oo* spheres which have 
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a minimum line in common, so that in this way a plane corre- 


sponds to a minimum line. 


We may exhibit these results in the following table: 


Line space 


A point. 
The points of a general line J. 


The points of Z' conjugate to / 
with respect to C. 

The points on a line of C but 
not of S. 


The points of a line of S but 
not of C and the points of the 
conjugate line with respect to C. 

The points of a line common to 
C and S. 


Sphere space 


A minimum line. 

One set of generators of a 
sphere s. 

The other set of generators of s. 


The minimum lines on a point 
sphere (the lines of a minimum 
cone). 

The two families of minimum 
lines of a plane. 


The single family of minimum 
lines on a minimum plane. 


Consider now any surface F in the line space. We may find a 
corresponding surface in the sphere space as follows. Let P be 
any point on Ff’ and consider the pencil of tangent lines to F at P. 
These lines if infinitesimal in length determine a surface element. 

Corresponding to the pencil of tangent lines there is in the 
sphere space a pencil of tangent spheres which determine a point 
P' and a tangent plane; that is, another surface element. It may 
be noticed that the point P’ is the center of the point sphere which 
corresponds to the line of the complex C in the pencil of lines 
which lie in the surface element of F. 

We have in this way associated to a surface element in the line 
space a surface element of the sphere space. When the surface 
elements in the line space are associated into a surface F, the sur- 
face elements in the sphere space form another surface, F’, which 
corresponds to F. 

To any tangent line of F at P corresponds a tangent sphere of 
F' at P’. It is known from surface theory that consecutive to P 
there are two points QY and R on F such that a tangent line at 
either coincides with a tangent line at P. The tangents PQ and 
PR are the principal tangents at P. If the directions of one of 
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these tangents is followed on the surface, we have a principal 
tangent line (or an asymptotic line) on F. 

Corresponding to this, there are in the sphere space two con- 
secutive points Q’ and R’ on F’ such that a tangent sphere at 
either coincides with a tangent sphere at P’. If one of the direc- 
tions P’Q! or P’R’ is followed on F’, we have a line of curvature 
of F'. 

Therefore, in the correspondence before us principal tangent lines 
on a surface in the line space correspond to lines of curvature on the 
corresponding surface in the sphere space. 


EXERCISES 


1. Show that the relation between line space and sphere space may 

be expressed by the equations 
- Ze= Te —(X—iY)t, 
(X + 2Y)z2= Ty — Zt, 

where x:y:2:¢ are Cartesian point codrdinates in the line space and 
X:Y:Z:T are similar codrdinates in the sphere space. Verify all the 
results of the text. ' 

2. Trace the analogies between the four-dimensional sphere geom- 
etry and the three-dimensional point geometry with pentaspherical 
codrdinates. 


CHAPTER XIX 
FOUR-DIMENSIONAL POINT COORDINATES 


155. Definitions. We shall now develop the elements of a four- 
dimensional geometry in which the ideas and methods of the ele- 
mentary three-dimensional point geometry are used and which 
stands in essentially the same relation to that geometry as that 
does to the geometry of the plane. 

We shall define as a point in a four-dimensional space any set 
of values of the four ratios x,:2,: #,:2,: a, of five variables. In a 
nonhomogeneous form the point is a set of values of the four 
variables (a, y, 2, W). 

A straight line is defined as a one-dimensional extent determined 
by the equations 

pL,= Y;+ rz, @=1, 2, 3, 4, 5) (1) 
where y; and z, are two fixed points and 2 is an independent variable. 

A plane is defined as a two-dimensional extent determined by the 


equations PL;= Y;+ AZ, + BW; (2 ab, By. 4, 5) (2) 
where 7z;, y,, 2; are three fixed points not on the same straight line 
and A, » are independent variables. 


A hyperplane is defined as a three-dimensional extent determined 
by the equations 


PL;= Y,+ AB, + MW; + VU, @=1, 2, 3, 4, 5) (3) 
where ¥,, 2,, w;, u; are four fixed points not in the same plane and 
r, #, v are independent variables. 

From these definitions follows at once the theorem: 


I. A straight line is completely and uniquely determined by any 
two of its points, a plane by any, three of its points which are not 


collinear, and a hyperplane by any four of its points which are not 
coplanar. 


The forms of equations (1), (2), (8) show that if the fixed points 


are given, the corresponding locus is completely determined. The 
362 
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theorem asserts that any points on the locus which are the same 
in number and satisfy the same condition as the given points may 
be used to define the locus. We shall show this for the plane (2). 
Let Y; be a point defined by equations (2) when X=2, p=; 
that is, let 

Y= ¥:+ N+ bU;- (4) 

Equations (2) may then be written 
pru=YVi+A-A,)244+(H— 4) Wy 

which are of the type pz,=Y,+ ’z,+ p'w,. (5) 


Then any point which can be obtained from (2) can also be 
obtained from (5), and conversely. 

The discussion, however, assumes that Y, is not on the same 
straight line through z; and w,; for if it were, the codrdinaies of Y, 
would not be of the form (4). In fact, to obtain from (2) points 


on the line y,z, m. the plane (2) it is necessary to replace » and pu 


; Xr 5 : 
by the fractional forms —, “write the equation of the plane as 
vv 


PL; = VY, + AZ,+ MW; 

and then place v= 0. | 

We have shown that in equations (2) the point y; may be 
replaced by any point not on the same straight line with z, and w,. 
In the same manner each of the other points may be replaced, and 
the theorem is proved for the plane. 
_ The student will have no difficulty in proving the theorem for 
straight line and hyperplane. 

Another immediate consequence of the definitions is the theorem: 


II. If two points lie in a plane, the line determined by them les 
in the plane ; if three points lie in a hyperplane, the plane determined 
by them lies in the hyperplane. 


. The proof is left to the student. 


If we eliminate p, », #, »v from equations (3) we have the result 


Dy DUP zsiheppat ee, 
zi yee? Wor, 
0 I aS i cal 0. (6) 
L, Y, &, wW, u, 
Ge Veter Ves 
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Hence: 
Il. Any hyperplane may be representéd by a linear equation m 
the codrdinates 7,. 


Conversely : 
IV. Any linear equation in x, represents a hyperplane. 
Let > 4%= 0 (7) 


be such an equation, and let y,, z,, w;, u; be four points satisfying 
the equation but not on the same straight line. Then we have 


Dex= 0, > 44.= 0, D4%:= 0, dS 4eu= 0, 


and by eliminating a, from these equations and (7) we have an 
equation of the form (6) and thence equations of form (3). 

If we eliminate p, A, » from equations (2) we have the two 
equations 


SEE als le CD eT ee A 
Mg OY lhe wv, = 0, v, Y, %, Ww, = 0. (8) 
Css 5 te Ys ees 
Ue Vee a a Us, Ade en Es 
That is: 


V. Any plane may be represented by two linear equations in the 
codrdinates «;. 


Conversely : 


VI. Any two independent linear equations represent a plane. 


Let > i 0) ae ee (9) 
be such equations. Since they are independent, at least one of the 
determinants |“ 4 is not zero. Let us assume that Fs es +0. 

t k 4 5 


The two equations can then be solved for x, and z,, and thus 
reduced to two of the type (9) with a,=0 and ,=0. If y, 2, », 
are three points satisfying the equations but not on the same 
straight line, we may then eliminate a, and 6, and obtain equations 
of the form (8) and finally of the form (2). 

In the same manner we may easily prove: 


VII. Any straight line may be represented by three linear equations, 
and any three independent linear equations represent a straight line. 
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As a special case of theorem IV, any one of the five equations 
x,= 0 represents a hyperplane. Consider in particular z=. The 
points in this hyperplane have the codrdinates @3%,:2,:2,, as in 
projective three-dimensional space, and the definitions of straight 
line and plane are the usual definitions. The two equations which 
represent a plane consist of the equation z,= 0 and any other linear 
equation. If, then, the equation x,= 0 is assumed once for all, a 
plane is represented by a single equation. Similarly, a straight line 
in 7,= 0 is represented by two equations besides the equation 2.= 0. 
Obviously the difference between the representations of a plane in 
three-dimensional and four-dimensional geometry is similar to that 
between the representations of a straight line in two-dimensional 
and three-dimensional geometry. 

Just as plane geometry is a section of space geometry, so space 
geometry is a section of four-dimensional geometry, the three- 
dimensional space being a hyperplane of the four-dimensional space. 

156. Intersections. We shall proceed to give theorems concerning 
the intersections of lines, planes, and hyperplanes. In reading these 
it may be helpful for the student to bear in mind that within the 
same hyperplane these theorems are the same as those of the ordi- 
nary three-dimensional geometry, but differences emerge as we 
consider figures in different hyperplanes. 

I, Two hyperplanes intersect in a plane. All hyperplanes through 
the same plane form a pencil, and any two of these hyperplanes may 
be used to define the plane. 

The first part of this theorem follows immediately from 
theorem VI, § 155. For the latter part we notice that any hyper- 
planes of the pencil Dati + ND bx.= 0 intersect in the plane 
determined by > 4%= 0 and > o2:= 0. 

II. Three hyperplanes not in the same pencil intersect in a straight 
line. All hyperplanes through the same line form a bundle, and any 
three of them not in the same pencil determine the line. 

This follows at once from theorem VII, § 155. The bundle of 
hyperplanes is given by the equation Seat ADbait+ > ea,=0. 
v IIT. Four hyperplanes not in the same bundle intersect in a point. 
All hyperplanes through the same point form a three-dimensional extent, 
and any four of them not in the same bundle determine the point. 
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This follows from the fact that the four equations 


y4e= 0, > o2= 0, t= 0, d4a= 0 
determine in general a single point. The exceptions are when the 
four equations represent hyperplanes of the same bundle. 


IV. A plane and a hyperplane intersect in a straight line unless the 
plane lies entirely in the hyperplane. 


For the equations which determine the points common to a plane 
and a hyperplane are three linear equations which in general deter- 
mine a line. If, however, the plane lies in the hyperplane, the lat- 
ter may be taken as one of the equations of the plane (theorem 1), 
and we have only two equations. Furthermore, if the plane inter- 
sect the hyperplane in three points not in the same straight line, 
it lies entirely in the hyperplane by theorem II, § 155. 


V. Two planes intersect in a single point unless they lie in the same 
hyperplane. In that case they intersect in a line, or coincide. 


For the points common to two planes must in general satisfy 
four linear equations and hence reduce to a single point. If, how- 
ever, the planes are in the same hyperplane, the equation of that 
hyperplane may be taken as one of the equations of each of the 
planes, and the points common to them have only to satisfy three 
equations. Furthermore, if the two planes intersect in a line, the 
hyperplane determined by four points, two on the line of inter- 
section and one on each of the planes, will contain both planes 
(theorem IT, § 155). 


VI. Three planes not in the same hyperplane do not in general inter- 
sect, but may intersect in a single point or in a straight line. Three 
planes in the same hyperplane intersect in a point or a straight line. 


The points of intersection of three planes must satisfy six equa- 
tions, which is in general impossible. If the planes are in the same: 
hyperplane, however, the number of equations is reduced to at least 
four by taking the equation of that hyperplane as one of the 
equations of each of the three planes. 

But consider four hyperplanes intersecting in a point. It is: 
possible in a number of ways to pair these hyperplanes so as to; 


determine three planes which have the point in common but are 
not in the same hyperplane. 
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Or, again, consider any two planes intersecting in a point 4. 
It is easily possibie to select two points B and C which shall not 
lie in the same hyperplane with either of the given planes. The 
plane ABC has the point 4 in common with the first two planes, 
but they do not lie in the same hyperplane. 

Similarly, let two planes intersect in a line AB. A plane may be 
passed through 4B and a point C not in the same hyperplane with 
the first two planes. Of course any two of these planes lie in the 
same hyperplane (theorem V). 


VII. A straight line and a hyperplane intersect in a single point 
unless the line lies entirely in the hyperplane. 


The reason is obvious. 


VII. A straight line and a plane do not intersect unless they lie 
in the same hyperplane. In the latter case they either intersect in a 
point or the line lies entirely in the plane. 


The points common to a straight line and a plane must satisfy 
five equations, which is in general impossible. If, however, the line 
and plane are in the same hyperplane, the number of equations 
may be reduced to four. 

Again, let the line and plane intersect in the point A. Three 
other points may be taken: B on the line, and C, D on the plane. 
The hyperplane determined by 4, B, C, D then contains both the 
line and the plane. 


IX. Two straight lines do not intersect unless they lie in the same plane. 
In the latter case they intersect in a point or coincide throughout. 


The points common to two lines must satisfy six equations, 
which is in general impossible. If, however, they lie in the same 
plane, the number of equations may be reduced to four. 

' Again, let the two lines intersect in a point 4. The plane deter- 
mined by A and two other points, one on each line, contains both 
lines. 

__ We close this section with two theorems on the determination 

‘of planes and hyperplanes which have already been foreshadowed. 


 X. A plane may be determined by (1) three points not in the same 
line; (2) a line and a point not on it ; (3) two intersecting lines. 
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XI. A hyperplane may be determined by (1) four points not in the 
same plane; (2) a plane and a point not on it; (8) a plane and a 
line intersecting it; (4) two planes intersecting in a line; (5) three 
lines not in the same plane intersecting in a@ point. 


157. Euclidean space of four dimensions. We shall consider now 
a four-dimensional space in which metrical properties analogous to 
those of three-dimensional Euclidean space are assumed. For that 
purpose let us replace the ratios 2,:4,:2,:2,:7, by ri y:z:w:t, 


and place A 


we? ped Je Boks Ss 
X=7) Yaa ae Ww - 
Then if t#0 the coordinates X, Y, Z, W are finite, and the values 
(X, Y, Z,W) are said to represent a point in finite space. If t= 0 
one or more of the coordinates _X, Y, Z, W is infinite, and the ratios 


x:y:z:w:0 are said to represent a point at infinity. 
The equation t = 0 represents, then, the hyperplane at infinity. 
The distance between two points is defined by the equation in 
the nonhomogeneous coordinates 
= (XA + (YY + 4 49+, 
or in the homogeneous codrdinates 


= (= Bt) + Gals ity) + qh — 2G + WL —UtY ro 
ae » 2 
from which it appears that the distance between two finite points 
is finite and that the distance between a finite point and an infinite 
point is in general infinite. 
The equations of a straight line are in nonhomogeneous codr- : 
dinates 


KARE, y_ VtAY 7 Za | WA 


Gs ’ ’ = 9 — 
whence follows oF oes ts _ 24-4, es ie (4)a 
4,-X, ¥,-Y, Z,-Z, W,—W, 


which may be written 


AXoX _Y-¥,_2-4_W=w, 5 
A B . C Es D fe ( ) 


The ratios A4:B:C:D are independent of the two points used _ 
to determine the line and will be defined as the direction of the. 
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line. It is readily seen that a line may be drawn through the 
point (X,Y, Z,, W,) with any given direction and that two lines 
through that point with the same direction coincide throughout. 
There is, therefore, a one-to-one relation between the lines drawn 
through a fixed point and the ratios we have used to define direction. 
This justifies the use of the word. 

Two lines with the directions 4,:B,:C,:D, and A BCD: 
respectively are said to make with each other the angle 6, defined 
by the equation 
A,Ag+ BB, oF CC, + D,D, 


cos 6 = : 
VAi+ Bi+ 02+ D3V A} + B2+ C2+D} 


(6) 


Consider the hyperplane W=0, Any point in that hyperplane 
is fixed by the codrdinates (X, Y, Z), and the distance between 
two points reduces to the Euclidean distance. The equation of 
any straight line.in that hyperplane is 


X-X, Y-Y, Z-Z, 
a EP ny 


’ 


so that D=0. Hence the definitions of distance and angle become 
those of Euclidean distance and angle. Therefore the geometry in 
the hyperplane W = 0 is Euclidean. 

Similarly, the geometry in each of the hyperplanes X= 0, Y= 0, 
Z= 0 is Euclidean. The same will be shown later to be true for any 
hyperplane except the hyperplane at infinity and certain exceptional 
imaginary hyperplanes. We accordingly call this four-dimensional 
geometry Euclidean. 

In the hyperplane at infinity, ¢=0, a point is fixed by the 
homogeneous coérdinates x: y:z:w, and we may apply to this 
‘plane the methods and formulas of three-dimensional geometry 
with quadriplanar codrdinates. 

It is important to notice the connection between figures in the 
four-dimensional space and their intercepts with the hyperplane at 
infinity. These intercepts we shall sometimes call traces. 

The equation (5) of a straight line with direction 4: B:C: D may 
be written in homogeneous codrdinates as 


at,— at yh—yt _2,—a%f _wth— wt, (7) 
2 ae: C D 
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whence it appears at once that its intercept with t=0 is the 
point 4:B:C:D. 

The equation of a hyperplane is 

Ar + By +Cz+Dw+Et=0, 
and its trace on the hyperplane at infinity is the plane 
Ax + By + Cz+ Dw =9. 

Similarly, the equations of a plane are 
Aet+Byt+Cz+Dwt+kt=9, 
Av+Byt+Cz+Dw+ht=9, 

and its trace on the hyperplane at infinity is the straight line 
Ar+By+Cz+Dw=9, 
Agt+By+Cz+Dw=0. 


A hypersphere is defined as the locus of points whose distances 
from a fixed point are equal. It is easy to show from (2) that 
the equation of a hypersphere is 


a,(@+y+e+w*)+ 2 aat+2a,yt+2azet+2awitate=0, (8) 


and that its intercept with the hyperplane at infinity is the quadric 
springs r+yt+et+u'= 0. (9) 

This surface, which we call the absolute, plays a réle in four- 
dimensional geometry analogous to that played by the imaginary 
circle at infinity in three-dimensional geometry. AJl hyperspheres 
contain the absolute. The hyperplane w = 0 intersects the absolute 
in the imaginary circle at infinity in the space of the codrdinates 
az, y, 2 The same thing is true of all hyperplanes, with the 
exception of the minimum hyperplanes, to be considered later. 

158. Parallelism. Any two of the configurations, straight line, 
plane, or hyperplane, are said to be parallel if their complete 
intersection is at infinity. 

This definition gives us nothing new concerning parallel lines. 
For example, we have, at once, the following theorem: 


I. Through any point in space goes a single line parallel to a fixed line. 
Any two parallel lines lie in the same plane and determine the plane. 
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Neither do we find anything new concerning a line parallel to a 
plane. We have already seen that a line will not meet a plane 
unless it lies in the same hyperplane. In the latter case the line 
may intersect the plane in a finite point or be parallel to it. We 
have the following theorem: 


I. If a line is parallel to a plane the two lie in the same hyper- 
plane and determine that hyperplane. Through any point in space 
goes a pencil of lines parallel to a fixed plane. 


When we consider parallel planes we have to distinguish two 
cases. Two planes are said to be completely parallel if they in- 
tersect in a line at infinity, and are said to be simply parallel 
if they intersect in a single point at infinity and in no other 
point. 

From theorem XI, (4), § 156, we have, at once, the theorem: 


III. If two planes are completely parallel they lie in the same 
hyperplane. 


In fact, completely parallel planes are the parallel planes of the 
ordinary three-dimensional geometry. On the other hand, two 
simply parallel planes do not lie in the same hyperplane and con- 
sequently cannot appear in three-dimensional geometry. A dis- 
tinction between completely and simply parallel planes is brought 
out in the following theorem: 


IV. If two planes are completely parallel, any line of one is parallel 
to some line of the other and, in fact, to a pencil of lines. If two 
planes are simply parallel, there is a unique direction in each plane 
such that lines with that direction in either plane are parallel to lines 
with the same direction in the other, but lines with any other direction 
in one plane are parallel to no lines of the other. 


To understand this theorem note that if two completely parallel 
planes intersect in the line / at infinity, any line in one plane will 
meet J in some point P, and any line through P in the second 

plane will be parallel to the first plane. If, however, two simply 
‘parallel planes intersect in a single point P at infinity, the only 
lines in the two planes which are parallel are those which intersect 
in P. It may be noticed that this property of a unique direction 
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is found also in two intersecting planes, the unique direction being 
that of the line of intersection. 

A plane is parallel to a hyperplane if they intersect in a straight 
line at infinity. Let this line be 2. Then any line in the plane 
meets J in a point P, and a bundle of lines may be drawn in 
the hyperplane through P. Then each line of the bundle is par- 
allel to the given line. The hyperplane meets the plane at infinity 
in a plane m, in which the line J lies. Any plane in the hyperplane 
intersects m in a line l', which has at least one point in common 
with 7 but which may coincide with 7. From these considerations 
we state the theorem: 


V. If a plane and a hyperplane are parallel, any line in the plane 
ts parallel to each line of a bundle in the hyperplane, and any plane 
in the hyperplane is at least simply parallel to the given plane. 


Two hyperplanes are parallel if they intersect in the same plane 
at infinity. Let that plane be m. Any plane in one hyperplane 
meets m in a straight line 7, and through 7 may be passed a pencil 
of planes in the other hyperplane. Again, consider any two planes, 
one in each of the hyperplanes. They meet m in two lines, J and J’, 
which intersect in a point unless they coincide. The two planes 
can have no other point in common unless they are in the same 
hyperplane. Hence we have the theorem: 


VI. If two hyperplanes are parallel, any plane of one is completely 
parallel to some plane and hence to a pencil of planes of the other, 
and any plane of one is simply parallel to any plane whatever of 
the other to which it ts not completely parallel. 


The analytic conditions for parallelism are easily given. The 
necessary and sufficient condition that two lines with the directions 


A,:B,:C,:D, and A,: B,:C,:D, 
should be parallel is that A: B,:C:D,=A,:B,:C,:D,,. 
Also the necessary and sufficient condition that two hyperplanes 
Axct+By+ Cz+Dw +Hi=0 
and Av+By+Czg+Dw+Et=0 
should be parallel is that ABC: D,=A,:B,:C,:D,. 
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Since two planes are simply parallel when they intersect in a 


single point at infinity, the necessary and sufficient condition that 
the two planes 


Ag+ BytCz+Dwt+Et= nf 1 
Art+By+Cz+Dw+kt=0 Oe 
A Ae+Byt+Cz + Dw + Et = ra (2) 
Ag+Byt+Cz+Dwt+kt=0 
should be simply parallel is that 
A, B, C, D, 
A, a C, D, = 
A, B, C, as ro rs @) 
A, B, C, D, 


A, B, C, dD, £, 
A, B, C, D, E, 
a B, C, D, £, 
Aes Cr eD. Lf, 


should vanish. 
That the two planes (1) and (2) should be completely parallel 
their traces on the hyperplane at infinity must coincide. Now the 
determinants of the matrix 

A, B, C, D, 
A, B, C, dD, 
are Pliicker codrdinates for the trace of the plane. Therefore the 
necessary and sufficient condition that the two planes (1) and (2) 

should be parallel is that the determinants of the matrix 
AgBhs iGdecDy 
A, B, C, D, 
should have a constant ratio to the corresponding determinants of 
the matrix be Bee Oak. 
A, B, C, D, 


_ 159. Perpendicularity. In accordance with (6), § 157, two lines 
with the directions 4,:B,:C,:D, and A,:B,:C,:D, are said to be 
perpendicular when 

A,A,+ B,B,+ 0,0,+ D,D, = 9. (1) 
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This condition may be given a useful interpretation in the hyper- 
plane at infinity. The polar plane of a point 2: y,:2,: 4, in the 
hyperplane ¢ = 0, with respect to the absolute 2+ y*+ 2+ w* = 0, is 
net yy +e2+uw= 0. Equation (1) therefore shows that two 
perpendicular lines meet the hyperplane at infinity in two points, 
each of which is on the polar plane of the other with respect to 
the absolute. Or, otherwise expressed, the necessary and sufficient 
condition that two lines are perpendicular is that their traces on the 
hyperplane at infinity are harmonic conjugates with respect to the two 
points in which the line connecting the traces meets the absolute. 

A line is said to be perpendicular to a hyperplane when it is 
perpendicular to every line in the hyperplane. For this to happen 
it is necessary and sufficient that the hyperplane meet the hyper- 
plane at infinity in the polar plane of the trace of the line. From 
this follows at once the theorem: 

I. Through any point either in or without a hyperplane one and 
only one straight line can be drawn perpendicular to the hyperplane ; 
and from any point in or without a straight line one and only one 
hyperplane can be drawn perpendicular to it. 

Since in the plane at infinity the polar plane with respect to the 
absolute of the point 4: B:C:D is the plane 4x + By + Cz + Dw =0, 
we have the theorem: 

I, Any line perpendicular to the hyperplane Ax+ By+Cz+Dw+E=0 
has the direction A: B:C:D, and conversely. 

Any three lines of a hyperplane which are not coplanar, and no 
two of which are parallel, determine three noncollinear points of 
the trace of the hyperplane at infinity. The line perpendicular to 
these three lines passes through the pole of the plane determined 
by the three points. Consequently we have the theorem: 

III, A line perpendicular to three lines of a hyperplane which are 
not coplanar, and no two of which are parallel, is perpendicular to 
the hyperplane. 


In particular the three lines may intersect in the same point. 
Consequently we have the theorem: 


IV. A line may be drawn perpendicular to three lines intersecting 


in a point but not in the same plane, and it is then perpendicular to 
the hyperplane determined by the three lines. 
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A line is perpendicular to a plane if it is perpendicular to every 
line in that plane. From this we have the theorem: 


V. If a line is perpendicular to a hyperplane, it is perpendicular 
to every plane in the hyperplane. 


The definition of perpendicularity of line and plane is the same 
as in three-dimensional geometry. The theorem, however, that from 
a@ point in a plane only one line can be drawn perpendicular to it is 
no longer true. 

In fact, consider a plane J and any point P in it, and let the 
trace of 7 on t=0 be the line Z. Further, let ZL’ be the conjugate 
polar line of Z with respect to the absolute (§ 92). Then any point 
on L’ is the harmonic conjugate of any point on Z. Hence any two 
lines, one of which intersects Z and the other L’, are perpendicular. 
From P a pencil of lines may be drawn to meet LZ’. Therefore we 
have the theorem: ; 


VI. All lines perpendicular to a plane at a fixed point lie in a plane. 
The two planes are such that every line of one is perpendicular to 
every line of the other. 


These planes are said to be completely perpendicular. Obviously 
they do not exist in ordinary three-dimensional space. 

The point P considered above need not lie in the plane /. Hence 
we have the more general theorem: 


VII. Through any point of space one plane, and only one, can be 
passed completely perpendicular to a given plane. 


With the same notation as before let J be a given plane, P a 
point which may or may not lie in 7, and PA a line perpendicular 
to l, where 4 lies on L’. Through PA pass a plane m intersecting 
t=0 in a line Mthrough 4. If M’ is the conjugate polar of M, 
M' intersects L in a point B, by the theory of conjugate polar lines. 
Then if Q is any point of J, the line QB lies in 7 and is perpen- 
dicular to m. Therefore we have the following theorem: 


VIII. If a plane m contains a line perpendicular to a plane l, the 
_ plane 1 contains a line perpendicular to m. 


Two planes such that each contains a line perpendicular to the 
other we shall call semiperpendicular planes. 
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From the foregoing we easily deduce the following theorem: 


IX. The necessary and sufficient condition that two planes should be 
semiperpendicular is that the trace at infinity of either should intersect 
in one point the conjugate polar with respect to the absolute of the trace 
of the other. The necessary and sufficient condition that two planes 
should be completely perpendicular is that the trace of either should 
be the conjugate polar of the trace of the other. 


If two semiperpendicular planes lie in the same hyperplane, 
they intersect in a line and are the ordinary perpendicular planes 
of three-dimensional geometry. If two semiperpendicular planes 
are not in the same hyperplane, they intersect in a single point. If 
this point is at infinity, the two planes are also simply parallel. 
In these cases the traces Z and & intersect in a point C, which is 
harmonic conjugate to both A and B. From this follows the 
theorem : 


X. Two semiperpendicular planes may be simply parallel. The 
direction of the parallel lines of the two planes is then orthogonal to 
the directions of the perpendicular lines. 


It is to be noticed that in this case the direction of the parallel 
lines is similar to that of the line of intersection of semiperpen- 
dicular planes in the same hyperplane. 

A plane / is perpendicular to a hyperplane h when it contains 
a normal line to the hyperplane. The trace Z of the plane then 
passes through the pole of the trace H of the hyperplane, and the 
conjugate polar L’ of Z lies in H. Therefore: 


XI. If a plane is perpendicular to a hyperplane, it is completely 
perpendicular to each plane of a pencil of parallel planes of the hyper- 
plane and semiperpendicular to every other plane of the hyperplane. 


The angle between two hyperplanes may be defined as the angle 
between their normal lines. Hence two hyperplanes, 


Ax + By +Cz +Dw+Ht=0 
and Ae+By+Cz+Dw+E#,t=0, 
are perpendicular when and only when 


4,4, BBs C,C,+ DD, = 0. 
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This is the condition that the traces at infinity of the two hyper- 
planes are such that each contains the pole of the other, as might 
be inferred from the definition. From this we have the theorems: 


XII, If two hyperplanes are perpendicular, the normal to either from 
any point of their intersection lies in the other. 

XII, Any hyperplane passed through a normal to another hyper- 
plane is perpendicular to that hyperplane. 


Since in t=0 the intersection of two planes is the conjugate 
polar of the line connecting the poles of the planes, we have the 
theorem : 


XIV. The plane of intersection of two perpendicular hyperplanes 18 
completely perpendicular to any plane determined by two intersecting 
normals to the hyperplanes. 


In the hyperplane at infinity we may, in an infinite number of 
ways, select a tetrahedron ABCD which shall be self-conjugate with 
respect to the absolute. From any finite point O draw the lines 
OA, OB,OC, OD. We have a configuration, the properties of which 
are given in the following theorem: 


XV. From any point in space may be drawn, in an infinite number 
of ways, four mutually perpendicular lines. Every three of these lines 
determines a hyperplane perpendicular to the hyperplane determined 
by any other three. Every pair of the lines determines a plane which 
is completely perpendicular to that determined by the other pair of 
the lines. 

A special case of the configuration described above is that formed 
by the codrdinate hyperplanes X= 0, Y= 0, Z= 0, W= 0. 

By (6), § 157, the cosines of the angles made with the coordi- 
nate hyperplanes by the hyperplane 


Ar +By+Cz+Dw+E=0 


A B 
we Va OaD Va BOD 
C D 


VEEL OLD! = VAE BE CT+D* 
when A? + B+ C7 + D+ 0. 
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We may denote these by J, m, n, r respectively, and write the 

equation of the hyperplane in the form 
le+my+nz+rw+p=0, 

with 2+ m?+n?+7r?=1. The equation is then in the normal form, 
and it is easy to show that p is the length of the perpendicular 
from the origin to the plane. Also by the same methods as in 
three-dimensional geometry we may show that the length of the 
perpendicular from any point (2,, Y, 2, @,) 18 la, + my,+ nZ,+ UW, +p. 

Let us now take any configuration described in theorem XV, 
and, writing the equation of each of the four hyperplanes in the 
normal form, make the transformation of codrdinates given by the 
equations in nonhomogeneous coérdinates : 


go=oleatmyt+nz+rwt+py 
ya=letmy+nz+rw+ Py» 
J=laetmy+nz+rw + psy 
w=lretmy+nz+rwt py 
with the conditions P+ mi+n?+r?=1, 
Ld,+ mm,+ nn,+ r7,= 9. (i#k) 
The new coordinates are the distances from four orthogonal hyper- 


planes, and, in fact, our discussion shows that the same is true of 
the original codrdinates. 


In the new system the equation for distance is unaltered, namely, 
d=Vai— 2+ (9 NY AY + hy 
and if we place w'=0 we have the ordinary Euclidean geometry 


in three dimensions. This justifies the statement already made in 
anticipation, which we now give as a theorem: 


XVI. In four-dimensional Euclidean space the geometry in any 


hyperplane, for which A?+B*+(C?4+D?#0, is that of the usual 
three-dimensional Euclidean geometry. 


160. Minimum lines, planes, and hyperplanes. In the discussion 
of the previous section we have had to make exception of the cases 
in which the direction quantities 4, B, C, D satisfy the condition 


A*+ B*+ 07+ D?= 0, (1) 
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We shall now examine the exceptional cases. 

Obviously the necessary and sufficient condition that the direction 
quantities of a straight line satisfy equation (1) is that the line inter- 
sects the absolute, or, in other words, that the trace at infinity of the 
line lies on the absolute. The necessary and sufficient condition that 
the quantities 4, B,C, D in an equation of a hyperplane satisfy (1) is 
that the trace at infinity of the hyperplane is tangent to the absolute. 
In this case the hyperplane is said to be tangent to the absolute. 

The straight lines which intersect the absolute are the minimum 
lines of three-dimensional geometry. 

In fact, the hyperplane w=0, which by theorem XVI, § 159, 
represents any ordinary hyperplane, meets the absolute in the imag- 
inary circle at infinity, and the lines in the hyperplane which meet 
the absolute are therefore the minimum lines of the hyperplane. 
Also, if any line meets the absolute in a point P, a hyperplane 
can evidently be determined in an infinite number of ways so as 
to contain the line and not be tangent to the absolute. We have, 
therefore, nothing new to add to the three-dimensional properties 
of minimum lines. . 

In four-dimensional space there go through every poitit oo” mini- 
mum lines, one to each of the points of the absolute. These lines 
form a hypercone. A hyperplane through the vertex intersects the 
hypercone in general in an ordinary cone of minimum lines, and a 
plane through the vertex intersects the hypercone in general in two 
minimum lines. 

Consider now any plane. Its trace in the hyperplane at infinity 
is a straight line which may have any one of three relations to 
the absolute: (1) it may intersect the absolute in two distinct 
points; (2) it may be tangent to the absolute; (3) it may lie 
entirely on the absolute. 

The first case is the ordinary plane, the second the minimum 
plane of three-dimensional geometry. In fact, if any plane of 
character (1) or (2) is given, it is clearly possible to find a hyper- 
plane which will contain it and not be tangent to the absolute. 
The ordinary plane is characterized by the property that through 

-any point of it go two minimum lines, and the minimum plane of 
three-dimensional type by the property that through every point 
of it goes one minimum line. 
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The third type of plane is, however, not found in the ordinary 
three-dimensional geometry. For if a plane meets the absolute in 
a straight line, any hyperplane containing it contains this line and 
therefore intersects the absolute in two straight lines. The geometry 
in this hyperplane is therefore a geometry in which the imaginary 
circle at infinity is replaced by two intersecting straight lines. Its 
properties will therefore differ from those of Euclidean space. 

A plane at infinity intersecting the absolute in two straight lines 
is tangent to it. Therefore a plane of the third type lies only in 
hyperplanes tangent to the absolute. A unique property of these 
planes is that any straight line in them meets the absolute and is 
therefore a minimum line. In other words, the distance between 
any two points on planes of this type is zero. We shall refer to a 
plane of this type as a minimum plane of the second kind. 

Consider now a hyperplane which is tangent to the absolute. 
The equation of such a hyperplane is 


Ar+By+Cz+Dw+H=0 


with 4?+B°+C’+D*=0. From analogy to three-dimensional 
geometry we shall call such a hyperplane a minimum hyperplane. 
It has already been remarked that in a minimum hyperplane we 
have at infinity two intersecting straight lines instead of an imagi- 
nary circle. There will be a unique direction in the hyperplane; 
namely, that toward the point of intersection of the two imagi- 
nary lines at infinity. For convenience we shall call a line with 
this direction an azis of the hyperplane. 

Through every point of the hyperplane goes an axis, and through 
every axis go two minimum planes of the second kind, each con- 
taining one of the two intersecting lines at infinity. Any other 
plane through the axis is an ordinary minimum plane. The cone 
of minimum lines through a point splits up, then, into two inter- 
secting planes. 

Any plane not containing the axis intersects the absolute in two 
distinct points and is therefore an ordinary plane. 

Since a minimum hyperplane intersects t= 0 in a plane tangent 
to the absolute, the normal to the hyperplane passes through the 
point of tangency, which is the point of intersection of the two 
straight lines at infinity. Hence the axes of a minimum hyperplane 
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are the normals to the hyperplane. The axes are therefore normal 
also to every plane in the minimum hyperplane. 

Let the plane of the figure (Fig. 60) be the plane of intersection 
of a minimum hyperplane with the hyperplane at infinity, and let 
the two lines OA and OB be the intersection of the plane with the 
absolute. Then, if Z is the trace of any ordinary plane, the normal 
to the plane passes through O and is an axis of the hyperplane. 
Two ordinary planes in the minimum 
hyperplane, therefore, cannot be per- 
pendicular to each other. 

But consider a minimum plane of 
the first kind whose trace on the hyper- 
plane at infinity is the line OQ. The 
conjugate polar of the line O@ is a line 
Ok. Consequently any two minimum 
planes of the first kind whose traces 
are OQ and OF respectively are com- 
pletely perpendicular. This state of 
two completely perpendicular planes 
lying in the same hyperplane cannot be met in an ordinary hyper- 
plane and is therefore not found in Euclidean geometry. This 
is due to the fact that in an ordinary hyperplane only one mini- 
mum plane can be passed through a minimum line, while in a 
minimum hyperplane a pencil of minimum planes can be passed 
through an axis of the hyperplane, and these planes are paired 
into completely perpendicular planes. 

Finally, it may be remarked that a minimum plane of the second 
kind is, in a sense, completely perpendicular to itself, for the lines 
OA and OB are each self-conjugate. 

For the sake of an analytic treatment let us suppose that a 
minimum hyperplane has the equation 2 — iw = 0, and let us make 
the nonorthogonal change of codrdinates expressed by the equations 


Fic. 60 


zZd=2+W, 
wi =2—W. 
Then the formula for distance becomes 


d= (2,—2,)°+(%— Ys) +A 4) — MD: 
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In the hyperplane w'=0 a point is fixed by the coordinates 
z, y, z', and the distance between two points becomes 


d= (#,— 2,)°+(Y%,— Y,)* 
The equation of the two straight lines at infinity is 
e+y=0, 
and the equations of any axis of the hyperplane is t=, y=y,. 
In the formula for distance the codrdinate z’ does not occur. 
Hence the distance between two points is unaltered by displacing 


either of them along an axis. 

Consider the equation 

(z = a) +(y ac Y= a. 

This represents the locus of points at a constant distance a from 
a fixed point z,, y,, 2, where z is arbitrary. From the form of the 
equation the locus is a cylinder whose elements are axes. Every 
point on the cylinder is at a constant distance a from each point 
of the axis r= 4,, y= y,- 

The above are some of the peculiar properties of a minimum 
hyperplane. 

161. Hypersurfaces of second order. Consider the equation 


Yare.= 0 (i= 4) () 
in the homogeneous codrdinates of a four-dimensional space in 
which no hyperplane is singled out to be given special significance 
as the hyperplane at infinity. The space is, therefore, a projective 
space. The student will have no difficulty in showing, by the methods 
of § 82, that the codrdinates may, if desired, be interpreted as 
equal to the distances from five hyperplanes, each distance multi- 
plied by an arbitrary constant. However, we shall make no use of 
this property, and mention it only for the analogy between the present 
coordinates and quadriplanar codrdinates in three-dimensional space. 


Equation (1) represents a hypersurface of the second order. If 
y; and z;, are any fixed points, the line 


PU, = Y;+ re; (2) 
intersects the hypersurface in general in two distinct or coincident 


points or lies entirely on it. Therefore any hyperplane intersects 
the hypersurface in a two-dimensional extent which is met by any 
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line in two points and is therefore a quadric surface, or else the 
hyperplane lies entirely on the hypersurface. Similarly, any plane 
intersects the hypersurface (1) in a conic or lies entirely on it. 
Let us consider these intersections more carefully. If in equa- 
tion (2) the point y; is taken on the hypersurface, the line will meet 
the hypersurface (1) in two distinct points unless the equation 


> WA= 0 (3) 
is satisfied by the point z, In the latter case the line (2) meets 
(1) in two points coinciding with y,, unless also z, is on the hyper- 
surface, in which case the line lies entirely on the hypersurface. 

This means that if y; is on the hypersurface (1), any point on 


the hyperplane sy ayy t,= 0 (4) 


but not on the hypersurface, if connected with y, determines a 
straight line tangent to the hypersurface, and this property is 
enjoyed by no other point. Hence the hyperplane is the locus of 
tangent lines at y,; and is called the tangent hyperplane. 

The hyperplane (4) intersects the hypersurface in an extent of 
two dimensions which has the property that any point on it deter- 
mines with y, a line entirely on it. It is therefore a cone of second 
order. Therefore, through any point of the hypersurface goes a cone 
of straight lines lying entirely on the hypersurface. 

An exception to the above occurs when y; is a point satisfying 
Bie eamations AY + AinYo+ UisYat UsYat VisYs = 9. (5) 

Such a point, if it exists, is a singular point. At a singular point 
the equation of the tangent hyperplane becomes illusive. Any line 
through a singular point meets the hypersurface in two coincident 
points, and if any point on the hypersurface is connected with the 
singular point by a straight line, the line lies entirely on the hyper- 
surface. Equations (5) do not always have a solution ; but if they 
have, the solution is a point of the surface, since equation (1) is 
homogeneous. 

If y, is any point, whether on the hypersurface or not, equation (4) 
defines a hyperplane called the polar hyperplane of y,. If the equation 
_of the polar hyperplane is written in the form 
Ut, + Ut, + Ut, + U2, + Ue, = 9, 


we have PU; = Ai3Yy + UoYot UsYat UsYat Vso: (6) 
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From this it follows that any point has a definite polar hyper- 
plane. The converse is true, however, only if the determinant 


ui 11 A. a4 13 oe 4 i: 15 
Ay, Ao9 a,, A, a5 
e 13 5 55 a, 35 
uy G4 ay, O45 5 
5 a5, 55 a, a5 


does not vanish. The vanishing of this determinant is the necessary 
and sufficient condition that equations (5) should have a solution. 
Therefore we say: 

If a hyperplane of the second order has no singular points, to every 
point in space corresponds a unique polar hyperplane, and to every 
hyperplane corresponds a unique pole. The necessary and sufficient con- 
dition for this to occur is that the discriminant |a,| should not vanish. 


If the hypersurface has a singular point, it is easy to see that 
every polar hyperplane passes through that point. Therefore only 
hyperplanes through the singular points can have poles. 

The properties of polar hyperplanes are similar to those of polar 
planes of three-dimensional geometry, and the theorems of § 92 may, 
with slight modifications, be repeated for the four dimensions. 

We may also employ some of the methods of § 938 in classi- 
fying hypersurfaces of the second order. Let us take the general 
case in which no singular points occur. There is then no difficulty 
in applying these methods to show that the equation may be 


Resin cod to apt apt oft a2+4 22 =0. 


The cases of hypersurfaces with singular points are more tedious 
if the elementary methods are used. It is preferable in these cases 
to use the methods of elementary divisors. 

162. Duality between line geometry in three dimensions and point 
geometry in four dimensions. Since the straight line in a three- 
dimensional space is determined by four codrdinates, it will be 
dualistic with the point in four dimensions. In order to have 
coérdinates of the four-dimensional space which are dualistic with 
the Klein coérdinates of the straight line, we will introduce hexa- 
spherical codrdinates in four-dimensional space analogous to the 
pentaspherical coordinates of three-dimensional space. 
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Following the analogy of §§ 117, 123, let us place 
pt,=X°+Y*+ 774+ W?-1, 


pxr,= 2X, 

px,= 2Y, 

pr,= 2Z, QD 

pr,= 2W, 

pr=t(X°+Y?+ 77+ W?+1), (2) 
where a+ aftap+azi+azt+a?=0. 


The coérdinates x, are hexaspherical codrdinates. The locus at 
infinity has the equation «, + z,= 0, and the real point at infinity 


has the codrdinates 1:0:0:0:0:7. 
The equation 


a,0,+4,2,+ 4,0,+4,2,+ a,2,+ a,0,=0 
is that of the hypersphere 
(4,414, )\4+Y*+Z°4+W"*) +2a,X42 a, V+2a,Z+2 a,W—(a,—ia,)=0. 
There are four varieties of hyperspheres: 
1. Proper hyperspheres, Yast 0, a,+%a,# 0. 
2. Proper hyperplanes, >a +0, a,+ta,= 9. 
3. Point hyperspheres, a= 0, a,+ia,# 0. 
4, Minimum hyperplanes, aS 0, “a, +1a,= 0. 


On the other hand, we may interpret the coordinates 2, as Klein 
coordinates of a straight line in a space of three dimensions. 

For convenience we will denote by S, the three-dimensional 
point space in which 2, are line coérdinates, and by , the four- 
dimensional point space in which 2; are hexaspherical codrdinates 
of a point. Then the codrdinates 1:0:0:0:0:% which in &, 
represent the real point at infinity, represent in S, a straight line J, 
which has no peculiar relation to the line space. In fact, / acquires 
its unique significance only because of its dualistic relation to >,. 
Also the equation z,+%z,=0, which, in 2,, represents the hyper- 
plane at infinity, represents in S, a special line complex ¢, of which 
the line 7 is the axis. With these preliminary remarks we may 
exhibit in parallel columns the relation between S, and ,. 
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Point. 
Real point at infinity. 
Proper hypersphere. 


Proper hyperplane. 

Point hypersphere. 

Center of point hypersphere. 

Minimum hyperplane. 

Hyperplane at infinity. 

Two points on same minimum 
line. 

Any imaginary point at infinity. 

Points common to two hyper- 
spheres. 

Vertices of two point hyper- 
spheres which pass through the 
intersections of two hyperspheres. 

Circle defined by the intersection 
of three hyperspheres. 

Two circles such that each point 
of one is the center of a point hyper- 
sphere passing through the other. 
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. S, 
Line. 
Line J. 


Nonspecial line complex not con- 


taining J. 


Nonspecial complex containing /. 
Special complex not containing J. 
Axis of special complex. 
Special complex containing J. 
Special complex ¢ with axis /. 
Two intersecting lines. 


Line intersecting 7. 
Line congruence. 


Axes of line congruence. 


Regulus. 


Two reguli generating the same 
quadric surface. 


The use of hexaspherical codrdinates gives a four-dimensional 
space in which the ideal elements differ from those introduced by 
the use of Cartesian codrdinates, as has been explained in § 123. 
Such a space is in a one-to-one relation with the manifold of straight 


lines in S,- 


If we wish to retain in = , the ideal elements of the Cartesian 
geometry, the relation between S,and 2, ceases to be one-to-one for 
certain exceptional elements. To show this we will modify equa- 
tions (1) by introducing homogeneous codrdinates in = , and have 


pr= e+ y+ 24 w— t?, 


pz,= 2 xt, 
pz,= 2 yt, 
px,= 2 at, 
px,= 2 wt, 


(3) 


puta + y+ 2+ wit ty. 
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If we use these equations to establish the relation between the 
lines of S, and the points of =, we shall have the same results 
as before, with the following exceptions, all of which relate to the 
ideal elements of 2,. Any point in =, on the hyperplane at infinity, 
but not on the absolute, corresponds to the line 7; and the line 1 
corresponds to all points on t= 0, but not on the absolute. 

Any point on the absolute corresponds to a line in 8, which at 
first sight seems entirely indeterminate, but if we write equations 
(3) in the form 

i i A ay 2m tem tiaiyierw: 2 ETE Ee 
it appears that a point on the absolute corresponds to a line for 
which #22 =1:4, U2 LgL,2U = LLY 222 W. 

This is a one-dimensional extent of lines. One line of the extent 
is always 7, and another is 1:v:y:z2:w:%. The general line may 
be written as d+ A)rary:z2:w:t(14+r). By §131 the extent is, 
therefore, a pencil containing 7. Then, to any point on the absolute 
corresponds any line of a certain pencil containing J. 

It is easy to show that any line which intersects / corresponds 
to a definite point on the absolute. 

It is, of course, possible to interpret equation t= 0 in equations (3) 
as the equation of any hyperplane in a projective space with the 
codrdinates x: y:z:w:t. The absolute is then replaced by a quadric 
surface ® in the hyperplane t=0. The correspondence between 
§, and , is then less special than the one we have considered. 


EXERCISES 


1. Show that orthogonal hyperspheres correspond to complexes in 
involution. 

2. Define inversion with respect to a hypersphere F in %, and show 
that two inverse points with respect to F correspond to two lines in 
S, which are conjugate polars with respect to the line complex which 
corresponds to F. 


CHAPTER XX 
GEOMETRY OF N DIMENSIONS 


163. Projective space. We shall say that a point in 7 dimensions 


is defined by the n ratios of n +1 coérdinates; namely, 
ES Oe as oe ees eee (1) 


1 2 3 


The values of the codrdinates may be real or imaginary, but the 


indeterminate ratios 0:0:---:0:0 shall not be allowed. The 
totality of points thus obtained is a space of m dimensions de- 
noted by S,. 
A straight line in S, is defined by the equations 
PL; = Ys + r2is (i=1, 2,--+,n+1) (2) 


where y, and z, are constants and 2 is an independent variable. 
Obviously y, and z; are codrdinates of two points on the line, which 
is thus uniquely determined by any two points in S,. Also, any 
two points of a straight line may be used to define it. 

A plane in S, is defined by the equations 


px;= y,+ rz; + pw,, (@=1, 2, ---,n+1) (3) 


where y;, 2, w, are the codrdinates of three points not on the same 
straight line, and \, » are independent variables. Therefore a plane 
is uniquely determined by any three noncollinear points of S,, and 
any three such points on a plane may be used to define it. 

In general, a manifold of 7 dimensions lying in S, may be defined 
by the equations 


pr = yt myP+ ee tA, — (G=1,2,-+n41) (4) 


where y; are constants not connected by linear relations of the same 
form as (4), and X, are r independent variables. Such a manifold 
is called a linear space of r dimensions and will be denoted by S!. 
It is also called an r-flat. A straight line is therefore a linear space. 


: ache 
of one dimension (S/), a plane is a linear space of two dimensions 
388 
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(S;), and S, itself is a linear space of » dimensions. From the 
definition follow at once the theorems: 


I. A linear space of r dimensions is uniquely determined by any 
r+1 points of S, not lying in a linear space of lower dimensions, and 
any r +1 points of an S! may be used to define tt. 

II. A linear space of r dimensions is determined by a linear space 
of r—1 dimensions and any point not in that latter space. 


It is easy to see that a linear space of n—1 dimensions is also 
defined by a linear equation 


@,0,+ O,0,- +++ +4,2,+ 4, ):%4,= 9, (5) 


which is analogous to the equation of a plane in three dimensions. 
An S/_, is therefore called a hyperplane. 

It is also easy to see that the coordinates x; which satisfy equa- 
tions (4) satisfy n—r equations of the form (5), and conversely. 
Therefore 


II. A linear space of r dimensions may be defined by n—r inde- 
pendent linear equations, and is therefore the intersection of n—r 


hyperplanes. 


In S, we shall be interested in projective geometry; that is, in 
properties of the space which are unaltered by the transformation 


k=n4+1 


px;= Dd 4aty (6) 
k=1 


where the determinant |a,| does not vanish. Accordingly, if we 
are concerned with geometry in an S’ we may equate to X,,,, 
X, 49) °* Xy4y Tespectively, the left-hand members of the —r 
equations which define it, while leaving ~z,, z,, +++ 2,4; unchanged. 
Now placing X,,., X,40°*) Xn41 equal to zero, we have left the 
r +1 homogeneous codrdinates 2,, 2, + + -, 7,,, to define a point in S,. 
It follows that an S! is an S, with a smaller number of dimensions, 
and that any projective properties of S, which are independent of 
the value of n apply to any Sj. 

. Besides the linear spaces there may exist in S, other spaces. 
Such spaces may be defined by equations of the form 


pr;= Pir» Ag 08% rs 7) 
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where ¢, are functions of r independent variables ,. If $, are 
algebraic functions, equations (7) define an algebraic space. If we 
substitute the values of x, from (7) in the r equations, 


a (1), (1) = 
APL, + aL + 0 FO Maa = 0, 


(r (r), (r) — 
AP a + AP Eyt+ 02s FA T= 0, 


which define an S/_,, we shall have r equations to determine the r 
variables A,. The solutions of these equations used in (7) give the 
number of points of the space (7) which lie in an S/_,. Let this 
number be g. Then g is called the degree of the space (7), and 
that space is denoted by S’, where r gives the dimensions of the 
space and g the number of points in which it is cut by a general S/_.,. 
Thus 8? represents a curve which is cut by any hyperplane in g 
points, and S?’_, a hypersurface which is cut by any straight line 
in g points. 

A space S? may also be defined by n —r simultaneous equations. 
Usually the same space may be represented by either this method 
or by that of equations (7), but sometimes this is not possible. 
If S?_, is represented by a single algebraic equation, g represents 
the degree of the equation. If S% is represented by n — r equations, 
g is in general the product of the degrees of the equations. 

In this chapter we shall confine our attention to S®, defined by 


the equation 
i=n+1 k=n+1 


A, tx, = 0, (Q;= Vx) 
i= kad 
and sections of the same. 
164. Intersection of linear spaces. Consider two linear spaces 
Sf and S/. A point x, which is common to the two, must satisfy 
the 2m —r,— 7, equations in n+1 homogeneous variables : 


(1), (1), 1 
ates Fat, tee +a, =9, 


ata, + ae "a, + eee Hf aera ay = 0, 


- 
ba, + ba, a lai oa oy May = 0, : : 


be "dz + Bf" "x, + oa + bende — 0. 


n+1 
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We have three cases to distinguish: 


1. If2n—r,—r, >n, equations (1) have in general no solution. 
‘here results the theorem: 


I. Two linear spaces SS and Ss have in general no point in common 
hen r+ 1r, <n. 


For an example consider two straight lines in S, or a straight 
ne and a plane in S,. 

2. If 2n—r,—r, =n, equations (1) have in general one solution. 
‘here results the theorem: 


II. Two linear spaces 8} and Sl intersect in general in one point 
hen r+ 1, =n. 


Examples are two straight lines in S,, a line and a plane in S,, 
nd two planes in S\. 

3. If 2n—r,—1r, <n, equations (1) have in general an infinite 
umber of solutions. Let us suppose that r,+7,=n+a. The 
umber of equations (1) is then n—a, and they therefore define 
n S!. There results the theorem: 


HI. Two linear spaces. Sy and S! . where r,+r,=n+a, intersect 
vr general in an Sj. 


Examples of this theorem are that in S, two planes intersect in 
straight line, and that in S, two hyperplanes intersect in a plane. 
Of course any two linear spaces may so lie as to intersect in 
lore points than the above general theorems call for. Let us sup- 
ose then that S/ and S/ intersect in an Sj. Now 5, is defined by 
+1 points, of which a +1 may be taken in Sj. Similarly, Sf is 
fined by 7,+1 points, of which a+1 may be taken in Sj. ‘Tf, 
rerefore, we take a +1 points in S/, r,— a other points in S! but 
ot in SJ, and r,— a points in S/ but not in Sj, we have r,+ r.—atl 
pints, which may be used to define an S/,,_,. This S7,,. con- 
ins all of S/ and all of S/ since it contains r+1 points of the 
mer and r+1 points of the latter. 

Therefore we have the theorem: 


IV. Tf S! and S} intersect in an Si, they lie in an S} 4,0 


An example of this theorem is that-in S, if two straight lines 
S{) intersect in a point (S!), they lie in a plane (S;). Another 
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example is that in S, if two planes (Sj) intersect in a straight 
line (S/), they lie in an S;. 

Conversely, we have the theorem: 

V. If S, and S/he in an Si(m <n), they intersect in an S! ., 
Uf r+7,=m. 

This is only a restatement of theorem III, since by the previous 
section we have only to consider the S/ in which the two linear 
spaces lie. 

Similar theorems may be proved for the intersections of the 
curved spaces S?t and S”, These we leave for the student. 


EXERCISES 
1. Show that the hyperplanes in S, may be considered as points in a 
space of m dimensions &,,. 
2. Show that if S/, contains p+1 points of SJ it contains all 
points of SJ. 


3. Show that through any S{ may be passed oo"~*~-! hyperplanes, 
any n — k of which determine S;; that is, in the notation of Ex. 1 any 
Si is common toa 3! _,_). 


4. Show that two algebraic spaces S% and S%, do not in general 


intersect if m-+m'<n, and intersect in an S%” if m+ m'=n-+a. 
5. Show that every S%, is contained in an Sj, ,,. 
6. Show that every curve of order g is contained in a linear space of 
a number of dimensions not superior to g. 


165. The quadratic hypersurface. The equation 
i=n+1 k=n+1 
$(4) = >) > onary = 0, (4; = 4) qd) 
t (oil 


=1 


defines an S?_,, which we shall call a quadratic hypersurface or, 
more concisely, a guadric. For convenience we shall denote the 
surface by ¢. 


Any line px,= y,+ rz, (2) 
meets ¢ in two points corresponding to values of A given by the 


equation 
Dae +2 > dee cis MD tite = 0. (3) 
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Af > iY Se 0, the points y; and z; are harmonic conjugates with 
respect to the points in which the line (2) intersects ¢, and are called 
conjugate points. Therefore, if y, is fixed, any point on the locus 


a= 0 (4) 
is a harmonic conjugate of y, This locus is a hyperplane called 
the polar hyperplane of y; with respect to the quadric. 

If y; is also on the quadric, both roots of (3) are zero, and the 
line (2) touches the hypersurface in two coincident points at y,, 
or lies entirely on ¢. The polar (4) then becomes the tangent 
hyperplane, the locus of all lines tangent to ¢ at y, In no other 
case does the polar contain the point y,. 

It follows directly, either from the harmonic property or from 
equation (4), that if a point P is on the polar of a point Q, then 
@ is on the polar of P. 

More generally, let y; describe an S! defined by 


PY = YO bMmYP + oo AYE. ©) 
The polar hyperplanes are 
Dany + my P+ + + AYP) a= 0. 


Values of x, common to these hyperplanes satisfy the 7 +1 equations 


Duy a. = 9, (i=1, 2,.--,r+1) (6) 
and therefore form an S/_,_,. The two spaces S) and S/_,_, are 
conjugate polar spaces. Each point of one is conjugate to each 
point of the other. Conjugate polar lines in S, form a simple 
example. 

If the equation of the polar hyperplane is written in the form 


> = 0, 


t=n+1 
we have P= > Pade (7) 
t=1 
Let us consider first the case in which the determinant |a,|, 
which is the discriminant of (1), does not vanish. Then if the 
jnantities u, in (7) are replaced by zero, the equations have no 
solution. Therefore all possible values of y; give definite values of 
“4, which cannot all become zero. Again, equations (7), as they 
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stand, can be solved for y,, so that any assumed values of uw, deter- 
mine unique values of y, which cannot all be zero. Summing up, 
we have the theorem: 


If the discriminant of & does not vanish, every point of S, has a 
definite polar hyperplane, and every hyperplane in S, is the polar 
of a definite point. In particular, at every point of > there is a 
definite tangent plane. 


Consider now the case in which the discriminant |a,,| vanishes. 
There will then be solutions of the equations 
i=n+l1 
2 tuts = 0. (k=1, 2,---,n+1) (8) 
Any point whose codrdinates satisfy (8) lies on ¢, since its 
coérdinates satisfy the equation 


YMudlil = 0, 


and is called a singular point of ¢. 

Obviously, at a singular point the tangent hyperplane is indeter- 
minate, and in a sense any hyperplane through a singular point 
may be called a tangent hyperplane. 

Equation (3) shows that any line through a singular point cuts 
the quadric in two points coincident with the singular point, which 
is thus a double point of the quadric. It also appears from (3) 
that any point of ¢ may be joined to any singular point by a straight 
line lying entirely on ¢. 

Any point y; not a singular point has a definite polar hyperplane 


k=n+1 (i=n+41 
> { Stay. b= 0: 
k=1 i=1 


and since this may be written 


it passes through all the singular points. 

The number of the singular points of ¢ will depend upon the 
vanishing, or not, of the minors of |a,|. In the simplest case, in which 
|@,| vanishes but not all of its first minors vanish, equations (8) 
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have one and only one solution, and ¢ has one singular point. 
Therefore the quadric consists of oo”~* lines passing through the 
singular point. 

Suppose, more generally, the minors of |a,,| which contain n+ 2—r 
or more rows vanish, but that at least one minor with n +1 — +r rows 
does not vanish. The equations (8) then contain n—7r+1 inde- 
pendent equations, and the singular points therefore form an S/_,. 
The quadric is then said to be r-fold specialized. The number r is 
so chosen that a onefold specialized quadric has a single singular 
point, a twofold specialized quadric has a line of singular points, 
and so on. 

Any S/ which is determined by the S!_, of singular points and 
another point P on ¢ lies entirely on ¢. This follows from the fact 
that all points of the S! lie on some line through P and a singular 
point, and, as we have seen, these lines lie entirely on ¢. In par- 
ticular, if r= 2, the quadric consists of planes through a singular 
line; if r= 8, the quadric consists of spaces of three dimensions 
through a singular plane; and so forth. 

A group of +1 points which are two by two conjugate with 
respect to ¢ form a self-conjugate (n+1)-gon. There always exist 
such (n+1)-gons if the quadric is nonspecialized. This may be 
seen by extending the procedure used in § 92. By a change of 
coordinates the n+1 hyperplanes which are determined by each 
set of n-points in the (n+1)-gon may be used in place of the 
original hyperplanes z;=0. In the new coérdinates any point 
whose coordinates are of the form 2,=1, x,=0 (¢#k) has the 
hyperplane z,=0 for its polar. The equation of ¢ then becomes 

Gite Cy ee C.4 Ua = 0. (9) 

Now the vanishing of the discriminant and its minors denotes 
geometric properties which are independent of the codrdinates used. 
Hence we infer that for the general quadric all the coefficients ¢, 
differ from zero. If the quadric is r-fold specialized, it may be 
shown that equation (9) may still be obtained, but that r of 
the coefficients vanish. 

. If the quadric is general, by another change of codrdinates 
equation (9) may be put in the form 


Litazt+--- +2.,,= 0. (10) 
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EXERCISES 


1. Prove that all points of any S} through the S/_, of singular points 
have the same polar hyperplane, which passes through S}_,, and that, 
conversely, any hyperplane through the singular S;_, has for its pole 
any point of a certain S}. 

2. Show that for any quadric which is r-fold specialized, any tangent 
hyperplane at an ordinary point is tangent to the quadric at all points 
of an S! lying on ¢ and determined by the point of contact and the 
singular S!_,. 

3. Show that if ¢ is more than once specialized, any hyperplane is a 
tangent hyperplane at one or more of the points of the singular S}_,. 

4. Prove that every S/, through a point y, intersects ¢ in an S®, and 
intersects the polar hyperplane of y;inan S},_,, which is the polar hyper- 
plane of y; with respect to the S® , in the space Sj. 

5. Prove that if S/and S}_,_, are conjugate polar spaces, the tangent 
hyperplanes to ¢ at points of the intersections of @ with one of these 
are exactly the tangent hyperplanes of ¢ which pass through the other. 

6. Prove that any plane through the vertex of a hypercone inter- 
sects it in general in two straight lines, but that if n > 3, it may lie 
entirely on the hypercone. 


166. Intersection of a quadric by hyperplanes. Let ¢ be a quadric 

hypersurface in n-space with the equation 
Deut = 0. (i= Gy) (1) 

It is intersected by any hyperplane H in a quadric hypersurface ¢’ 
lying in H. To prove this we have simply to note that the equation 
of H may be taken as z,,,=0 without changing the form of (1). 

We proceed to determine the conditions under which @! is spe- 
cialized. If ¢' has a singular point P, any line in H through P 
intersects $', and therefore ¢, in two coincident points in P. There- 
fore, either H is tangent to ¢ at P, or P is a singular point of ¢. 
Conversely, if H is tangent to ¢ at a point P, or if H passes through 
a singular point P of ¢, then ¢! has a singular point at P. 

If ¢ is a nonspecialized quadric, the hyperplane H has at most 
one point of tangency. Hence: 

I. A nonspecialized quadric is intersected by any nontangent hyper- 
plane im a nonspecialized quadrie of one lower dimension, and is 
intersected by a tangent hyperplane in a once-specialized quadric 
with its singular point at the point of tangency. 1, ae 
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If the quadric ¢ is once specialized, having a singular point A, 
any hyperplane which is tangent to ¢ at a point B distinct from A 
is also tangent to ¢ at all points of the line 4B (Ex. 2, § 165). 
Hence: 


II. If the quadric $ has one singular point A, any hyperplane which 
does not pass through A intersects $ in a nonspecialized quadric of one 
lower dimension ; any hyperplane through A but not tangent at any 
other point intersects @ in a once-specialized quadric, with a singular 
point at A; and any hyperplane tangent along the line AB intersects 
f in a twice-specialized quadric with the line AB as a singular line. 


More generally, let ¢ be an r-fold specialized quadric containing 
a singular S/_,, which we shall call S. Any hyperplane meets S in 
an S/_, or else completely contains S. Moreover, if H is tangent to 
¢@ at some point P not in S, it is tangent at all points of the S! 
determined by P and 8, and therefore contains S. From these facts 
we have the following theorem: 

Il, If the quadric } is r-fold specialized, having a singular 
(r —1)-flat S, any hyperplane H not containing S intersects $ in an 
(r—1)-fold specialized quadrie whose singular (r—2)-flat ts the 
intersection of H and S; any hyperplane containing S but not tangent 
to p intersects ¢ in an r-fold specialized quadric whose singular 
(r —1)-flat is S; and any hyperplane tangent to at P intersects hin 
an (r+1)-fold specialized quadrie whose singular r-flat is determined 
by P and S. 


Consider, now, the intersection of ¢ and the two hyperplanes 


> 4%= 0, > oe:= 0, (2) 
which we shall call H, and H, respectively. H, intersects ¢ in a 
quadric ¢’ lying in S,_,, and H, intersects ¢/ in a quadric $", which 
lies in the S,_, formed by the intersection of H, and H,. Hence 
the common intersection of the quadric (1) and the hyperplanes (2) 
is a quadric of n — 3 dimensions lying in a space of m — 2 dimensions. 
This quadric is also the intersection of the quadric determined by 
¢ and H, and that determined by ¢ and H,,. 
This quadric may also be obtained as the intersection of ¢ and 
any two hyperplanes of the pencil 
> (a+ rb,) 2, = 0, (3) 


y- 
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in which there are in general two hyperplanes tangent to ¢ and 
fixing two points of tangency on ¢. Hence we have the theorem: 


IV. The intersection of a quadric surface p by an S)_, formed by 
two hyperplanes consists in general of an S, formed by the inter- 
section of two hypercones lying on >. The S®, has the property 
that any point on it may be joined to each of two fimed points on 
by straight lines lying entirely on >. 


Of course the fixed points and the straight lines mentioned do 
not in general belong to the S®,. 

We Shall examine this configuration more in detail for the case 
in which ¢ is not specialized, and shall assume the equation of ¢ 


in the form 3 i 
axe, (4) 
Then the condition that a hyperplane of the pencil (3) is 
Uta Ya+ Arad, + vw Y = 0. (5) 


If the roots of equation (5) are distinct, there are two tangent 
hyperplanes in the pencil (3), and we have the general case described 
in theorem IV. If the roots of (5) are equal, there is only one 
tangent hyperplane, and the corresponding hypercone on ¢ is not 
sufficient to determine the S®,, but must be taken with another 
hyperplane section. 

Finally, equation (5) may be identically satisfied. This happens 


pace Ya=0, Yas=0, Yv=0, - 
which express the facts that each of the hyperplanes H, and 4, 
given by equations (2) are tangent to ¢, and that the point of 
tangency of each lies on the other. Then any one of the hyper. 
planes of the pencil (3) is tangent to , and the point of tangency 
is a,+ Ab, so that the points of tangency lie on a straight line. 
The pencil of hyperplanes (3) consists, therefore, of the hyperplanes 
tangent to ¢ at the points of a straight line on ¢. Let us call this 
line A. Then all points on the S®, determined by ¢, H,, and JZ, 
may be joined to any point of 4 by means of a straight line lying 
on g. Let y; be a point on S®,. Then any point on the line joining 
y, to a point of h is a,+2b,+ py, The codrdinates of this point 
satisfy equations (2) and (4) by virtue of (6) and the hypothesi: 
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that y; satisfies these equations. Consequently in this case S®, is 
a specialized quadric with A as a singular line. 
Consider, now, the intersection of ¢ by an S!_, defined by the 


hyperplanes Sae,=0, Ybe,=0, Yex=0. (7) 


These determine with ¢ an S®,, which may also be determined 


as the intersection of ¢, and any three linearly independent hyper- 
planes of the bundle defined by 


> (a; + Ab; + me;)x,= 0. (8) 


Among these there are oo’ tangent hyperplanes. If the equation 
of ¢ is in the form (4), the tangent hyperplanes are given by values 
of X and yw, which satisfy the equation 


> (a+ Ab; + pe;)” = 0, (9) 
and the points of tangency of these hyperplanes are then a,+A0,+ yc,. 


These points of tangency therefore form an S®, or curve of second 
order lying on @q, and every point of the S”, which we are con- 


_ sidering may be joined to each point of this curve by a straight 


line on ¢. 

Equation (8) is identically satisfied when each of the hyper- 
planes (7) is tangent to ¢ and the points of tangency of each lies 
on the other two. Each hyperplane (8) is then a tangent hyper- 
plane, and the points of tangency are a,+6;+ we, where A, » are 
unrestricted. The bundle therefore consists of all hyperplanes 
whose points of tangency are the points of a plane lying on ¢. 
Therefore each point of the S®, is joined to each point of this 
special plane by lines lying on ¢ and on the S””,. Therefore the 
S®, is in this case a specialized quadric with that plane as a 
singular plane. 

Consider, now, the general case of the intersection of ¢ by the 
S'_, defined by the & hyperplanes 


daz, = 0. (i=1, 2,---, k) (10) 


This is an S®, ,, which may also be obtained as the intersection 


of ¢ and any & hyperplanes of the system 


> (CaP+ ya? + aa Ap 14) B= 0, «ib) 


in which there are generally oo*~? tangent hyperplanes. 
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In fact, if we limit ourselves to a nonspecialized ¢ and take its 
equation as (4), the condition that a hyperplane (11) should be 


tangent 1S SaP+ r,a?+ Bp deaie d,-0?) = 0, (12) 


and the points of tangency are then a{?+),a?+.-- +A,_,a®, 
where, of course, A, satisfy (12). These points form, therefore, a 
S®, on @, and any hypercone with its vertex on this Sf, passes 
through the S®,_, which we are discussing. We have, therefore, 
the theorem : 


V. The intersection of a nonspecialized quadric by an S!_, defined 
by k hyperplanes is an S,_, which, in general, has the property that 
each of its points may be joined to each point of a certain SP, on & 
by straight lines lying on ¢. 


According to this theorem we have on ¢ two spaces, S®,_, and 
S®,, such that each point of either is connected to each point of 
the other by straight lines on ¢. It is obvious that the condition 
must hold 22k=2n—1. 

If n= 8, the two spaces are S® and S®, each of which con- 
sists of a pair of points. If n=4, the two spaces are S® and 
S®, one of which is a curve of second order and the other a pair | 
of points. If n= 5, we have either an S{? connected by straight 
lines with an S®, or an S® connected in a similar manner with, 
another S®. 

In the first and last of the examples just given we have two» 
spaces of the same number of dimensions occupying with respect: 
to each other the special relation described in the theorem. In) 
order that this should happen, it is necessary that n—k—1=k—2;; 
n+1 

a 
that two quadric spaces of an equal number of dimensions should | 
so lie on the quadric ¢ that each point of one is connected with each i 
point of the other by straight lines on ¢. The number of dimen-- 
sions of these spaces is one less than half the number of dimensions: 
of the quadric. 

Returning to equation (12) we see that it is identically satisfied | 
when the hyperplanes (10) are each tangent to ¢ and the point} 
of tangency of each lies on each of the others. Then the system (11) )} 


whence k= 


Hence it is only in spaces of odd dimensions: 
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consists of hyperplanes tangent to ¢ at the points of an S!_, lying 
on ¢. The S®,_, determined by ¢ and (10) is then a k-fold spe- 
cialized quadric with the aforementioned S!_, as a singular locus. 

167. Linear spaces on a quadric. It is a familiar fact that.straight 
lines lie on a quadric in three dimensions. We shall generalize this 
property by determining the linear spaces which lie on a quadric 
in n dimensions. Let the quadric ¢ be given as in § 166, and let 
S! be a linear space defined by the n +1 equations 


PE, = YH rAyYyOH oo HA YTD, (1) 


The necessary and. sufficient condition that x, of (1) should lie 
on ¢ for all values of X, is that y, should satisfy the r+1 equations 


DD aushY M — 0) (= leer 1) (2) 


r(r+1) 
2 


and the - equations 


> D> 429 Y= 0, @#m), (,m=l, 2,---,r+4+1) (3) 
ane 


of which the first set express the fact that each point 7% is on ¢, 
and the second set say that each point is in the tangent hyper- 
plane to ¢ at each of the other points. 

Take any point B on ¢ and let 7, be the tangent hyperplane 
at B. Then 7, intersects ¢ in a specialized quadric S”,. Take B, 
any point on S®,. The line FZ then lies on ¢ by the conditions (2) 
and (3) and on S®.,, because S@., is specialized. The hyperplane 
T, tangent to ¢ at £ is also tangent to S®, and intersects the 
latter in an S®, which contains RFR. 7, will also contain other 
points of S®, if mn—3 >1; that is, n > 4. If this condition is met, 
take B in S®, but not in RR. The three points f, 2, & determine 
an S} which lies on ¢ by virtue of equations (2) and (3). 

The hyperplane 7Z,, which is tangent to ¢ at &, is also tan- 
gent to S®, and aoe ee it in an S®, which contains Sj. It will 
contain other points of S®, if n—4 > 2; that is, n>6. If this 
condition is met we may take another point, #, on this S, but 
“not on S!. The four points #, 2, 2, 4 now determine an Sj which 
‘is on ¢ by the conditions (2) and (3). 

This process may be continued as long as the condition for the 
value of n found at each step is met. Suppose we have determined 
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in this way an S!_, lying on ¢ by means of r points, the tangent 
hyperplanes at which have in common with ¢ an S,_, contain- 


ing S'_,. If n—r—1>r-—-1, that is, if r<t this S®,_, has 


n—r—-1 


points which are not on S/_,. Take 2,,, one such point. It deter- 
mines with S!_, an S! lying on ¢. The process may be continued as 


long as r < y but not longer. Since the dimensions of the quadric ¢ 


Pit —1 
are n —1, we shall write the condition for 7 as r 2 ree and state 
the theorem: 


I. A nonspecialized quadric contains linear spaces of any number 
of dimensions equal to or less than half the number of dimensions of 
the quadric, but contains no linear space of greater dimensions. 


To find how many such linear spaces lie on the quadric, we notice 
that the point R may be determined in «”~* ways, the point £& in 
o"-? ways, and so on until finally the point P,, is determined 
in o"~"-' ways. The r+1 points may therefore be chosen in 


ways; but since in any S’, r+1 points may eo ae oke in 


ey 2 2] 
o”*+) ways, the total number of S! on the quadric is oo i ae 


The number of S! which pass through a fixed point may be 
determined by noticing that with & fixed, the r points B,--., P 


r+1 
: : "(Qn—r— : 
may be determined in 7 ; ¥. ways, and that in any S! the r 


points may be chosen in o” ways, so that the number of different 
5 (an— 8r—8) 


S! through a point is oo” . We sum up am te theorem : 


S, of 


II, Upon a nonspecialized quadric there exist co 7H @n—ar—2) 


5@n— 8r—8) 


which « pass through any fixed point on the quadric. 


If n is odd, the greatest value of r is ~~~, and there are 


oof’) linear spaces of these dimensions on the quadric; if n is 


_ n—2 : 
even, ‘the greatest value of r is ,» and there are oo #"“+® linear 


fd 


spaces of these dimensions on the quadric. 

Let us consider more in detail the case in which n is odd, and 
let us place n=2p+1. We shall limit ourselves to a non- 
specialized quadric ¢ and shall write its equation in the form 


2 2 2 2 | 
thy Uy he + eo Us ee ee ae we tenis (4) 


j 
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as may be done without loss of generality. The linear space of 
the largest number of dimensions on td is then S!, and its equations 
may be written 


U =4,% +4.% +:---+a, pti p4y 
Uy = AyT PAg%, +ee- + “, partoai (5) 
Uy 41 = 41, 1% F 402% + * eae p+i pty 


where the coefficients satisfy the relations 


t=pt1 
a=, (earl 2,---,p+1) 
i=1 
i=pt+l (6) 
> 4a4a= 9 (k#1=1, 2,--., p +1) 
i=1 


In fact, any S) is defined by p +1 linear equations connecting the 
variables u, and'z,, and these equations may be put in the form (5), 
provided no one of the variables wu, is missing from the equations. 
But if one of these variables is missing, it is clear that the S/ cannot 
lie on (5). The conditions (6) are found by direct substitution 
from (5) in (4). 

As a consequence of equations (6), the determinant |a,|=+1,* 
and we may divide the S! into two families, according to the value 
of this determinant. Hence we have the theorem: 


III. On a nonspecialized quadric of dimensions 2p in a space of 
odd dimensions 2p+1 there are two families of linear spaces of 
dimensions p. 


Now the equations of any one S! on (4) may be written by a 
proper choice of codrdinates without changing the form of (4), as 


UB gG=I1, 2,-++,p+1) (7) 


+ 


In fact, we have simply to make a change of codrdinates by 
which the right-hand members of equations (5) are taken equal to 
x; and then to drop the primes. 

Consider, then, the intersection of (7) with any S! whose equations 


“are in the form (5) with |a,|=e, wheree=+1. Then (5) is of the 


* Scott’s ‘Theory of Determinants,”’ p. 157. 
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same family as (7) when e=1, and is of the opposite family when 


e=—1. The condition for the intersection of the two Ss) is 
Ginml” as IO Lipari 
a pW = oy 
21 22 2,p+1 
= 0. (8) 
G41,1 41,2 oper e ? 


If p is odd, equation (8) is satisfied* always when e=—1, but 
is not satisfied when e=1 unless other relations than (6) exist 
between the coefficients. If p is even, equation (8) is always satis- 
fied when e =1, but is not satisfied in general when e=—1. Hence 
we have the theorem: 


IV. If p is an odd number, two linear spaces S! of opposite families 
on a quadrie in a space of 2p+1 dimensions always intersect, and 
two S! of the same family do not in general intersect. If p is an even 
number, two S! of the same family always intersect, and two S) of 
opposite families do not in general intersect. 


It is easily shown that any point F on ¢ eth be given the coor- 
dinates u,=0, 2,=0, (@=1, 2)---, p), U,,,: 2,,;=1: 1 without 
changing the form of the equation (4). The tangent hyperplane 7, 


at F is then u,,,—2,,,=9, and its intersection with ¢ is the SY_, 


2 2 2 2 2 
thse Ug ch is 900, = Ty ees — ele ia) 


Any point 2 on this locus may be given the codrdinates u,= 0, 
n= 0, @=1, 2,---, p—1), ura, a: y= 121:1:1> Therine 
LF, is then on ¢. The tangent hyperplane to ¢ at B is then 


= eee 2) @ 
U,+ Uy 41— %— Ly 4,= 0 and intersects Sf_, in the S_, 


2 2 2 2 2 2 
Up+Ug+es> aU, 24 — 2a i ee _ 


Any point & on this locus can now be given the codrdinates u,= 0, 


z,=0, @=1, 2,---,p—2), U,_y2U,t W442 B43 fem MeSiec 
and the S} determined by the thred points #, B, - lies on @ and 
has the ae WH SU SHH =a = 0, u, _= 2 


Uy = Upr Up 41 = Ly 


* Scott, ‘Theory of Determinants,”’ p. 234. 
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Proceeding in this way we may show that any Si(k <p) lying 
on ¢ can be given the equations 


(ge spy =i Ve 


Upp = %_»~= 9, 


(9) 


ip —k+1 — Up—e4y 
Upa1 = 2p 41) 
without changing the form of equation (4). 

Any Sj on ¢ has, as we have seen, the equations (5), and if it 
also contains all points of (9), its equations reduce to the form 


Uy Beige Py ear Oy gt by 
Ue oe aie 8 Si Og gy gs 
(10) 
Uy x4) Lyk. 
eS p40 


where the coefficients satisfy conditions similar to (6) and 


ay pee 
|ay,|= Cnet ia hivcrmitac erst, Weiayll bf 
Mga 2” Ok pak 


Without change of the form of equation (4) or (9) any one of 
these S’ can be given the equations 


t t 


In fact, we have simply to make a change of variables by which 
the right-hand members of equations (10) become z, and then to 
drop the primes. 

The S! given by (12) will intersect any S! given by (10) always 
in the points of S! given by (9). In order that (12) and (10) 
should intersect in some other point not in Sj, it is necessary and 


_ sufficient that 
a,,—1 wae Gy Sy 


I 
= 


(18) 


a 
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Now if p—k is an odd number, equation (13) is always satis- 
fied when e=1; and if p—k is an even number, it is always satisfied 
when e=—1. Further, we notice that if (12) and (10) have in 
common a point P which is outside of S{, they have in common 
the Si, determined by Sj, and P; and since (12) and (10) are on 4, 
this S/,, is on ¢. Moreover, p—k is odd if p is odd and k even 
or if p is even and k odd, and p—k is even if both p and & are 
odd or if both p and & are even. 

From this we have the following results: 

1. If p is odd and two S/ of the same family intersect in an S; 
where & is even, they intersect in at least an S/,,. 

2. If p is odd and two S! of opposite families intersect in an Sj 
where k is odd, they intersect in at least an Sj,,. 

3. If p is even and two S/ of the same family intersect in an S{ 
where k is odd, they intersect in at least an S{,,. 

4. If p is even and two S/ of opposite families intersect in an Sj 
where & is even, they intersect in at least an S{,,. 

This may be put into the following theorem, with reference also 
to theorem IV: 


V. If p is odd, two S) of the same family do not in general inter- 
sect, but may intersect in an S! where k is odd; and two S! of opposite 
Families intersect in general in a point, but may intersect in an S! where 
k is even. If p is even, two S! of the same family intersect in general 
in a single point, but may intersect in an S, where k is even ; and two 
S! of opposite families do not in general intersect, but may intersect in 
an Sj, where k is odd. 


If in equations (10) we take k= p—1, they reduce to 
Qs U; =f, (t= 2, 3,---, p +1) 
with a,,=e=+1. Hence we have the theorem: 
VI. Through any S!_, on & go two S!, one of each family. 


More generally the number of independent coefficients in (10) is 


known from the theory of determinants to be (P=) - AA). 
Hence we have the theorem: 


VII. Through any Sj on $ go w8®-Y-*-Y S! of each family. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Show that if S lies on ¢ it must lie in its reciprocal polar space. 


From that deduce the condition r= 1 . 


—— (2n —8r— 2) 


r+1 
2. Prove that there are o ? Si on # by determining the 
number of solutions of equations (2) and (3), remembering that each of 
the r +1 points may be taken arbitrarily on S!. 


Rabe oy es 8r—k-8) 


3. Show that through every Sj lying on ¢ there pass 00 ao S} 
which lie on the quadric (x <r= =o 

168. Stereographic projection of a quadric in S, upon S!_,. Let ¢ 
be a quadric hypersurface of dimensions n —1 in S,, = pax hyper- 
plane in S,, so that = is an S/_,, and O any point on ¢. Straight 
lines through O intersect ¢@ and = in general in one point each, 
and set up, therefore, a point correspondence of ¢ and = which 
in general is one-to-one. There are, however, on both ¢ and = 
exceptional points. On ¢ the point O is exceptional, since lines 
through O and no other point of ¢ lie in the tangent hyperplane 
at O, the intersection of which, with %, is an S!_, which we shall 
call 3. Hence O corresponds to any point of 7. On = the points 
in which the straight lines on ¢ through O intersect = are excep- 
tional, since each of these points corresponds to an entire straight 
line on ¢. These straight lines are the intersections of ¢ (S®,) 
and the tangent hyperplane (S/_,) at O, and therefore intersect 
> (S!_,) in an S®, which we shall call . Evidently Q lies in 7. 

These statements, which are geometrically evident, may be verified 
by the use of codrdinates. Let x,: 2,:--+-+:2%,,, be coordinates of a 


point in S,, and let wrt arpess +22,,.= 0 (1) 
be the equation of ¢. Without loss of generality we may take O 


as 0:0:---:¢:1 and the equation of = as 2,= 0. 
The equations of a straight line through O and any point P 


of ¢ are, then, pX, =0+4+)z, 
pX,1=0+ Az,_1» o) 


p- nai ee Coa 
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and OP meets = in the point Q, obtained by placing X,= 0 in (2). 
This determines , and the codrdinates of Y are found to be 

Eis Ente ee DE 098, Sea ole ie, 0 0 Pia oe 
where &, are coordinates of points in =, and 2, are codrdinates of 
points on ¢. Since 2, satisfy equation (1) we may write the 
relation between P and its projection Q in the form 


pr, = orcas 


PT, 1 = €,-1E ns (3) 
P(t, + B41) = ERs 
p(t, — AD eee Sock > Aru Le 

Equations (3) show that to a definite point P corresponds a 
definite point @, except that the point O gives an indeterminate Q 
on the locus &,=0, which is, therefore, the equation of 7 in &. 
Also any point @ corresponds to a definite point P, except that 
any point in the locus &,=0, €?+ &?+.---+&?_,=0 gives an inde- 
terminate point P, but such that P and Q lie on a straight line 
through 0. Therefore 

E=0, &+8+---+E1,=0 (4) 
are the equations which define the quadric O. We may note that 
any point Y which is on 7 but not on OQ gives the definite point O. 

Any Sj which lies on ¢ projects into an S/ on >. For the 
equations pu; = t+ AwOp oe. + ret 
become by the transformation (3) 

pE AEM + WEP $e + EO, 

- An Sj on ¢ intersects the tangent hyperplane at O in an S/_, which 
projects into an S{_, in =. But all points of the tangent hyper- 
plane project into points on Q, and therefore this S{_, lies entirely 
on (. Therefore we say: 

I. By stereographic projection any linear space Sj lying on a quad- 
ric hypersurface in a space of n dimensions is brought into corre- 
spondence with a linear space S{_, lying on a quadrie surface 0 in 
a space of n—2 dimensions. 


This being proved, let us consider the case in which n is an odd 
number 2p+1. Then ¢ is of dimensions 2 p, and 2 is of dimensions 
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2p—2. On ¢ there exist linear spaces S! which project into linear 
spaces of the same number of dimensions, which we call ¥/, since 
they are in =. Any two =/ intersect in at least a point, since they 
lie in a space of 2p dimensions ($164). If that point of inter- 
section is not on Q, it corresponds to an intersection of the two S! on 
¢, since outside of O any point of = corresponds to a definite point 
of ¢. If, however, the intersection of two =} lies on Q, the two 
corresponding S! on ¢ do not in general intersect. In fact, the in- 
tersection of two =/ on © simply means that a straight line from 
O in the tangent hyperplane at O meets each of the two correspond- 
ing S). Since we are talking of two S! in general, their intersection 
in the tangent hyperplane at O may be considered as exceptional, 
so that we have the theorem: 


II. If two S! on the quadric intersect, the corresponding S!_, on 
the quadrie Q do not in general intersect ; and if two S! on > do not 
intersect, their corresponding S!_, on Q in general intersect in a point. 


In a similar manner the question of the intersections of linear 
spaces S’_, on an S$?_, may be reduced to the question of the inter- 
section of two S/_, on an S}?_,, and eventually to the intersection 
of two S! on an SY; that is, of two straight lines on a quadric sur- 
face in ordinary three space. 

We may, accordingly, divide the S/ on ¢ into two families, accord- 
ing as they correspond by this successive projection to the two 
families of generators on an ordinary quadric surface. From 
theorem II, however, it is evident that we have the same classi- 
fication as that made algebraically in § 167; for it follows that 
two S! of the same family do or do not intersect according as p is 
even or odd, and two S/ of opposite families do or do not intersect 
according as p is odd or even. Exceptions may, of course, occur, 
as has been shown in § 167. 

Let us consider now the intersection of ¢ by any hyperplane 

ax, +40, + 2° $42, Gone = 0, 
which passes or does not pass through the center of projection 0, 
according as ia,+a,,, is or is not 0. The intersection with ¢ is 
an S®, which projects upon = into a =®.,, with the equation 


(ta, + q+ Aa = 2 ae:5.— re 2 Aaa ea 2 
—(ta,— 4,4.) &= 0. 
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This is in general a =, which contains ©, but if za,+a,,,=9, 
it splits up into the hyperplane 7 and a general hyperplane y. 
Hence the theorem: 

Tf an S®, upon & does not pass through O, it projects into a quadric 
in = which contains 1; if an S®, on > does pass through O, it projects 
into a hyperplane in & together with the hyperplane mr. 


EXERCISES 
1. Show that any S%, on ¢ not passing through O projects into a 3%, 
in 3% which intersects 7 in a 3%,_, contained in 0. 


2. Show that any S‘_, not passing through O intersects ¢ in an S?!, 
which projects into a 32'., which passes 7 times through Q. 


169. Application to line geometry. Since line codrdinates con- 
sist of six homogeneous variables connected by a quadratic rela- 
tion, a straight line in ordinary space may be considered as a point 
on a quadric surface in an S,. We shall proceed to interpret in line 
geometry some of the general results we have obtained. In so 
doing we shall, to avoid confusion, designate a point, line, and plane 
in S, by the symbols S{, S{, S}, respectively, reserving the words 
“point,” “line,” and “plane” for the proper configurations in S,. 
Let ¢ be the quadric whose equation is the fundamental relation 
connecting the codrdinates of a straight line. Then an S/ on ¢ is a 
straight line, an S’ on ¢ is a pencil of straight lines, and an S/ on } 
is either a bundle of lines or a plane of lines. These statements are 
established by comparing the analytical conditions for pencils and 
bundles of lines given in § 131 with those for S{ and S! on ¢. 

The two families of S} on ¢ are easily distinguished, the one 
consisting of lines through a point, the other of lines in a plane. 
It is evident that two S} of the same family intersect in an S$’, for 
two bundles of lines or two planes of lines have always one line in 
common. On the other hand, a bundle of lines and a plane of 
lines do not in general have a line in common; that is, two S! of 
different families do not in general intersect. If, however, a point 
of lines and a plane of lines have one line in common, they will 
have a pencil in common; that is, if two S) of different families 
on intersect in an Sj, they intersect in an S'. This is in accord 
with theorem V, § 167. 
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A linear line complex is an S{ formed by the intersection of ¢ 
and an Sj. If the S{ is tangent to ¢, the complex is special and con- 
sists of oo” S| joining the points of the complex to a fixed S’. The 
special linear complex in line geometry consists, therefore, of «? 
pencils of lines containing a fixed line. 

A linear line congruence consists of an S formed by the inter- 
section of ¢ and two S{. Therefore it consists in general of lines 
each of which belongs to two pencils containing, respectively, one of 
two fixed lines. When the two fixed lines intersect, the congru- 
ence splits up into a bundle of lines and a plane of lines, with a 
pencil in common., That suggests the theorem that on ¢, if the 
two fixed S) connected with a congruence SY lie on an S' of , the 
SY splits up into two S; of different families intersecting in this S!. 

A linear series is an S® determined by the intersection of ¢ and 
three S{. From the general theory we see that the series consists 
of oo’ lines, each of which lies in a pencil containing’ each of oo 
fixed lines. It therefore consists in general of oo’ lines intersecting 
another oo’ lines. We leave to the student the task of considering 
the special cases of a line series. 

A linear complex 


AX, + Agate? + Any Mare 0 (1) 


is fully determined by the ratios a,:a,:-+---+:4a,,,, which may be 
taken as the codrdinates of the complex, and we may have a 
geometry in which the line complex is the element. 

The quantities a,: a,:+-+-:4a,,, are also the codrdinates of a point 
in S,, which is the pole of the hyperplane (1). Therefore the 
point a, is not on the quadric ¢ unless the complex is special. An 
S! in S, is therefore a line complex. The lines of the complex a, 
correspond to the points in which the polar (1) of the point a, 
intersects ¢. If S% is on ¢, the complex is special and may be 
replaced by its axis so as not to contradict the previous statement 
that an S! on ¢ is a straight line. In fact, if the equation of ¢ is 
taken as ySe= 0, the codrdinates of a special complex and of its 
axis are the same. 

Consider now two complexes a, and 8, as two points 5S; in S,. 
They are said to be in involution if each Sj lies on the polar plane of 
the other. From this it follows at once that if one of the complexes 
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is special, its axis is a line of the other; so that if both are special, 
their axes intersect, and conversely. In case neither complex is 
special, the Sj defined by a, and 6, are not lines in S,, and we must 
look for other geometric properties of complexes in involution. 

In S, the codrdinates a; and 6; have a dualistic significance. On 
the one hand, they are codrdinates of two Sj; on the other hand, 
they are codrdinates of two hyperplanes, the polars of these points. 
The two S/ determine a pencil of S/ which lie in an S{, and the two 
hyperplanes a pencil of hyperplanes which have an Sj in common. 
The pencil of S/ contains two Sj on ¢, and the pencil of hyperplanes 
contains two hyperplanes tangent to ¢. It is then evident that 
two complexes are in involution when the two Sj in S, which represent 
them are harmonic conjugates with respect to the quadric $, or, what 
is the same thing, when the two hyperplanes defining the com- 
plexes are harmonic conjugates to the two tangent hyperplanes to 
¢ which are contained in the pencil defined by the two complexes. 

It is clear that in any pencil of complexes the relation between 
a complex and its involutory complex is one-to-one. 

If we consider a fixed complex a,, all complexes in involution to 
it are represented by points in an S{, which is the polar hyperplane 
of a; with respect to ¢. 

This relation can be generalized. Let Sj be a linear space of 
points in S,, and let S{_, be the conjugate polar space with respect 
to $, so that any point in Sj is the harmonic conjugate with respect 
to ¢ of any point in S{_,. We have, then, two series of complexes, 
each of which is in involution with each one of the other series. 
The points in which 8; intersect ¢ are special complexes. Their 
axes, therefore, must lie in each of the complexes in S/_,, as has 
been shown above. In other words, the axes of the special complexes 
of one series are the straight lines common to the complexes of the 
involutory series, and conversely. The proof of the converse is left 
to the student. 

For example, consider the pencil of complexes a; + 0, in invo- 
lution with the series of complexes ¢,+A/d;+ p/e,+v'f, The pencil 
of complexes have in general a congruence of straight lines in 
common, and these are the axes of the special complexes of the 
series. On the other hand, the series of complexes have in general 
two lines in common which are the axes of the special complexes 
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of the pencil. Again, consider the bundles of complexes a,+b,+ yc, 
and e,+A/f+ w/g, in involution. The complexes of either bundle 
have in common the oo’ straight lines of a regulus which are the 
axes of the special complexes of the other bundle. 

Any collineation of S, is a transformation of 8, by which a 
linear line complex goes into a linear line complex, and any linear 
series of complexes goes into another such series. If, in addition, 
the quadric ¢ is transformed into itself, straight lines in S, are 
transformed into straight lines, and any S! on ¢ is transformed 
into another S} on ¢. But as there are two systems of Sj on 4, 
the transformation may transform an Sj either into one of the same 
system or into one of the other system. In the first case, points 
in Sj are transformed into points; in the second case, points in S, 
are transformed into planes. We have, accordingly, the theorem: 


A collineation in S, which leaves the quadric ¢ unaltered is either 
a collineation or a correlation in S,. 


EXERCISES 


1. Discuss oriented circles in a plane as points on a quadric in S. 


2. Discuss oriented spheres in ordinary space as points on a quadric 
in Sz: 


170. Metrical space of n dimensions. We have been considering 
spaces in which a point is defined by the ratios of homogeneous 
variables. We may, however, consider equally well a space in 
which the point is defined directly by n coérdinates u,, w,, +++, Uy 
and where the equations are not homogeneous. All equations may 
be made homogeneous, however, by placing 


z iz ne 
Use uy 25 AR (1) 


The discussion is then reduced to the homogeneous case, but 
the use of ¢ as the n+1s¢ codrdinate emphasizes the unique char- 
acter of that codrdinate. In fact, when t=0, some or all of the 
original coérdinates become infinite. This enables us to handle 
infinite values of the original coérdinates. Such sets of values 
may be distinguished from each other by the ratios of z,, so that 


Q,:a,:+++:4,:0 
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is said to define a definite point at infinity. We have, therefore, 
a special case of projective space with a unique hyperplane ¢ = 0. 

We may define a distance in a manner analogous to that used 
in three dimensions, by the equation 


=(ul— uy? +(uh—u,)?+ +++ +(ul —u,)%, (2) 
or, in homogeneous form, 
_ (mt — ut!) + (ut — ut 4 .+++(ult—u,t')? 3 
Pt! fs ( ) 


From this it appears that the distance between two points can be 
infinite only if ¢ or ¢’ is zero. Conversely, with the exception noted 
below, a point for which ¢=0 is at an infinite distance from any 
point for which ¢’# 0. Therefore t= 0 is called the hyperplane at 


infinity. 
On the hyperplane at infinity the codrdinates are projective 
codrdinates in S,_, defined by the ratios x,:2,:---:2,. 


An exception to the statement that =e on the hyperplane at 
infinity are at an infinite distance from points not on that hyper- 
plane occurs for points on the locus 

t=0, a2taj+-.-+27=0, (4) 
since the distance of any point on this locus from any other point 
is indeterminate. This locus, which is an S?_,, or a quadric hyper- 
surface in the hyperplane at infinity, is called the absolute. 

The following properties of metrical space are such obvious 
generalizations of those of three-dimensional space that a mere 
statement of them is sufficient. 

A hypersphere is the locus of points equidistant from a fixed 
point. Its equation is 


(4, a,)°+(#,— a, + +++ +(a2—a, r= 7", (5) 
and it is obvious that all hyperspheres contain the absolute, but 
no other point at infinity. 

A straight line may be defined by the equations 
%,—a, «,—a, L,— a 


; SRT EO EE Seas 2, (6) 


pl 2 n 


This line meets the hyperplane at infinity in the point Us loses «ate 


Hence, through any point in space go oo"~" lines distinguished by 
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the ratios of the quantities J; We say that these quantities deter- 
mine the direction of the line, direction being that property which 
distinguishes between straight lines through the same point. 

Two lines with the same direction meet the hyperplane at 
infinity in the same point and are called parallel. Two lines with 
directions /; and /{ meet the hyperplane at infinity in two points 
with codrdinates 7; and /!, and the straight line connecting these 
two points meets the absolute in two points such that the cross 
ratio of the four points is 


LU+ 0+ --- +400! 

VGEELS.- FP V/U 1P Ee. +17 
We shall define this as the cosine of the angle between the two 
lines; namely, ee 


In particular two lines are Seaae when 
LU+UU+---4+11/=0. 
A line meets the absolute when, and only when, 
24 ]27+...+/77=0. 

In that case the distance between any two points on the line is 
zero, and the line is a minimum line. Through any point of space 
go, then, oo”~? minimum lines forming a hypercone of «"~? points. 

A tangent hyperplane to a hypersphere intersects it in oo"~* lines, 
and since the sphere contains the absolute these are minimum lines. 

Any hyperplane 

AE, + Av, + +++ +4,0,+ A, 6= 0 
meets ¢ = 0 in the locus 
At,+ A 0,+++++4,2,= 9, 
which is a hyperplane in the S,_, defined by t= 0. It is tangent 
to the absolute when y= 0. 

Hyperplanes satisfying this condition are minimum hyperplanes ; 
all others are ordinary hyperplanes. 

The intersection of an ordinary hyperplane with ¢=0 has a pole 
with respect to the absolute whose codrdinates are a,: a,: +++: 4,, 
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and any straight line with the direction a,: a,:--+-: 4, is said to be 
perpendicular to the hyperplane. In fact, from the definition of 
perpendicular lines already given, this line is perpendicular to any 
line in the hyperplane, and conversely. 

Two hyperplanes are perpendicular when the pole of the trace 
at infinity of either contains the pole of the trace of the other. 
Therefore the condition for two perpendicular hyperplanes is 

a,b.+ ab,+ +» +a,),=0. 

It follows that the x hyperplanes 

2,=0, 2,=0,---, 2,=0 
are mutually perpendicular hyperplanes intersecting at 0. Through 
O or any point of space pass an infinite number of such mutually 
orthogonal hyperplanes; for, as seen in § 165, we may find in t= 0 
an infinite number of codrdinate systems such that the absolute 
retains the form >= 0, and the lines drawn from 0 to the points 
x;= 0, x,# 0 (k #7) determine the hyperplanes required. 

In this way any ordinary hyperplane may be made the plane 
z,=0. The codrdinates in this hyperplane are 2,: x,:---:2,_,:t 
and its absolute is ¢=0, af+aj+---+2?2 ,=0. 

Therefore the geometry in any ordinary hyperplane differs from 
that in the original space only in the number of the dimensions. 

Two linear spaces, S) and S/, are said to be completely parallel 
if they intersect only at infinity and if the section of .S) at infinity 
is completely contained in the section of Sr at infinity (7,=r,). 
Since the section of S/ at infinity is an S! _,, it is necessary that 
S,,and S;, should lie in an S7 ,,._¢,-1)= Si41 (theorem IV, § 164). 
Moreover, if we take r, points in the S) 1 at infinity, one other 
point not at infinity in S/, and r,—7r,+1 points not at infinity in 
Ss we have r,+ 2 points to determine an ae yz Therefore, 


’ 


If two linear spaces S, and S! (r,=7,) are completely parallel, they 
lie in an S;,, and completely determine it. 


Consider now two spaces, 5! and St, (r,=7,,.)) which do not in- 
tersect (7,+7,<). They determine in the hyperplane at infinity 
two nonintersecting spaces, S/_, and Sy. If we take r, points in 
S/-1 and r, points in S!_,, we determine, by means of these points, 


an 57 +r,-1 in the hyperplane at infinity which contains both Se 
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and S!_,. By means of this S, S) 4r,-1 and one other point in S! not 
at infinity, we determine an s! +r, Which contains 5S! because it 
contains r,+1 of its points, and is parallel to S! since the inter- 
section wile infinity of S! is completely contained in that of S. 4 


Hence, 


If SD and S. are two nonintersecting linear spaces with r,=r,, it 
ts possible to pass a linear space S) +r, through S) parallel to S,. 


It is obviously possible to define as partially parallel two linear 
spaces which intersect at infinity and nowhere else. This would 
lead to a series of theorems of which those in § 158 are examples, 
but we shall not pursue this line of investigation. 

Two linear spaces will be defined as completely perpendicular 
when each straight line in one is perpendicular to each straight 
line of the other. If S/ and SS. are aes linear spaces intersecting 
the hyperplane at infinity i in a _, and S/ _,, respectively, it follows 
that the necessary and sufficient condition that Sr should be com- 
pletely perpendicular to S/, is that S!_, should lie in the conjugate 
polar space of S/_, with respect to the absolute, when, of course, 
S7-1 Will also lie in the conjugate polar space of S! _, with respect 
to the absolute. 

Now the conjugate polar space of S/ in S{_, (the hyperplane at 
infinity) is, by § 165, S{_,_,. If S) is given, its intercept on the 
plane at infinity S’_, is determined, and the reciprocal polar space 
S/_,,-1 is also uniquely determined. One other point in finite 
space then determines with this S/_, _, an S|_, which is completely 
perpendicular to the given S’. Hence the theorem. 


Through any point in space one and only one S/_, can be passed 
which is completely perpendicular to a given S|). Any linear space 
contained in S!_ is then completely perpendicular to any linear space 
in S!. 

It is possible to define as partially perpendicular, spaces each 
of which contains a straight line perpendicular to the other, as in 
§ 166, but we shall not do this. 

Let us consider the stereographic projection of a hypersphere upon 
a hyperplane. Here we have merely to use the results of § 168, 
interpreting the quadric ¢ as a hypersphere, and the plane 2,,,= 
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as the hyperplane at infinity in S,. Then 7 is the hyperplane at 
infinity in S,_,, and © is the absolute. We have at once the theorem : 


By the stereographic projection of a hypersphere in S, upon a 
hyperplane S,_,, hyperplanar sections of $ go into hyperplanes or 
hyperspheres of S,_, according as the hyperplanar sections of $ do or 
do not contain the center of projection. 


A collineation in S, by which ¢ is invariant gives a point trans- 
formation on ¢ by which hyperplanar sections go into hyperplanes. 
There is a corresponding transformation in S,_, by which a hyper- 
plane or a hypersphere goes into either a hyperplane or a hypersphere. 
If the collineation in S, leaves O as well as ¢ invariant, hyper- 
planes of S,_, are transformed into hyperplanes, and the transfor- 
mation is a collineation. But the transformation in S, leaves the 
tangent hyperplane at O unchanged, and therefore the correspond- 
ing transformation in S,_, leaves the absolute unchanged. Hence, 


Collineations in S, which leave @ and the point O on unchanged 
determine collineations in S,_, which leave the absolute unchanged and 
which are therefore metrical transformations. 

Collineations in S, which leave } but not O unchanged determine 
point transformations in S,_, by which hyperspheres go into hyper- 
spheres, a hyperplane being considered a special case of a hypersphere. 


We have used in § 168 one set of codrdinates (2;) for the points 
of ¢, and another set (&,) for the points of S,_,, but clearly the 
coordinates 2, may also be used to determine points in S,_,. 

We shall have, then, for the points of S,_,.+1 homogeneous 
coordinates connected by a quadratic relation, and such that a 
linear equation between them represents a hypersphere with the 
hyperplane as a special case. Each of the coédrdinates x, equated 
to zero represents a hypersphere. We may, accordingly, call them 
(x +1)-polyspherical codrdinates of the points of S,_, They are a 
generalization of the pentaspherical coérdinates of S, We say: 


Projective cordinates of points on a hypersphere in S, are poly- 
spherical codrdinates of points on an S,_, into which the hypersphere 
is stereographically projected. Collineations of S, which leave the 
hypersphere invariant are linear transformations of the polyspherical 
coordinates of S,,_,. 
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171. Minimum projection of S, upon S,_,. Consider in S,, with 
nonhomogeneous metrical codrdinates, the minimum hypercone 


(@%,- a,)*+ @,— a,)* + “ay oo Ee a,)°= 0. q@) 
The section of this by the hyperplane z,=0 is 
(@,- a,)’ + (@,—4,)°+ eo anh — a, erat a, =e 0, (2) 


which is a hypersphere in the S,_, defined by z,=0. We say that 
the vertex a; of the minimum hypercone (1) in S, is projected min- 
imally into the hypersphere (2) in S,_,. Obviously, in order that 
the hypersphere (2) should be real the vertex of (1) must be imag- 
inary. More exactly the coefficients a, a, +++, 4, _, must be real and 
a, pure imaginary. 

The codrdinates of the vertex of a hypercone in S, are then 
essentially elementary codrdinates (§ 146) of a hypersphere in S._,, 
but the radius of the sphere is za, instead of a,. Let us, however, 
introduce into S, polyspherical codrdinates based upon n + 2 hyper- 
spheres. The coordinates of the vertex of a hypercone in S, and, 
consequently, of a hypersphere in S,_, are then n+ 2 homogeneous 
coordinates connected by a quadratic relation. They are therefore 
higher sphere codrdinates of oriented hyperspheres in S,_,. But 
we have seen that the polyspherical codrdinates in S,, are projec- 
tive codrdinates of points on a hypersphere in S,,,. We have, 
therefore : 


The projective codrdinates of a point on a hypersphere in 8,,, 
become, by stereographic projection, the n +2 polyspherical codrdinates 
of a point in S,, and, by further minimum projection, the higher sphere 
coérdinates of a hypersphere in S,_,. 


We have in this way obtained a geometric construction by which, 
for example, oriented spheres in S, may be brought into a one- 
to-one relation with points on a hypersphere in S,. 


EXERCISES 


1. Show analytically that a point a,:a,:---:2,,, on the hyper- 
- sphere #2? + #2 +---+22,,=0 in S, projects by the double projection 
of the text into the hypersphere (ix, + % 41) (7+ +++ + &-2)— 2%,& 
a laa 2 gos n—2 + (tt, —Xy 41) = 0 in > aa 
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2. Establish the following relations between S,, S,, and S,, @ being 


a hypersphere in S: 


Ss 


A point on ¢. 

A hyperplane sec- 
tion of ¢. 

A section of @ bya 
tangent hyperplane. 

A minimum line 
on ¢. 

A minimum plane 
on ¢. 

A section of @ by 
any S{. 

A minimum curve 


on ®¢. 


Sphere geometry : 


S, 


A point. 
A sphere. 


A point sphere. 

A minimum line. 

A minimum plane 
of second kind. 

A hypersurface of 


order g. 
A minimum curve. 
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S, 


8 
A sphere. 
A sphere complex. 


A special sphere 
complex. 

A pencil of tangent 
spheres. 

A bundle of tan- 
gent spheres. 

A sphere complex 
of order g. 

A series of ot 
spheres, each of which 
is tangent to the con- 
secutive one. 


Cooper, Line and Sphere Geometry (see reference at end of Part III). 


Line geometry : 


Hupson, Kummer’s Quadric Surface. 
9? 


Cambridge University Press. 


Jessop, Treatise on the Line Complex. Cambridge University Press. 
Kawnies, La géométrie réglée et ses applications. Gauthier-Villars. 
Pricker, Neue Geometrie des Raumes. Teubner. 


Pliicker’s work is the original authority. It is quoted here for its historical 


value. 


The student will probably find it more convenient to consult the other 


texts, the scope of which is sufficiently indicated by their titles. 


Geometry of n dimensions : 


JOUFFRET, Géométrie & quatre dimensions. Gauthier-Villars. 
Mannine, Geometry of Four Dimensions. The Macmillan Company. 


Manning’s book is synthetic, Jouffret’s analytic. 
made of the historical account in Manning’s introduction, with copious references 


to the literature. 


Especial mention should be 


For general n-dimensional geometry reference will be made to the following 
journal articles, which the author has found especially useful in preparing his text : 


Kein, ‘' Ueber Liniengeometrie und metrische Geometrie.’’ Mathematische 
Annalen, Vol. V, 1872. 
Srere, ‘Studio sulle quadriche in uno spazio lineare ad un numero qualunque 


di dimensioni.”’ 


Second Series, Vol. XXXVI, 1885. 
Veronese, ‘‘ Behandlung der projectivischen Verhaltnisse der Ratime von ver- 
schiedenen Dimensionen durch das Princip des Projicirens und Schneidens.”” 
Mathematische Annalen, Vol. XIX, 1882. 


Memorie della reale accademia delle scienze di Torino. 


INDEX 


(The numbers refer to pages) 


Absolute, 370 

Affine transformation, 102 

Angle, 105, 107, 188, 254, 369, 415; 
between circles, 144; between spheres, 
286, 344; of parallelism, 112 

Asymptotes, 33 

Asymptotic lines, 361 

Axis, of range, 8; of pencil of planes, 
12; of quadric, 230; of special line 
complex, 311; of any complex, 318 


Base of range, 8 

Bicircular curve, 174, 281 

Brianchon’s theorem, 76 

Bundle, of planes, 196, 198; of spheres, 
268, 298, 342; of lines, 306; of tan- 
gent spheres, 851 


Center, of conic, 32; of quadric, 224, 227 

Characteristic of surface, 211 

Circle, 30; at infinity, 181 

Circle coérdinates, 171, 177 

Circle points at infinity, 30, 105 

Clairaut’s equation, 137 

Class, of curve, 55; of surface, 207; of 
line complex and congruence, 808 

Clifford parallels, 255 

Collineations, 72, 240, 250, 413 

Complex, of circles, 149, 172,173,179; of 
spheres, 269, 293, 341, 346, 353 ; of lines, 
808, 310, 316, 317, 328: cosingular, 
832; tetrahedral, 333; tangent, 353 

Conformal transformation, 126 

Congruence, of circles, 172, 179; of lines, 
808, 322, 335, 336; normal line, 338; 
of spheres, 348 

Conics, 32; pairs of, 95 

Conjugate points and spaces in n dimen- 

* sions, 393 

Conjugate polar lines, of a line complex, 
814; of a quadric, 223 
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Conjugates, harmonic, 18 

Contact transformations, 120, 258 

Coordinates, 1, 3; point, 8, 27, 34, 138, 
164, 180, 193, 282, 288, 362, 388; line, 
11, 38, 301, 305, 410; plane, 12, 197; 
circle, 171, 177; sphere, 341, 348 

Correlation, 88, 246 

Cosines, direction, 191, 877 

Cross ratio, 16 

Curvature, lines of, 338 

Curve, 50, 58, 200 

Cuspidal edge, 212 

Cyclic, 174 

Cyclide, Dupin’s, 274, 350; general, 279, 
297 

Cylindroid, 323 


Deferent, 299 

Degree of space in n dimensions, 390 

Desargues, theorem of, 45 

Developable surface, 208, 214 

Diameter, of parabola, 67; of line com- 
plex, 318 

Diameters, conjugate, of conic, 64; con- 
jugate, of quadric, 224 

Diametral plane, 224, 2380 

Dilation, 136 

Direction, 188; in four dimensions, 368 ; 
in n dimensions, 415 

Distance, 29, 1389, 283, 290; projective, 
108, 111, 115, 117, 254, 255; in four 
dimensions, 868; in mn dimensions, 
414 

Double circle of complex, 174 

Double pair of correlation, 90, 247 

Duality, 2; point and line in plane, 40, 
56; tetracyclical plane and quadric 
surface, 161, 163, 250; point and 
plane, 199; line and sphere, 357; line 
in three dimensions and point in four, 
384, 410 
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Ellipsoid, 228 
Elliptic space, 115, 255 


Focal curve, 300 

Focal points of line congruence, 336, 338 
Foci of conic, 65 

Form, algebraic, 140 


Generators of quadric, 232, 326 
Groups, 6 


Hexaspherical codrdinates, 386 

Homology, 85; axis of, 49, 76; center 
of, 49, 76 

Horicycle, 114 

Hyperbolic space, 110, 254 

Hyperboloid, 228 

Hyperplane, 362, 369; at infinity, 368, 
414; polar, 383 

Hypersphere, 370, 385, 413 

Hypersurface of second order, 382, 392 

Hypocycle, 114 


Imaginary element, 2 

Imaginary line, 184, 191 

Imaginary plane, 187 

Infinity, 3; locus at, 8, 28, 139, 142, 165, 
186, 284, 368, 414 

Invariant, 7 

Inversion, 121, 124, 156, 261, 270, 291 

Involution, 15; of line complexes, 327, 
411; of sphere complexes, 347 


Klein coérdinates, 306 
Kummer’s surface, 332 


Line, equations of, 27, 35, 195, 197, 362, 
888 ; at infinity, 28; proper and im- 
proper, 183; completely and incom- 
pletely imaginary, 191 

Line coérdinates, 10, 38, 301 

Line element, 133 

Lobachevskian geometry, 112 


Magnification, 104 

Minimum curves, 192 

Minimum hyperplanes, 378 
Minimum lines, 184, 189, 378 
Minimum planes, 188, 190, 285, 378 


INDEX 


n-line and n-point, 44 
Non-Euclidean geometry, 112 
Null sphere, 182 

Null system, 248, 321 


Order, of plane curve, 53; of surface, 
205, 220; of line complex, congruence, 
and series, 308 

Orientation of spheres, 344 

Orthogonal circles, 145, 172, 178 

Orthogonal spheres, 267, 286, 341 

Osculating plane, 202 


Pappus, theorem of, 48 

Parabolic space, 117, 255 

Paraboloid, 229 

Parallelism, 28, 112, 187, 370, 416; com- 
plete and simple, 371; Clifford, 255 

Pascal’s theorem, 75 

Pedal transformation, 131 

Pencil, of points, 8; of lines, 11, 37, 39, 
806; of planes, 12, 196; of conics, 64; 
of circles, 146; of spheres, 266, 293, 
342; of tangent spheres, 350 

Perpendicularity, 111, 190, 416; com- 
plete perpendicularity and semiper- 
pendicularity, 375 

Perspectivity, 21 

Plane, 185, 197, 285, 362; at infinity, 
186; of lines, 307 

Plane coérdinates, 197 

Plane element, 259 

Planes, completely and simply parallel, 
371; completely perpendicular and 
semiperpendicular, 375 

Pliicker coérdinates, 301 

Pliicker’s complex surface, 384 

Point, equation of, 39, 197 

Point-curve transformation, 127, 268, 361 

Point-point transformation, 120, 260 

Point sphere, 182, 185, 285 

Point-surface transformation, 262 

Polar, with respect to point pair, 20; 
with respect to curve of second order, 
59; with respect to curve of second 
class, 70; in general, 140; with re- 
spect to surface of second order, 222; | 
with respect to surface of second 
class, 238; with respect to linear line | 
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complex, 315; with respect to quad- 
ratic line complex, 328; with respect 
to hypersurface, 383, 393 

Polar lines, conjugate, 223, 314 

Polar spaces, conjugate, 393 

Power of point, with respect to circle, 
150; with respect to sphere, 287 

Projection, 20; stereographic, 162, 407, 
418; minimum, 419 

Projective geometry, in plane, 101; in 
three dimensions, 249; on quadric sur- 
face, 250; in n dimensions, 388 

Projective measurement, 107, 253 

Projectivity, 13, 20 

Pseudo circle, 113 


Quadrangle, complete, 44 
Quadrilateral, complete, 44 


r-flat, 388 

Radical axis, 268 

Radical center, 269 

Radical plane, 267 

Range, of points, 8; of conics, 71 

Ratio, anharmonic, 17; cross, 16; har- 
monic, 18 

Reflection, 104 

Regulus, 326 

Relativity, 119 

Riemannian geometry, 116 

Ring surface, 275 

Rotation, 103 

Rulings on quadric, 232 


Series, line, 308, 324; sphere, 349 
Sheaf of planes, 12 

Singular complex of circles, 174 
Singular lines, 54, 67, 329 
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Singular planes, 216, 222, 329 

Singular points, 52, 58, 206, 296, 329, 383 

Space, linear, 388; on quadric, 401 

Specialized quadric, 395 

Sphere, 266, 284; oriented, 344 

Sphere codrdinates, 341 

Spherical geometry, 116 

Spheroquadric, 281 

Surface, in point codrdinates, 205; in 
plane codrdinates, 215; anallagmatic, 
274, 299; singular, 331, 355; Kum- 
mer’s, 332; Pliicker’s, 334 


Tangent circles, 178, 295 

Tangent hyperplanes, 383 

Tangent line, to curve, 51, 200; to sur- 
face, 205 

Tangent line complexes, 328 

Tangent plane to surface, 206 

Tangent planes, 345 

Tangent sphere complexes, 353 

Tangent spheres, 295, 345, 350 

Tetracyclical codrdinates, 138 

Thread, 25, 142 

Transform of an operation, 5 

Transformation, defined, 4; affine, 102; 
contact, 120, 258; inversion, 124, 156, 
261, 270, 291; linear, 13, 78, 88, 154, 
169, 240, 246, 291; metrical, 101, 155, 
249, 291; projective, 20, 100, 249, 253 ; 
pedal, 131; point-point, 120, 260; 
point-curve, 127, 263; point-surface, 
262; quadric inversion, 121; recipro- 
cal radius, 124, 261, 270 


Translation, 103 


Union of line elements, 134; of plane 


elements, 260 
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COORDINATE GEOMETRY F 
by Luther Pfahler Eisenhart 


“Coordinate Geometry” offers a thorough, complete, and unified introduction to the 
subject. An unusual presentation affords an exceptional insight into coordinate Geometry: 
where other studies cover all aspects of the 2nd dimension before going on to the 
3rd, Professor Eisenhart advances in dimension within each topic. The sphere and 
circle are treated together; 3-dimensional coordinate systems are introduced dlong 
with polar coordinates; quadric surfaces directly follow conic sections. 


Extensive use is made of determinants, but no previous knowledge of them is assumed. 
They are introduced from the beginning as a natural tool for coordinate geometry. 
Invaraints of conic sections and quadric surfaces are fully treated. Algebriac equations 
of the last degree in 2 and 3 unknowns are carefully reviewed and carried farther than 
is usual in algebra courses. Throughout the book, results are formulated precisely, with 
theorems clearly and sharply stated. Professor Eisenhart offers the only discussion, in 
any introductory text to analytic geometry, of the axiomatic basis of the subject. He 
gives axioms for coordinated geometry and shows that they are the algebraic equivalent 
of Hilbert’s axioms for synthetic geometry. 


The more than 500 exercises throughout the text will prove particularly helpful. They 
incorporate, often in rather novel settings, each idea after it has been carefully and 
fully explained. 


Introduction. Appendix. Index. Over 500 exercises. Bibliography. 43 illustrations. xi + 
298pp. 53% x 8. $600 Paperbound $1.65 


THE WORKS OF ARCHIMEDES WITH THE 
METHOD OF ARCHIMEDES 


edited by T.L. Heath 


The modern mathematician, physicist, science historian, logician, and 
every person interested in the most powerful mathematical mind of 
antiquity will be fascinated by this compilation of all the known works: 
of Archimedes. In addition Sir Thomas Heath has contributed a schol-. 
arly introduction which clarifies many intricate points of the life and: 
thought of the great geometer and of the scientific thought of the: 
entire ancient world. 


In the works proper, the famous problems of the ratio of the areas of} 
a cylinder and an inscribed sphere, the measurement of a circle, the: 
properties of conoids, spheroids and spirals, the quardrature of the: 
parabola, and others are given in their entirety. THE METHOD OF} 
ARCHIMEDES is the only extant work in which an ancient mathema-- 
tician reveals his method of analysis. As such, it gives an invaluable: 
insight into the steps which led to the immaculate demonstrations of! 
Greek mathematics which otherwise seem to have been conceived in a: 
perfect state with no prior development. 


In the 186 page introduction to Greek mathematics, Sir Thomas dis-- 
cusses the relation of Archimedes to his predescessors and gives a very / 
complete and lucid account of both arithmetic problems such as: 
approximations to \/3 and other irrational numbers, algebraic-- 
geometric problems such as the trisection of the angle, proportionals,, 
the cubic equation, and the anticipation of the integral calculus; 
through the construction of inscribed and circumscribed polygons to a1 
closed curve. 


Preface. Bibliography. 563pp. 5% x 8. 
S9 Paperbound $2.00) 


ADVANCED EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY ~~ 
(“Modern Geometry”) 
by Roger A. Johnson 


This work is an elementary treatise on advanced Euclidean geometry, and requires no 
further preparation than high school geometry and trigonometry. 


For many years this has been the standard textbook in this area of classical mathe- 
matics; no other book has covered the subject quite as well. 


The author deals with the geometry of the triangle and the circle, concentrating on 
extensions of Euclidean theory, and exploring in unusual detail the many theorems that 
have been developed by relatively recent geometers, Several hundred of these theo- 
rems and corollaries are formulated and proved completely in the text. Since many 
of these theorems and proofs are available only in widely scattered journals, this book 
also has value as a time-saver and reference work to geometers and teachers of 
geometry. In addition the author has included a number of theorems left unproved, to 
be used by the student as exercises. 


Johnson makes liberal use of circular inversion, the theory of pole and polar, and many 
other modern and powerful geometric tools throughout the book. A particularly valuable 
feature is his use throughout of the concept of ‘directed angles,’ a method that fur- 
nishes the shortest and most elegant form of statement for several common theorems 
and is besides a powerful method of proof. 


CONTENTS: Introduction, Similar Figures, Coaxial Circles, Inversion, Triangles and 
Polygons, Geometry of Circles, Tangent Circles, The Theorem of Miquel, Theorems of 
Ceva and Menelaus, Three Notable Points, Inscribed and Escribed Circles, The Nine 
Point Circle, Symmedian Point and Other Notable Points, Triangles in Perspective, 
Pedal Triangles and Circles, Shorter Topics, The Brocard Configuration, Equibrocardal 
‘Triangles, Three Similar Figures. 


Formerly titled ‘Modern Geometry.” Unabridged republication of 1929 edition. Index. 
107 diagrams. xiii + 319pp. 5% x 8. $669 Paperbound $1.65 
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NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY 
by Roberto Bonola 


This is an excellent historical and mathematical view by a renowned 
Italian geometer of the geometries that have arisen from a study of 
Euclid’s 5th postulate on parallel lines. Students, teachers and math- 
ematicians will find here a ready reference source and guide to a 
field that has now become overwhelmingly important. 


NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY first examines the various attempts 
to prove Euclid’s parallel postulate — by the Greeks, by the Arabs, 
by mathematicians of the Renaissance. Then, ranging through the 
17th, 18th and 19th centuries, it considers the forerunners and 
founders of non-Euclidean geometry, such as Saccheri, Lambert, 
Legendre, W. Bolyai, Gauss, Schweikart, Taurinus, J. Bolyai and 
Lobatschewsky. In a discussion of later developments, the author 
treats the work of Riemann, Helmholtz and Lie; the impossibility of 
proving Euclid’s postulate, and similar topics. The complete text of 
two of the founding monographs is appended to Bonola’s study: 
“The Science of Absolute Space’’ by John Bolyai and ‘‘Geometrical 
Researches on the Theory of Parallels’’ by Nicholas Lobatschewsky. 


“Firmly recommended to any scientific reader with some mathematical 
inclination” JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL NAVAL SCIENTIFIC SERVICE. 
“Classics on the subject,’’ SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


Translation with additional appendices by H. S. Carslaw. 256 bib- 
liographic footnote references. Introduction by Federigo Enriques. 
Index. 181 diagrams. 431pp. 5% x 8. 


$27 Paperbound $1.95 


THE GEOMETRY OF RENE DESCARTES 


This is an unabridged re-publication of the definitive English trans- 
lation of one of the very greatest classics of science. Originally 
published in 1637, it has been characterized as ‘‘the greatest single 
step ever made in the progress of the exact sciences”’ (John Stuart 
Mill) ; as a book which ‘remade geometry and made modern geometry 
possible,’’ (Eric Temple Bell). It ‘revolutionized the entire conception 
of the object of mathematical science,’’ (J. Hadamard). 

With this volume Descartes founded modern analytical geometry. 
Reducing geometry to algebra and analysis, and conversely showing 
that analysis may be translated into geometry, it opened the way 
for modern mathematics. Descartes was the first to classify curves 
systematically, and to demonstrate algebraic solution of geometric 
curves. His geometric interpretation of negative quantities led to 
later concepts of continuity and the theory of function. The third 
book contains important contributions to the theory of equations. 
This edition contains the entire definitive Smith-Latham translation 
of Descartes’ three books: Problems the Construction of which Requires 
Only Straight Lines and Circles; On the Nature of Curved Lines; On 
the Construction of Solid or Supersolid Problems. Interleaved page 
by page with the translation is a complete facsimile of the 1637 
French text, together with all Descartes’ original illustrations, 248 
footnotes explain the text and add further bibliography. 
Translated by David E. Smith and Marcia L. Latham. Preface. Index. 
50 figures. xiiit244pp. 5% x 8. $68 Paperbound $1.50 


ELEMENTS OF PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY 
by Luigi Cremona 


The outstanding work of one of the foremost 19th century European geometers, this 
treatise has remained one of the best and most complete treatments of projective 
geometry for more than 75 years. Written originally in Italian, it has been translated 
into French, German, and English. It was perhaps the main force in spreading a knowl- 
edge of projective geometry throughout the Continent and the British Isles, and has 
come to be accepted as a classic in its field. 


The book provides a comprehensive coverage of the entire field of projective geometry 
as. constructed on the basis of Euclidean geometry, including detailed proofs of all its 
fundamental principles. Over 150 examples and problems are not only answered, 
but worked out and solved completely. In addition, stress throughout the book is placed 
on the constructive aspects of projective geometery, with more than 250 diagrams 
included to help the student understand basic principles by the practical construction 
of figures. Anyone with a knowledge of ordinary geometry can begin this book with no 
further preparation 


Cremona covers homology, the law of duality, geometric forms, harmonic sections, 
anharmonic ratios, the theorems of Pascal and Briachon, conjugate diameters, Desargues’ 
theorem, foci, the construction of projective forms, the theory of involution, Carnot’s 
theorem, the theory of pole and polar, problems of the second degree, the center and 
diameter of a conic, polar reciprocal figures, and self-corresponding elements. Besides 
these general problems, the author also treats scores of specific cases, giving theorems, 
construction problems, and proofs for each. 


Unabridged republication of 1913 printing. Index. Over 150 examples and problems. 
252 diagrams. xx + 302 pp. 5% x 8. S668 Paperbound $1.75 


A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL GEOMETRY OF 
CURVES AND SURFACES 


by Luther P. Eisenhart 


Professor of Mathematics, Emeritus, Princeton 


This is an introductory treatise on differential geometry written especially for the 
graduate student. An outgrowth of the author's own courses at Princton, it has been 
highly successful as a textbook for many years. It is more detailed and more concrete 
in its approach than most more recent books, and is thereby still of great use to a 
student or a teacher. L. P. Eisenhart is recognized as a leading writer on mathematics, 
whose treatises on advanced topics are already considered modern classics. 


In this book, he gives a thorough explanation of the geometry of curves and surfaces, 
concentrating on the problems a student will find most helpful. New ideas are not only 
explained fully and clearly in the text, but are also illustrated and extended by hun- 
dreds of examples and problems. 


Chapter |, devoted to the theory of space curves, covers parametric equations, tangents 
to a curve, osculating planes, and normals, and develops the concept of moving axes 
used throughout the remainder of the book. The author goes on to deal with the geometry 
of a surface in the neighborhood of a point, Gauss’ method, envelopes, the moving 
trihedral, differential.parameters, systems of curves, geodesics, conformal representation, 
and applications of the theory to quadrics, ruled surfaces and others. 


The last part of the book, drawn from a more advanced course in differential geometry, 
‘deals with the deformation of surfaces, rectilinear congruences, cyclic systems, and 
triply orthogonal systems of surfaces. 


Unabridged and unaltered republication of 1909 edition. Index. 683 problems. 30 dia- 
grams. xii + 474pp. $667 Paperbound $2.75 


FAMOUS PROBLEMS OF 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY 


by Felix Klein 


This expanded version of the famous 1894 Easter lectures at Gottingen 
University has been accepted as a modern mathematical classic, and 
has been translated into four different languages. Using techniques 
of modern mathematics, it examines three famous problems which 
were intensely investigated in premodern mathematics: doubling 


the volume of a cube, trisecting an angle, squaring a circle. 


Written with all Felix Klein's mathematical breadth, clarity, and 
profundity, this volume provides answers to modern problems con- 
nected with these three problems of the past. It is especially inter- 
esting to the modern student in answering such questions as: Under 
what circumstances is a geometric construction possible? By what 
means can a geometric construction be effected? What are trans- 
cendental numbers, and how can you prove that e and pi are trans- 
cendental? Treatment is simple, and no knowledge of higher mathe- 


matics is required. 


CONTENTS. |. THE POSSIBILITY OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF AL- 
GEBRAIC EXPRESSIONS. 1. Algebraic equations solvable by square 
roots. The delian problem and the trisection of the angle. The divi- 
sion of the circle into equal parts. The construction of the regular 
polygon of 17 sides. General considerations of algebraic construc- 
tions. Il. TRANSCENDENTAL NUMBERS AND THE QUADRATURE OF 
THE CIRCLE. Cantor's demonstration of the existence of transcen- 
dental numbers. Historical survey of the attempts at the computa- 
tion and construction of pi. Transcendence of the number e. Trans- 
cendence of pi. Integraph and the geometric construction of pi. 
Notes by R. C. Archibald discuss in detail Gaussian polygons, Fer- 
mat’s theorem, the irrationality of pi, and similar topics. 


Translated by W. W. Beman, D. E. Smith from the second revised 
edition. 16 figures. xi + 92pp. 53% x 8. 


T298 Paperbound $1.00 


GEOMETRY OF FOUR DIMENSIONS 
by H. P. Manning 


Manning’s GEOMETRY OF FOUR DIMENSIONS is unique in English as a 
clear and concise introduction to a branch of modern mathematics now 
in application as an indispensable part of mathematical physics (algebra 
analysis, relativity). 


’ 


Proceeding by the synthetic method the author will make clear to you the 
geometry of the fourth dimension, aiding you to reason about four- 
dimensional figures. Treatment is based mostly on Euclidean geometry, 
although in some cases, as hyperplanes at infinity, non-Euclidean geometry 
is used. After a discussion of the history of dimensions, with references 
to Moebius, Riemann, Lobatchevsky, and others, the author discusses the 
foundations of fourth dimensional geometry; perpendicular and simple 
angles; angles of two planes and of higher order; symmetry, order, motion, 
hyperpyramids; hypercones; hyperspheres; Euclidean geometry, figures 
with parallel elements; measurement of volume and hypervolume in hyper- 
space; regular polyhedroids. 


“Clearly written . . . an excellent book,’’ SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. ‘Of 
particular interest . . . The author shows that the knowledge of the new 
geometries has clarified and sometimes corrected men’s understanding 
even of Euclidean geometry,'"’ MODERN SCHOOLMAN. “A standard 
treatise for students of mathematics,’”» SKY AND TELESCOPE. 


Complete unabridged reproduction of the first edition. Preface. Historical 
introduction. 179 footnotes, mostly bibliographical. Glossary of terms. 
Index. 76 figures, including 3 full-page plates. ix+348 pp. 5% x 8. 


$182 Paperbound $1.95 
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Catalogue of Dover 
SCIENCE BOOKS 


BOOKS THAT EXPLAIN SCIENCE 


THE NATURE OF LIGHT AND COLOUR IN THE OPEN AIR, M. Minnaert. Why is falling snow 
sometimes black? What causes mirages, the fata morgana, multiple suns and moons in the 
sky; how are shadows formed? Prof. Minnaert of U. of Utrecht answers these and similar 
questions in optics, light, colour, for non-specialists. Particularly valuable to nature, 
science students, painters, photographers. ‘‘Can best be described in one word—fascinating!"’ 
Physics Today. Translated by H. M. Kremer-Priest, K. Jay. 202 illustrations, including 42 


_ photos. xvi + 362pp. 5% x 8. T196 Paperbound $1.95 


THE RESTLESS UNIVERSE, Max Born. New enlarged version of this remarkably readable 
account by a Nobel laureate. Moving from sub-atomic particles to universe, the author 
explains in very simple terms the latest theories of wave mechanics. Partial contents: air 
and its relatives, electrons and ions, waves and particles, electronic structure of the 
atom, nuclear physics. Nearly 1000 illustrations, including 7 animated sequences. 325pp. 
6x 9. T412 Paperbound $2.00 


MATTER AND LIGHT, THE NEW PHYSICS, L. de Broglie. Non-technical papers by a Nobel 
laureate explain electromagnetic theory, relativity, matter, light, radiation, wave mechanics, 
quantum physics, philosophy of science. Einstein, Planck, Bohr, others explained so easily 
that no mathematical training is needed for all but 2 of the 21 chapters. ‘‘Easy simplicity 
and lucidity . . . should make this source-book of modern physcis available to a wide 
public,’’ Saturday Review. Unabridged. 300pp. 5% x 8. T35 Paperbound $1.60 


THE COMMON SENSE OF THE EXACT SCIENCES, W. K. Clifford. Introduction by James New- 
man, edited by Karl Pearson. For 70 years this has been a guide to classical scientific, 
mathematical thought. Explains with unusual clarity basic concepts such as extension of 
meaning of symbols, characteristics of surface boundaries, properties of plane figures, 
vectors, Cartesian method of determining position, etc. Long preface by Bertrand Russell. 


Bibliography of Clifford. Corrected. 130 diagrams redrawn. 249pp. 53% x 8. 
T61 Paperbound $1.60 


THE EVOLUTION OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT FROM NEWTON TO EINSTEIN, A. d’Abro. Einstein’s 
special, general theories of relativity, with historical implications, analyzed in non-technical 
terms. Excellent accounts of contributions of Newton, Riemann, Weyl, Planck, Eddington, 
Maxwell, Lorentz, etc., are treated in terms of space, time, equations of electromagnetics, 
finiteness of universe, methodology of science. ‘‘Has become a standard work,"’ Nature. 21 
diagrams. 482pp. 5% xX 8. T2 Paperbound $2.00 


BRIDGES AND THEIR BUILDERS, D. Steinman, S. R. Watson. Engineers, historians, everyone 
ever fascinated by great spans will find this an endless source of information and interest. 
Dr. Steinman, recent recipient of Louis Levy Medal, is one of the great bridge architects, 
engineers of all time. His analysis of great bridges of history is both authoritative and 
easily followed. Greek, Roman, medieval, oriental bridges; modern works such as Brooklyn 
“Bridge, Golden Gate Bridge, etc. described in terms of history, constructional principles, 
artistry, function. Most comprehensive, accurate semi-popular history of bridges in print in 
English. New, greatly revised, enlarged edition. 23 photographs, 26 line drawings. xvii + 
40lpp. 5% x 8. T431 Paperbound $1.95 


CATALOGUE OF 


CONCERNING THE NATURE OF THINGS, Sir William Bragg. Christmas lectures at Royal 
Society by Nobel laureate, dealing with atoms, gases, liquids, and various types of crystals. 
No scientific background is needed to understand this remarkably clear introduction to basic 
processes and aspects of modern science. ‘‘More interesting than any bestseller,’’ London 
Morning Post. 32pp. of photos. 57 figures. xii + 232pp. 5% x 8. T31 Paperbound $1.35 


THE RISE OF THE NEW PHYSICS, A. d’Abro. Half million word exposition, formerly titled 
“The Decline of Mechanism,’’ for readers not versed in higher mathematics. Only thorough 
explanation in everyday language of core of modern mathematical physical theory, treating 
both classical, modern views. Scientifically impeccable coverage of thought from Newtonian 
system through theories of Dirac, Heisenberg, Fermi’s statistics. Combines history, exposi- 
tion; broad but unified, detailed view, with constant comparison of classical, modern 
views. ‘“‘A must for anyone doing serious study in the physical sciences,” J. of the Franklin 


Inst. “Extraordinary faculty . . . to explain ideas and theories . .. in language of everyday 
life,’’ Isis. Part | of set: philosophy of science, from practice of Newton, Maxwell, Poincaré, 
Einstein, etc. Modes of thought, experiment, causality, etc. Part |]: 100 pp. on grammar, 


vocabulary of mathematics, discussions of functions, groups, series, Fourier series, etc. 
Remainder treats concrete, detailed coverage of both classical, quantum physics: analytic 
mechanics, Hamilton’s principle, electromagnetic waves, thermodynamics, Brownian move- 
ment, special relativity, Bohr’s atom, de Broglie’s wave mechanics, Heisenberg’s uncertainty, 
scores of other important topics. Covers discoveries, theories of d’Alembert, Born, Cantor, 
Debye, Euler, Foucault, Galois, Gauss, Hadamard, Kelvin, Kepler Laplace, Maxwell, Pauli, 
Rayleigh Volterra, Weyl, more than 180 others. 97 illustrations. ix + 982pp. 5% x 8. 

T3 Vol. 1 Paperbound $2.00 

T4 Vol. I! Paperbound $2.00 


SPINNING TOPS AND GYROSCOPIC MOTION, John Perry. Well-known classic of science still 
unsurpassed for lucid, accurate, delightful exposition. How quasi-rigidity is induced in 
flexible, fluid bodies by rapid motions; why gyrostat falls, top rises; nature, effect of 
internal fluidity on rotating bodies; etc. Appendixes describe practical use of gyroscopes 
in ships, compasses, monorail transportation. 62 figures. 128pp. 53% x 8. 

T416 Paperbound $1.00 


FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICS, R. B. Lindsay, H. Margenau. Excellent bridge between semi- 
popular and technical writings. Discussion of methods of physical description, construction 
of theory; valuable to physicist with elementary calculus. Gives meaning to data, tools of 
modern physics. Contents: symbolism, mathematical equations; space and time; foundations 
of mechanics; probability; physics, continua; electron theory; relativity; quantum mechanics; 
causality; etc. ‘‘Thorough and yet not overdetailed. Unreservedly recommended,’’ Nature. 
Unabridged corrected edition. 35 illustrations. xi + 537pp. 538 x 8. $377 Paperbound $2.45 


FADS AND FALLACIES IN THE NAME OF SCIENCE, Martin Gardner. Formerly entitled ‘“‘In the 
Name of Science,’’ the standard account of various cults, quack systems, delusions which 
have masqueraded as science: hollow earth fanatics, orgone sex energy, dianetics, Atlantis, 
Forteanism, flying saucers, medical fallacies like zone therapy, etc. New chapter on Bridey 
Murphy, psionics, other recent manifestations. A fair reasoned appraisal of eccentric theory 
which provides excellent innoculation. ‘“‘Should be read by everyone, scientist or non- 
scientist alike,’ R. 1. Birge, Prof. Emeritus of Physics, Univ. of Calif; Former Pres., 
Amer. Physical Soc. x + 365pp. 5% x 8. 7394 Paperbound $1.50 


ON MATHEMATICS AND MATHEMATICIANS, R. E. Moritz. A 10 year labor of love by discerning, 
discriminating Prof. Moritz, this collection conveys the full sense of mathematics and 
personalities of great mathematicians. Anecdotes, aphorisms, reminiscences, philosophies, 
definitions, speculations, biographical insights, etc. by great mathematicians, writers: Des- 
cartes, Mill, Locke, Kant, Coleridge, Whitehead, etc. Glimpses into lives of great mathema- 
ticians, from Archimedes to Euler, Gauss, Weierstrass. To mathematicians, a superb 
browsing-book. To laymen, exciting revelation of fullness of mathematics. Extensive cross 
index. 410pp. 5% x 8. T489 Paperbound $1.95 


GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE OF MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS, N. G. Parke III. Over 5000 
entries under approximately 120 major subject headings, of selected most important books, 
monographs, periodicals, articles in English, plus important works in German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Russian. (many recently available works). Covers every branch of physics, 
math, related engineering. Includes author, title, edition, publisher, place, date, number 
of volumes, number of pages. 40 page introduction on basic problems of research, study 
provides useful information on organization, use of libraries, psychology of learning, etc. 
Will save you hours of time. 2nd revised edition. Indices of authors, subjects. 464pp. 
5% xX 8. $447 Paperbound $2.49 


THE STRANGE STORY OF THE QUANTUM, An Account for the General Reader of the Growth 
of Ideas Underlying Our Present Atomic Knowledge, B. Hoffmann. Presents lucidly, expertly, 
with barest amount of mathematics, problems and theories which led to modern quantum 
physics. Begins with late 1800’s when discrepancies were noticed; with illuminating anal- 
ogies, examples, goes through concepts of Planck, Einstein, Pauli, Schroedinger, Dirac, 
Sommerfield, Feynman, etc. New postscript through 1958. ‘‘Of the books attempting an 
account of the history and contents of modern atomic physics which have come to my 
attention, this is the best,” H. Margenau, Yale U., in Amer. J. of Physics. 2nd edition. 32 
tables, illustrations. 275pp. 53@ x 8. 7518 Paperbound $1.45 
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HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
AND PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


THE VALUE OF SCIENCE, Henri Poincaré. Many of most mature ideas of “last scientific 
universalist’’ for both beginning, advanced workers. Nature of scientific truth, whether 
order is innate in universe or imposed by man, logical thought vs. intuition (relating to 
Weierstrass, Lie, Riemann, etc), time and space (relativity, psychological time, simultaneity), 
Herz’s concept of force, values within disciplines of Maxwell, Carnot, Mayer, Newton, 
Lorentz, etc. iii + 147pp. 5% x 8. S469 Paperbound $1.35 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE PHYSICISTS, L. S. Stebbing. Philosophical aspects of modern science 
examined in terms of lively critical attack on ideas of Jeans, Eddington. Tasks of science, 
causality, determinism, probability, relation of world physics to that of everyday experience, 
philosophical significance of Planck-Bohr concept of discontinuous energy levels, inferences 
to be drawn from Uncertainty Principle, implications of “becoming” involved in 2nd law 
of thermodynamics, other problems posed by discarding of Laplacean determinism. 285pp. 
53% x 8. T480 Paperbound $1.65 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE, A TREATISE ON LOGIC AND THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD, W. S. 
Jevons. Milestone in development of symbolic logic remains stimulating contribution to. in- 
vestigation of inferential validity in sciences. Treats inductive, deductive logic, theory of 
number, probability, limits of scientific method; significantly advances Boole’s logic, con- 
tains detailed introduction to nature and methods of probability in physics, astronomy, 
everyday affairs, etc. In introduction, Ernest Nagel of Columbia U. says, “[Jevons] continues 
to be of interest as an attempt to articulate the logic of scientitic inquiry.” lili + 786pp. 
53 X 8. S446 Paperbound $2.98 


A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY FROM THALES TO KEPLER, J. L. E. Dreyer. Only work in English 
to give complete history. of cosmological views from prehistoric times to Kepler. Partial 
contents: Near Eastern astronomical systems, Early Greeks, Homocentric spheres of 
Euxodus, Epicycles, Ptolemaic system, Medieval cosmology, Copernicus, Kepler, much more. 


“Especially useful to teachers and students of the history of science . . . unsurpassed in 
its field,’’ Isis. Formerly ‘‘A History of Planetary Systems from Thales to Kepler.’’ Revised 
foreword by W. H. Stahl. xvii + 430pp. 5% x 8. S79 Paperbound $1.98 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS, D. Struik. Lucid study of development of ideas, 
techniques, from Ancient Near East, Greece, Islamic science, Middle Ages, Renaissance, 
modern times. Important mathematicians described in detail. Treatment not anecdotal, but 
analytical development of ideas. Non-technical—no math training needed. “Rich in con- 
tent, thoughtful in interpretations,’ U.S. Quarterly Booklist. 60 illustrations including 
Greek, Egyptian manuscripts, portraits of 31 mathematicians. 2nd edition. xix + 299pp. 
5% x 8. $255 Paperbound $1.75 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS OF PEIRCE, edited by Justus Buchler. A carefully balanced 
expositon of Peirce’s complete system, written by Peirce himself. It covers such matters 
as scientific method, pure chance vs. law, symbolic logic, theory of signs, pragmatism, 


experiment, and other topics. ‘Excellent selection . . . gives more than adequate evidence 
of the range and greatness,’’ Personalist. Formerly entitled ‘‘The Philosophy of Peirce.” 
xvi + 368pp. 7217 Paperbound $1.95 


SCIENCE AND METHOD, Henri Poincaré. Procedure of scientific discovery, methodology, ex- 
periment, idea-germination—processes by which discoveries come into being. Most signifi- 
cant and interesting aspects of development, application of ideas. Chapters cover selection 
of facts, chance, mathematical reasoning, mathematics and logic; Whitehead, Russell, 
Cantor, the new mechanics, etc. 288pp. 5% x 8. $222 Paperbound $1.35 


SCIENCE AND HYPOTHESIS, Henri Poincaré. Creative psychology in science. How such con- 
cepts as number, magnitude, space, force, classical mechanics developed, how modern 
scientist uses them in his thought. Hypothesis in physics, theories of modern physics. 
Introduction by Sir James Larmor. ‘“‘Few mathematicians have had the breadth of vision 
of Poincaré, and none is his superior in the gift of clear exposition,’’ E. T. Bell. 272pp. 
53% x 8. $221 Paperbound $1.35 


ESSAYS IN.EXPERIMENTAL LOGIC, John Dewey. Stimulating series of essays by one of most 
influential minds in American philosophy presents some of his most mature thoughts on 
wide range of subjects. Partial contents: Relationship between inquiry and experience; 
dependence of knowledge upon thought; character logic; judgments of practice, data, and 
meanings; stimuli of thought, etc. viii + 444pp. 5% x 8. T73 Paperbound $1.95 


WHAT IS SCIENCE, Norman Campbell. Excellent introduction explains scientific method, role 
of mathematics, types of scientific laws. Contents: 2 aspects of science, science and 
nature, laws of chance, discovery of laws, explanation of laws, measurement and numerical 
laws, applications of science. 192pp. 5% x 8. S43 Paperbound $1.25 


: 


CATALOGUE OF 


FROM EUCLID TO EDDINGTON: A STUDY OF THE CONCEPTIONS OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD, Sir 
Edmund Whittaker. Foremost British scientist traces development of theories of natural phi- 
losophy from western rediscovery of Euclid to Eddington, Einstein, Dirac, etc. 5 major 
divisions: Space, Time and Movement; Concepts of Classical Physics; Concepts of Quantum 
Mechanics; Eddington Universe. Contrasts inadequacy of classical physics to understand 
physical world with present day attempts of relativity, non-Euclidean geometry, space 
curvature, etc. 212pp. 5% x 8. T491 Paperbound $1.35 


THE ANALYSIS OF MATTER, Bertrand Russell. How do our senses accord with the new 
physics? This volume covers such topics as logical analysis of physics, prerelativity 
physics, causality, scientific inference, physics and perception, special and general rela- 
tivity, Weyl’s theory, tensors, invariants and their physical interpretation, periodicity and 
qualitative series. ‘‘The most thorough treatment of the subject that has yet been pub- 
lished,’’ The Nation. Introduction by L. E. Denonn. 422pp. 5% x 8. 7231 Paperbound $1.95 


LANGUAGE, TRUTH, AND LOGIC, A. Ayer. A clear introduction to the Vienna and Cambridge 
schools of Logical Positivism. Specific tests to evaluate validity of ideas, etc. Contents: 
function of philosophy, elimination of metaphysics, nature of analysis, a priori, truth and 
probability, etc. 10th printing. ‘‘! should like to have written it myself,’’ Bertrand Russell. 
160pp. 5% x 8. T10 Paperbound $1.25 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INVENTION IN THE MATHEMATICAL FIELD, J. Hadamard. Where do ideas 
come from? What role does the unconscious play? Are ideas best developed by mathematical 
reasoning, word reasoning, visualization? What are the methods used by Einstein, Poincaré, 
Galton, Riemann? How can these techniques be applied by others? One of the world’s 
leading mathematicians discusses these and other questions. xiii + 145pp. 5% x 8. 
T107 Paperbound $1.25 


GUIDE TO PHILOSOPHY, C. E. M. Joad. By one of the ablest expositors of all time, this is 
not simply a history or a typological survey, but an examination of central problems in 
terms of answers afforded by the greatest thinkers: Plato, Aristotle, Scholastics, Leibniz, 
Kant, Whitehead, Russell, and many others. Especially valuable to persons in the physical 
sciences; over 100 pages devoted to Jeans, Eddington, and others, the philosophy of 
modern physics, scientific materialism, pragmatism, etc. Classified bibliography. 592pp. 
¥% x 8. T50 Paperbound $2.00 


SUBSTANCE AND FUNCTION, and EINSTEIN’S THEORY OF RELATIVITY, Ernst Cassirer. Two 
books bound as one. Cassirer establishes a philosophy of the exact sciences that takes into 
consideration new developments in mathematics, shows historical connections. Partial 
contents: Aristotelian logic, Mill’s analysis, Helmholtz and Kronecker, Russell and cardinal 
numbers, Euclidean vs. non-Euclidean geometry, Einstein’s relativity. Bibliography. Index. 
xxi + 464pp. 5% x 8. T50 Paperbound $2.00 


FOUNDATIONS OF GEOMETRY, Bertrand Russell. Nobel laureate analyzes basic problems in 
the overlap area between mathematics and philosophy: the nature of geometrical knowledge, 
the nature of geometry, and the applications of geometry to space. Covers history of non- 
Euclidean geometry, philosophic interpretations of geometry, especially Kant, projective 
and metrical geometry. Most interesting as the solution offered in 1897 by a great mind 
to a problem still current. New introduction by Prof. Morris Kline, N.Y. University. ‘‘Ad- 
mirably clear, precise, and elegantly reasoned analysis,’’ International Math. News. xii + 
201pp. 53% x 8. $233 Paperbound $1.60 


THE NATURE OF PHYSICAL THEORY, P. W. Bridgman. How modern physics looks to a highly 
unorthodox physicist—a Nobel laureate. Pointing out many absurdities of science, demon- 
strating inadequacies of various physical theories, weighs and analyzes contributions of 
Einstein, Bohr, Heisenberg, many others. A non-technical consideration of correlation of 
science and reality. xi + 138pp. 53% x 8. $33 Paperbound $1.25 


EXPERIMENT AND THEORY IN PHYSICS, Max Born. A Nobel laureate examines the nature 
and value of the counterclaims of experiment and theory in physics. Synthetic versus 
analytical scientific advances are analyzed in works of Einstein, Bohr, Heisenberg, Planck, 
Eddington, Milne, others, by a fellow scientist. 44pp. 53% x 8. $308 Paperbound 60¢ 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY FROM THE GREEKS TO HARVEY, Charles 
Singer. Corrected edition of ‘The Evolution of Anatomy.’”’ Classic traces anatomy, phys- 
iology from prescientific times through Greek, Roman periods, dark ages, Renaissance, to 
beginning of modern concepts. Centers on individuals, movements, that definitely advanced 
anatomical knowledge. Plato, Diocles, Erasistratus, Galen, da Vinci, etc. Special section 
on Vesalius. 20 plates. 270 extremely interesting illustrations of ancient, Medieval, Renais- 
sance, Oriental origin. xii + 209pp. 53 x 8, 1389 Paperbound $1.75 


SPACE-TIME-MATTER, Hermann Weyl. ‘‘The standard treatise on the general theory of 
relativity,’’ (Nature), by world renowned scientist. Deep, clear discussion of logical coher- 
ence of general theory, introducing all needed tools: Maxwell, analytical geometry, non- 
Euclidean geometry, tensor calculus, etc. Basis is classical space-time, before absorption 
of relativity. Contents: Euclidean space, mathematical form, metrical continuum, general 
theory, etc. 15 diagrams. xviii + 330pp. 536 x 8. $267 Paperbound $1.75 
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MATTER AND MOTION, James Clerk Maxwell. Excellent exposition begins with simple par- 
ticles, proceeds gradually to physical systems. ‘beyond complete analysis; motion, force, 
Properties of centre of mass of material system; work, energy, gravitation, etc. Written 
with all Maxwell’s original insights and clarity. Notes by E. Larmor. 17 diagrams. 178pp. 
53¥8 x 8. , $188 Paperbound $1.25 


PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS, Heinrich Hertz. Last work by the great 19th century physicist 
is not only a classic, but of great interest in the logic of science. Creating a new system 
of mechanics based upon space, time, and mass, it returns to axiomatic analysis, under- 
standing of the formal or structural aspects of science, taking into account logic, observa- 
tion, a priori elements. Of great historical importance to Poincaré, Carnap, Einstein, Milne. 
A 20 page introduction by R. S. Cohen, Wesleyan University, analyzes the implications of 
Hertz’s thought and the logic of science. 13 page introduction by Helmholtz. xlii + 274pp. 
53% x 8. $316 Clothbound $3.50 

$317 Paperbound $1.75 


FROM MAGIC TO SCIENCE, Charles Singer. A great historian examines aspects of science 
from Roman Empire through Renaissance. Includes perhaps best discussion of early herbals, 
penetrating physiological interpretation of ‘‘The Visions of Hildegarde of Bingen.’’ Also 
examines Arabian, Galenic influences; Pythagoras’ sphere, Paracelsus; reawakening of 
science under Leonardo da Vinci, Vesalius; Lorica of Gildas the Briton; etc. Frequent 
quotations with translations from contemporary manuscripts. Unabridged, corrected edi- 
tion. 158 unusual illustrations from Classical, Medieval sources. xxvii + 365pp. 5% x 8. 

T390 Paperbound $2.00 


A HISTORY OF THE CALCULUS, AND ITS CONCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT, Carl B. Boyer. Provides 
laymen, mathematicians a detailed history of the development of the calculus, from begin- 
nings in antiquity to final elaboration as mathematical abstraction. Gives a sense of 
mathematics not as technique, but as habit of mind, in progression of ideas of Zeno, Plato, 
Pythagoras, Eudoxus, Arabic and Scholastic mathematicians, Newton, Leibniz, Taylor, Des- 
cartes, Euler, Lagrange, Cantor, Weierstrass, and others. This first comprehensive, critical 
history of the calculus was originally entitled ‘‘The Concepts of the Calculus.’’ Foreword 
by R. Courant. 22 figures. 25 page bibliography. v + 364pp. 536 x 8. 

4 $509 Paperbound $2.00 


A DIDEROT PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TRADES AND INDUSTRY, Manufacturing and the 
Technical Arts in Plates Selected from ‘“‘L’Encyclopédie ou Dictionnaire Raisonné des 
Sciences, des Arts, et des Métiers’’ of Denis Diderot. Edited with text by C. Gillispie. First 
modern selection of plates from high-point of 18th century French engraving. Storehouse 
of technological information to historian of arts and science. Over 2,000 illustrations on 
485 full page plates, most of them original size, show trades, industries of fascinating 
era in such great detail that. modern reconstructions might be made of them. Plates teem 
with men, women, children performing thousands of operations; show sequence, -general 
operations, closeups, details of machinery. Illustrates such important, interesting trades, 
industries as sowing, harvesting, beekeeping, tobacco processing, fishing, arts of war, 
mining, smelting, casting iron, extracting mercury, making gunpowder, cannons, bells, 
shoeing horses, tanning, papermaking, printing, dying, over 45 more categories. Professor 
Gillispie of Princeton supplies full commentary on all plates, identifies operations, tools, 
processes, etc. Material is presented in lively, lucid fashion. Of great interest to all 
studying history of science, technology. Heavy library cloth. 920pp. 9 x 12. 

T421 2 volume set $18.50 


DE MAGNETE, William Gilbert. Classic work on magnetism, founded new science. Gilbert 
was first to use word ‘‘electricity,’’ to recognize mass as distinct from weight, to discover 
effect of heat on magnetic bodies; invented an electroscope, differentiated between static 
electricity and magnetism, conceived of earth as magnet. This lively work, by first great 
experimental scientist, is not only a valuable historical landmark, but a delightfully easy 
to follow record of a searching, ingenious mind. Translated by P. F. Mottelay. 25 page 
biographical memoir. 90 figures. lix + 368pp. 53@ x 8. $470 Paperbound $2.00 


HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS, D. E. Smith. Most comprehensive, non-technical history of math 
in English. Discusses lives and works of over a thousand major, minor figures, with foot- 
notes giving technical information outside book’s scheme, and indicating disputed matters. 


Vol. I: A chronological examination, from primitive concepts through Egypt, Babylonia, 
Greece, the Orient, Rome, the Middle Ages, The Renaissance, and to 1900. Vol. Il: The 
development of ideas in specific fields and problems, up through elementary calculus. 
“Marks an epoch ... will modify the entire teaching of the history of science,’’ George 
Sarton. 2 volumes, total of 510 illustrations, 1355pp. 538 x 8. Set boxed in attractive 
container. T7429, 430 Paperbound, the set $5.00 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPACE AND TIME, H. Reichenbach. An important landmark in develop- 
ment of empiricist conception of geometry, covering foundations of geometry, time theory, 
- consequences of Einstein’s relativity, including: relations between theory and observations; 
.coordinate definitions; relations between topological and metrical properties of space; 
_ psychological problem of visual intuition of non-Euclidean structures; many more topics 
important to modern science and philosophy. Majority of ideas require only knowledge of 
intermediate math. ‘‘Still the best book in the field,’ Rudolf Carnap. Introduction by 
R. Carnap. 49 figures. xviii + 296pp. 5% x 8. $443 Paperbound $2.00 
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FOUNDATIONS OF SCIENCE: THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEORY AND EXPERIMENT, N. Campbell. 
A critique of the most fundamental concepts of science, particularly physics. Examines why 
certain propositions are accepted without question, demarcates science from philosophy, 
etc. Part | analyzes presuppositions of scientific thought: existence of material world, 
nature of laws, probability, etc; part 2 covers nature of experiment and applications of 
mathematics: conditions for measurement, relations between numerical laws and theories, 
error, etc. An appendix covers problems arising from relativity, force, motion, space, 
time. A classic in its field. ‘‘A real grasp of what science is,’’ Higher Educational Journal. 
xiii + 565pp. 556 xX 8%. $372 Paperbound $2.95 


THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS and THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE, 
G. Sarton. Excellent introductions, orientation, for beginning or mature worker. Describes 
duty of mathematical historian, incessant efforts and genius of previous generations. Ex- 
plains how today’s discipline differs from previous methods. 200 item bibliography with 
critical evaluations, best available biographies of modern mathematicians, best treatises 
on historical methods is especially valuable. 10 illustrations. 2 volumes bound as one. 
113pp. + 75pp. 5% x 8. T7240 Paperbound $1.25 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES OF SAM LOYD, selected and edited by Martin Gardner. 117 choice 
puzzles by greatest American puzzle creator and innovator, from his famous ‘‘Cyclopedia 
of Puzzles.’’ All unique style, historical flavor of originals. Based on arithmetic, algebra, 
probability, game theory, route tracing, topology, sliding block, operations research, geo- 
metrical dissection. Includes famous ‘'14-15’’ puzzle which was national craze, “Horse of 
a Different Color’ which sold millions of copies. 120 line drawings, diagrams. Solutions. 
xx + 167pp. 5% x 8. T498 Paperbound $1.00 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC and THE GAME OF LOGIC, Lewis Carroll. ‘‘Symbolic Logic’’ is not concerned 
with modern symbolic logic, but is instead a collection of over 380 problems posed with 
charm and imagination, using the syllogism, and a fascinating diagrammatic method of 
drawing conclusions. In ‘‘The Game of Logic’’ Carroll’s whimsical imagination devises a 
logical game played with 2 diagrams and counters (included) to manipulate hundreds of 
tricky syllogisms. The final section, ‘‘Hit or Miss’’ is a lagniappe of 101 additional puzzles 
in the delightful Carroll manner. Until this reprint edition, both of these books were rarities 
costing up to $15 each. Symbolic Logic: Index. xxxi + 199pp. The Game of Logic: 96pp. 
2 vols. bound as one. 5368 x 8. T492 Paperbound $1.50 


PILLOW PROBLEMS and A TANGLED TALE, Lewis Carroll. One of the rarest of all Carroll’s 
works, ‘‘Pillow Problems’’ contains 72 original math puzzles, all typically ingenious. Particu- 
larly fascinating are Carroll's answers which remain exactly as he thought them out, 
reflecting his actual mental process. The problems in ‘‘A Tangled Tale’’ are in story form, 
Originally appearing as a monthly magazine serial. Carroll not only gives the solutions, but 
uses answers sent in by readers to discuss wrong approaches and misleading paths, and 
grades them for insight. Both of these books were rarities until this edition, ‘Pillow 
Problems’”’ costing up to $25, and “‘A Tangled Tale’’ $15. Pillow Problems: Preface and 
Introduction by Lewis Carroll. xx + 109pp. A Tangled Tale: 6 illustrations. 152pp. Two vols. 
bound as one, 5% x 8. T493 Paperbound $1.50 


NEW WORD PUZZLES, G. L. Kaufman. 100 brand new challenging puzzles on words, com- 
binations, never before published. Most are new types invented by author, for beginners 
and experts both. Squares of letters follow chess moves to build words; symmetrical 
designs made of synonyms; rhymed crostics; double word squares; syllable puzzles where 
you fill in missing syllables instead of missing letter; many other types, all new. Solutions. 
“Excellent,’’ Recreation. 100 puzzles. 196 figures. vi + 122pp. 536 x 8. 

T7344 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICAL EXCURSIONS, H. A. Merrill. Fun, recreation, insights into elementary prob- 
lem solving. Math expert guides you on by-paths not generally travelled in elementary math 
courses—divide by inspection, Russian peasant multiplication; memory systems for pi; odd, 
even magic squares; dyadic systems; square roots by geometry; Tchebichev’s machine; 
dozens more. Solutions to more difficult ones. ‘‘Brain stirring stuff . . . a classic,’’ Genie. 
50 illustrations. 145pp. 53% x 8, 7350 Paperbound $1.00 


THE BOOK OF MODERN PUZZLES, G. L. Kaufman. Over 150 puzzles, absolutely all new mate- 
rial based on same appeal as crosswords, deduction puzzles, but with different principles, 
techniques. 2-minute teasers, word labyrinths, design, pattern, logic, observation puzzles, 
puzzles testing ability to apply general knowledge to peculiar situations, many others. 
Solutions. 116 illustrations. 192pp. 536 x 8. 7143 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMAGIC, MAGIC PUZZLES, AND GAMES WITH NUMBERS, R. V. Heath. Over 60 puzzles, 
stunts, on properties of numbers. Easy techniques for multiplying large numbers mentally, 
identifying unknown numbers, finding date of any day in any year. Includes The Lost Digit, 
3 Acrobats, Psychic Bridge, magic squares, triangles, cubes, others not easily found else- 
where. Edited by J. S. Meyer. 76 illustrations. 128pp. 53% x 8. T110 Paperbound $1.00 
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PUZZLE QUIZ AND STUNT FUN, J. Meyer. 238 high-priority puzzles, stunts, tricks—math 
puzzles like The Clever Carpenter, Atom Bomb, Please Help Alice; mysteries, deductions 
like The Bridge of Sighs, Secret Code; observation puzzlers like The American Flag, Playing 
Cards, Telephone Dial; over 200 others with magic squares, tongue twisters, puns, ana- 
grams. Solutions. Revised, enlarged edition of ‘‘Fun-To-Do.’’ Over 100 illustrations. 238 
puzzles, stunts, tricks. 256pp. 536 x 8. 1337 Paperbound $1.00 


101 PUZZLES IN THOUGHT AND LOGIC, C. R. Wylie, Jr. For readers. who enjoy challenge, 
stimulation of logical puzzles without specialized math or scientific knowledge. Problems 
entirely new, range.from relatively easy to brainteasers for hours of subtle entertainment. 
Detective puzzles, find the lying fisherman, how a blind man identifies color by logic, many 
more. Easy-to-understand introduction to logic of puzzle solving and general scientific 
method. 128pp. 536 x 8. T7367 Paperbound $1.00 


CRYPTANALYSIS, H. F. Gaines. Standard elementary, intermediate text for serious students. 
Not just old material, but much not generally known, except to experts. Concealment, 
Transposition, Substitution ciphers; Vigenere, Kasiski, Playfair, multafid, dozens of other 
techniques. Formerly ‘‘Elementary Cryptanalysis.”” Appendix with sequence charts, letter 
frequencies in English, 5 other languages, English word frequencies. Bibliography. 167 
codes. New to this edition: solutions to codes. vi + 230pp. 53% x 8%. 

T97 Paperbound $1.95 


CRYPTOGRAPY, L. D. Smith. Excellent elementary introduction to enciphering, deciphering 
secret writing. Explains transposition, substitution ciphers; codes; solutions; geometrical 
patterns, route transcription, columnar transposition, other methods. Mixed cipher systems; 
single, polyalphabetical substitutions; mechanical devices; Vigenere; etc. Enciphering Jap- 
anese; explanation of Baconian biliteral cipher; frequency tables. Over 150 problems. Bib- 
liography. Index. 164pp. 5% x 8. 7247 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICS, MAGIC AND MYSTERY, M. Gardner. Card tricks, metal mathematics, stage 
mind-reading, other ‘‘magic’’ explained as applications of probability, sets, number theory, 
etc. Creative examination of laws, applications. Scores of new tricks, insights. 115 sections 
on cards, dice, coins; vanishing tricks, many others. No sleight of hand—math guarantees 
success. ‘‘Could hardly get more entertainment . . . easy to follow,’’ Mathematics Teacher. 
115 illustrations. xii + 174pp. 5% x 8. T335 Paperbound $1.00 


AMUSEMENTS IN MATHEMATICS, H. E. Dudeney. Foremost British originator of math puzzles, 
always witty, intriguing, paradoxical in this classic. One of largest collections. More than 
430 puzzles, problems, paradoxes, Mazes, games, problems on number manipulations, 
unicursal, other route problems, puzzles on measuring, weighing, packing, age, kinship, 
chessboards, joiners’, crossing river, plane figure dissection, many others. Solutions. More 
than 450 illustrations. viii + 258pp. 5% x 8. T7473 Paperbound $1.25 


THE CANTERBURY PUZZLES H. E. Dudeney. Chaucer’s pilgrims set one another problems in 
story form. Also Adventures of the Puzzle Club, the Strange Escape of the King’s Jester, 
the Monks of Riddlewell, the Squire’s Christmas Puzzle Party, others. All puzzles are 
original, based on dissecting plane figures, arithmetic, algebra, elementary calculus, other 
branches of mathematics, and purely logical ingenuity. ‘‘The limit of ingenuity and in- 
tricacy,"’ The Observer. Over 110 puzzles, full solutions. 150 illustrations. viii + 225 pp. 
53% x 8. T474 Paperbound $1.25 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES FOR BEGINNERS AND ENTHUSIASTS, G. Mott-Smith. 188 puzzles to 
test mental agility. Inference, interpretation, algebra, dissection of plane figures, geometry, 
properties of numbers, decimation, permutations, probability, all are in these delightful 
problems. Includes the Odic Force, How to Draw an Ellipse, Spider’s Cousin, more than 180 
others. Detailed solutions. Appendix with square roots, triangular numbers, primes, etc. 
135 illustrations. 2nd revised edition. 248pp. 536 x 8. T198 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS, M. Kraitchik. Some 250 puzzles, problems, demonstrations of 
recreation mathematics on relatively advanced level. Unusual historical problems trom 
Greek, Medieval, Arabic, Hindu sources; modern problems on ‘‘mathematics without num- 
bers,’”’ geometry, topology, arithmetic, etc. Pastimes derived from figurative, Mersenne, 
Fermat numbers: fairy chess; latruncles: reversi; etc. Full solutions. Excellent insights 
into special fields of math. ee. Acepoumenure a alt who oe Metestens in the 
i i athematics,’’ Mathematical Gaz. illustrations. pp. ex 8. 

eee site ot m ; T163 Paperbound $1.75 


FICTION 


FLATLAND, E. A. Abbott. A perennially popular science-fiction classic about life in a 2- 
dimensional world, and the impingement of higher dimensions. Political, satiric, humorous, 
“moral overtones. This land where women are straight lines and the lowest and most dan- 
* gerous classes are isosceles triangles with 3° vertices conveys brilliantly a feeling for 

many concepts of modern science. 7th edition. New introduction by Banesh Hoffmann. 128pp. 

53, x 8. Tl Paperbound $1.00 
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SEVEN SCIENCE FICTION NOVELS OF H. G. WELLS. Complete texts, unabridged, of seven of 
Wells’ greatest novels: The War of the Worlds, The Invisible Man, The Island of Dr. Moreau, 
The Food of the Gods, First Men in the Moon, In the Days of the Comet, The Time Machine. 
Still considered by many experts to be the best science-fiction ever written, they will offer 
amusements and instruction to the scientific minded reader. ‘‘The great master,’’ Sky and 
Telescope. 1051pp. 5% x 8. T7264 Clothbound $3.95 


28 SCIENCE FICTION STORIES OF H. G. WELLS. Unabridged! This enormous omnibus contains 
2 full length novels—Men Like Gods, Star Begotten—plus 26 short stories of space, time, 
invention, biology, etc. The Crystal Egg, The Country of the Blind, Empire of the Ants, 
The Man Who Could Work Miracles, Aepyornis Island, A Story of the Days to Come, and 
20 others “A master . . . not surpassed by .. . writers of today,'’’ The English Journal. 
915pp. 5% x 8. T7265 Clothbound $3.95 


FIVE ADVENTURE NOVELS OF H. RIDER HAGGARD. All the mystery and adventure of darkest 
Africa captured accurately by a man who lived among Zulus for years, who knew African 
ethnology, folkways as did few of his contemporaries. They have been regarded as examples 
of the very best high adventure by such critics as Orwell, Andrew Lang, Kipling. Contents: 
She, King Solomon’s Mines, Allan Quatermain, Allan’s Wife, Maiwa’s Revenge. ‘‘Could spin 
a yarn so full of suspense and color that you couldn’t put the story down,’ Sat. Review. 
82ipp. 5% x 8. T108 Clothbound $3.95 


CHESS AND CHECKERS 


LEARN CHESS FROM THE MASTERS, Fred Reinfeld. Easiest, most instructive way to im- 
prove your game—play 10 games against such masters as Marshall, Znosko-Borovsky, Bron- 
stein, Najdorf, etc., with each move graded by easy system. Includes ratings for alternate 
moves possible. Games selected for interest, clarity, easily isolated principles. Covers 
Ruy Lopez, Dutch Defense, Vienna Game openings; subtle, intricate middle game variations; 
all-important end game. Full annotations. Formerly ‘‘Chess by Yourself.’’ 91 diagrams. viii 
+ 144pp. 53% x 8. T362 Paperbound $1.00 


REINFELD ON THE END GAME IN CHESS, Fred Reinfeld. Analyzes 62 end games by Alekhine, 
Flohr, Tarrasch, Morphy, Capablanca, Rubinstein, Lasker, Reshevsky, other masters. Only 
1st rate book with extensive coverage of error—tell exactly what is wrong with each move 
you might have made. Centers around transitions from middle play to end play. King and 
pawn, minor pieces, queen endings; blockage, weak, passed pawns, etc. ‘Excellent... a 
boon,’’ Chess Life. Formerly ‘‘Practical End Play.’’ 62 figures. vi + 177pp. 53% x 8, 
T417 Paperbound $1.25 


HYPERMODERN CHESS as developed in the games of its greatest exponent, ARON NIMZO- 
VICH, edited by Fred Reinfeld. An intensely original player, analyst, Nimzovich’s approaches 
startled, often angered the chess world. This volume, designed for the average player, 
shows how his iconoclastic methods won him victories over Alekhine, Lasker, Marshall, 
Rubinstein, Spielmann, others, and infused new life into the game. Use his methods to 
startle opponents, invigorate play. ‘‘Annotations and introductions to each game ... are 
excellent,’’ Times (London). 180 diagrams. viii + 220pp. 53% x 8. T448 Paperbound $1.35 


THE ADVENTURE OF CHESS, Edward Lasker. Lively reader, by one of America’s finest chess 
masters, including: history of chess, from ancient Indian 4-handed game of Chaturanga 
to great players of today; such delights and oddities as Maelzel’s chess-playing automaton 
that beat Napoleon 3 times; etc. One of most valuable features is author’s personal recollec- 
tions of men he has played against—Nimzovich, Emanuel Lasker, Capablanca, Alekhine, 
etc. Discussion of chess-playing machines (newly revised), 5 page chess primer. 11 illus- 
trations. 53 diagrams. 296pp. 53% x 8. $510 Paperbound $1.45 


THE ART OF CHESS, James Mason. Unabridged reprinting of latest revised edition of most 
famous general study ever written. Mason, early 20th century master, teaches beginning, 
intermediate player over 90 openings; middle game, end game, to see more moves ahead, 
to plan purposefully, attack, sacrifice, defend, exchange, govern general strategy. ‘‘Classic 
. . . one of the clearest and best developed studies,’’ Publishers Weekly. Also included, a 
complete supplement by F. Reinfeld, ‘‘How Do You Play Chess?"’, invaluable to beginners 
for its lively question-and-answer method. 448 diagrams. 1947 Reinfeld-Bernstein text. 
Bibliography. xvi + 340pp. 536 x 8. T463 Paperbound $1.85 


MORPHY’S GAMES OF CHESS, edited by P. W. Sergeant. Put boldness into your game by 
flowing brilliant, forceful moves of the greatest chess player of all time. 300 of Morphy’s 
best games, carefully annotated to reveal principles. 54 classics against masters like — 
Anderssen, Harrwitz, Bird, Paulsen, and others. 52 games at odds; 54 blindfold games; plus 
over 100 others. Follow his interpretation of Dutch Defense, Evans Gambit, Giuoco Piano, — 
Ruy Lopez, many more. Unabridged reissue of latest revised edition. New introduction by 
F. Reinfeld. Annotations, introduction by Sergeant. 235 diagrams. x + 352pp. 53% x 8. 
T7386 Paperbound $1.75 
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WIN AT CHECKERS, M. Hopper. (Formerly ‘‘Checkers.”’) Former World’s Unrestricted Checker 
Champion discusses principles of game, expert’s Shots, traps, problems for beginner, stand- 
ard openings, locating best move, end game, opening ‘blitzkrieg’? moves to draw when 
behind, etc. Over 100 detailed questions, answers anticipate problems. Appendix. 75 prob- 
Jems with solutions, diagrams. 79 figures. xi + 107pp. 5% x 8. 7363 Paperbound $1.00 


HOW TO FORCE CHECKMATE, Fred Reinfeld. If you have trouble finishing off your opponent 
here is a collection of lightning strokes and combinations from actual! tournament play. 
Starts with 1-move checkmates, works up to 3-move mates. Develops ability to look ahead, 
gain new insights into combinations, complex or deceptive positions; ways to estimate weak- 
nesses, strengths of you and your opponent. ‘‘A good deal of amusement and instruction,” 
Times, (London). 300 diagrams. Solutions to all positions. Formerly ‘‘Challenge to Chess 
Players.’’ lllpp. 5% x 8. T417 Paperbound $1.25 


A TREASURY OF CHESS LORE, edited by Fred Reinfeld. Delightful collection of anecdotes, 
short stories, aphorisms by, about masters; poems, accounts of games, tournaments, photo- 
graphs; hundreds of humorous, pithy, satirical, wise, historical episodes, comments, word 
Portraits. Fascinating ‘‘must’’ for chess players; revealing and perhaps seductive to those 
who wonder what their friends see in game. 49 photographs (14 full page plates). 12 
diagrams. xi + 306pp. 5% x 8. T458 Paperbound $1.75 


WIN AT CHESS, Fred Reinfeld. 300 practical chess situations, to sharpen your eye, test skill 
against masters. Start with simple examples, progress at own pace to complexities. This 
selected series of crucial moments in chess will stimulate imagination, develop stronger, 
more versatile game. Simple grading system enables you to judge progress. ‘Extensive use 
of diagrams is a great attraction,’’ Chess. 300 diagrams. Notes, solutions to every situation. 
Formerly “‘Chess Quiz.”’ vi + 120pp. 536 x 8. T7433 Paperbound $1.00 


MATHEMATICS: 
ELEMENTARY TO INTERMEDIATE 


HOW TO CALCULATE QUICKLY, H. Sticker. Tried and true method to help mathematics of 
everyday life. Awakens ‘‘number sense’’—ability to see relationships between numbers as 
whole quantities. A serious course of over 9000 problems and their solutions through 
techniques not taught in schools: left-to-right multiplications, new fast division,, etc. 10 
minutes a day will double or triple calculation speed. Excellent for scientist at home in 
higher math, but dissatisfied with speed and accuracy in lower math. 256pp. 5 x 7%. 
Paperbound $1.00 


FAMOUS PROBLEMS OF ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, Felix Klein. Expanded version of 1894 
Easter lectures at Gottingen. 3 problems of classical geometry: squaring the circle, trisect- 
ing angle, doubling cube, considered with full modern implications: transcendental num- 
bers, pi, etc. ‘‘A modern classic . . . no knowledge of higher mathematics is required,” 
Scientia. Notes by R. Archibald. 16 figures. xi + 92pp. 538 x 8. T298 Paperbound $1.00 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS FOR STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS, J. W. Mellor. Practical, 
not abstract, building problems out of familiar laboratory material. Covers differential cal- 
culus, coordinate, analytical geometry, functions, integral calculus, infinite series, numerical 
equations, differential equations, Fourier’s theorem probability, theory of errors, calculus 
of variations, determinants. ‘‘If the reader is not familiar with this book, it will repay 
him to examine it,’’ Chem. and Engineering News. 800 problems. 189 figures. xxi + 641pp. 
5¥e x 8. $193 Paperbound $2.25 


TRIGONOMETRY REFRESHER FOR TECHNICAL MEN, A. A. Klaf. 913 detailed questions, answers 
cover most important aspects of plane, spherical trigonometry—particularly useful in clearing 
up difficulties in special areas. Part |: plane trig, angles, quadrants, functions, graphical repre- 
sentation, interpolation, equations, logs, solution of triangle, use of slide rule, etc. Next 
188 pages discuss applications to navigation, surveying, elasticity, architecture, other 
special fields. Part 3: spherical trig, applications to terrestrial, astronomical problems. 
Methods of time-saving, simplification of principal angles, make book most useful. 913 
questions answered. 1738 problems, answers to odd numbers. 494 figures. 24 pages of for- 
mulas, functions. x + 629pp. 5% x 8. T7371 Paperbound $2.00 


CALCULUS REFRESHER FOR TECHNICAL MEN, A. A. Klaf. 756 questions examine most im- 
portant aspects of. integral, differential calculus. Part |: simple differential calculus, con- 
stants, variables, functions, increments, logs, curves, etc. Part 2: fundamental ideas of 
_ integrations, inspection, substitution, areas, volumes, mean value, double, triple integration, 
“ etc. Practical aspects stressed. 50 pages illustrate applications to specific problems of civil, 
nautical engineering, electricity, stress, strain, elasticity, similar fields. 756 questions 
answered. 566 problems, mostly answered. 36pp, of useful constants, formulas. v + 431pp. 
53% x 8. T370 Paperbound $2.00 


CATALOGUE OF 


MONOGRAPHS ON TOPICS OF MODERN MATHEMATICS, edited by J. W. A. Young. Advanced 
mathematics for persons who have forgotten, or not gone beyond, high school algebra. 
9 monographs on foundation of geometry, modern pure geometry, non-Euclidean geometry, 
fundamental propositions of algebra, algebraic equations, functions, calculus, theory of 
numbers, etc. Each monograph gives proofs of important results, and descriptions of lead- 
ing methods, to provide wide coverage. ‘‘Of high merit,’’ Scientific American. New intro- 
duction by Prof. M. Kline, N.Y. Univ. 100 diagrams. xvi + 416pp. 64% x 91%. 

$289 Paperbound $2.00 


MATHEMATICS IN ACTION, 0. G. Sutton. Excellent middie level application of mathematics 
to study of universe, demonstrates how math is applied to ballistics, theory of computing 
machines, waves, wave-like phenomena, theory of fluid flow, meteorological problems, 
statistics, flight, similar phenomena. No knowledge of advanced math required. Differential 
equations, Fourier series, group concepts, Eigenfunctions, Planck’s constant, airfoil theory, 
and similar topics explained so clearly in everyday language that almost anyone can derive 
benefit from reading this even if much of high-school math is forgotten. 2nd edition. 88 
figures. viii + 236pp. 5% x 8. T450 Clothbound $3.50 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS FROM AN ADVANCED STANDPOINT, Felix Klein. Classic text, 
an outgrowth of Klein’s famous integration and survey course at Gottingen. Using one field 
to interpret, adjust another, it covers basic topics in each area, with extensive analysis. 
Especially valuable in areas of modern mathematics. ‘“‘A great mathematician, inspiring 
teacher, . . . deep insight,’’ Bul., Amer. Math Soc. 


Vol. I. ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, ANALYSIS. Introduces concept of function immediately, en- 
livens discussion with graphical, geometric methods. Partial contents: natural numbers, 
special properties, complex numbers. Real equations with real unknowns, complex quan- 
tities. Logarithmic, exponential functions, infinitesimal calculus. Transcendence of e and pi, 
theory of assemblages. Index. 125 figures. ix + 274pp. 5% x 8. $151 Paperbound $1.75 


Vol. Il. GEOMETRY. Comprehensive view, accompanies space perception inherent in geom- 
etry with analytic formulas which facilitate precise formulation. Partial contents: Simplest 
geometric manifold; line segments, Grassman determinant principles, classication of con- 
figurations of space. Geometric transformations: affine, projective, higher point transforma- 
tions, theory of the imaginary. Systematic discussion of geometry and its foundations. 141 
illustrations. ix + 214pp. 5% x 8. $151 Paperbound $1.75 


A TREATISE ON PLANE AND ADVANCED TRIGONOMETRY, E. W. Hobson. Extraordinarily wide 
coverage, going beyond usual college level, one of few works covering advanced trig in 
full detail. By a great expositor with unerring anticipation of potentially difficult points. 
Includes circular functions; expansion of functions of multiple angle; trig tables; relations 
between sides, angles of triangles; complex numbers; etc. Many probiems fully solved. 
“The best work on the subject,’’ Nature. Formerly entitled ‘‘A Treatise on Plane Trigonom- 
etry.’’ 689 examples. 66 figures. xvi + 383pp. 5% x 8. $353 Paperbound $1.95 


NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY, Roberto Bonola. The standard coverage of non-Euclidean geom- 
etry. Examines from both a historical and mathematical point of view geometries which 
have arisen from a study of Euclid’s 5th postulate on parallel lines. Also included are 
complete texts, translated, of Bolyai’s ‘“‘Theory of Absolute Space,’’ Lobachevsky’s ‘‘Theory 
of Parallels.’’ 180 diagrams. 431lpp. 53% x 8. $27 Paperbound $1.95 


GEOMETRY OF FOUR DIMENSIONS, H. P. Manning. Unique in English as a clear, concise intro- 
duction. Treatment is synthetic, mostly Euclidean, though in hyperplanes and hyperspheres 
at infinity, non-Euclidean geometry is used. Historical introduction. Foundations of 4-dimen- 
sional geometry. Perpendicularity, simple angles. Angles of planes, higher order. Symmetry, 
order, motion; hyperpyramids, hypercones, hyperspheres; figures with parallel elements; 
volume, hypervolume in space; regular polyhedroids. Glossary. 78 figures. ix + 348pp. 
538 xX 8. $182 Paperbound $1.95 


MATHEMATICS: INTERMEDIATE TO ADVANCED 


GEOMETRY (EUCLIDEAN AND NON-EUCLIDEAN) 


THE GEOMETRY OF RENE. DESCARTES, With this book, Descartes founded analytical geometry. 
Original French text, with Descartes’s own diagrams, and excellent Smith-Latham  transla- 
tion. Contains: Problems the Construction of Which Requires only Straight Lines and Circles; 
On the Nature of Curved Lines; On the Construction of Solid or Supersolid Problems. Dia- 
grams. 258pp. 5% x 8. S68 Paperbound $1.50 
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THE WORKS OF ARCHIMEDES, edited by T. L.-Heath. All the known works of the great Greek 
mathematician, including the recently discovered Method_-of Archimedes. Contains: On 
Sphere and Cylinder, Measurement of a Circle, Spirals, Conoids, Spheroids, etc. Definitive 
edition of greatest mathematical intellect of ancient world. 186 page study by Heath dis- 
cusses Archimedes and history of Greek mathematics. 563pp. 538 x 8. S9 Paperbound $2.00 


COLLECTED WORKS OF BERNARD RIEMANN. Important sourcebook, first to contain complete 
text of 1892 ‘‘Werke’’ and the 1902 supplement, unabridged. 31 monographs, 3 complete 
lecture courses, 15 miscellaneous papers which have been of enormous importance in 
relativity, topology, theory of complex variables, other areas of mathematics. Edited by 
R. Dedekind, H. Weber, M. Noether, W. Wirtinger. German text; English introduction by 
Hans Lewy. 690pp. 536 x 8. $226 Paperbound $2.85 


THE THIRTEEN BOOKS OF EUCLID’S ELEMENTS, edited by Sir Thomas Heath. Definitive edition 
of one of very greatest classics of Western world. Complete translation of Heiberg text, 
plus spurious Book XIV. 150 page introduction on Greek, Medieval mathematics, Euclid, 
texts, commentators, etc. Elaborate critical apparatus parallels text, analyzing each defini- 
tion, postulate, proposition, covering textual matters, refutations, supports, extrapolations, 
etc. This is the full Euclid. Unabridged reproduction of Cambridge U. 2nd edition. 3 vol- 
umes. 995 figures. 1426pp. 536 x 8. $88, 89, 90, 3 volume set, paperbound $6.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOMETRY OF N DIMENSIONS, D. M. Y. Sommerville. Presupposes no 
previous knowledge of field. Only book in English devoted exclusively to higher dimensional 
geometry. Discusses fundamental ideas of incidence, parallelism, perpendicularity, angles 
between linear space, enumerative geometry, analytical geomeiry from projective and metric 
views, polytopes, elementary ideas in analysis situs, content of hyperspacial figures. 60 
diagrams. 196pp. 536 x 8. S494 Paperbound $1.50 


ELEMENTS OF NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY, D.M. Y. Sommerville. Unique in proceeding step- 
by-step. Requires only good knowledge of high-school geometry and algebra, to grasp ele- 
mentary ‘hyperbolic, elliptic, analytic non-Euclidean Geometries; space curvature and_ its 
implications; radical axes; homopethic centres and systems of circles; parataxy and parallel- 
ism; Gauss’ proof of defect area theorem; much more, with exceptional clarity. 126 prob- 
lems at chapter ends. 133 figures. xvi + 274pp. 538 x 8. S460 Paperbound $1.50 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY, H. G. Forder. First connected, rigorous ac- 
count in light of modern analysis, establishing propositions without recourse to empiricism, 
without multiplying hypotheses. Based on tools of 19th and 20th century mathematicians, 
who made it possible to remedy gaps and complexities, recognize problems not earlier 
discerned. Begins with important relationship of number systems in geometrical figures. 
Considers classes, relations, linear order, natural numbers, axioms for magnitudes, groups, 
quasi-fields, fields, non-Archimedian systems, the axiom system (at length), particular axioms 
(two chapters on the Parallel Axioms), constructions, congruence, similarity, etc. Lists: 
axioms employed, constructions, symbols in frequent use. 295pp. 536 x 8. 

S481 Paperbound $2.00 


CALCULUS, FUNCTION THEORY (REAL AND COMPLEX), 
FOURIER THEORY 


FIVE VOLUME “THEORY OF FUNCTIONS” SET BY KONRAD KNOPP. Provides complete, readily 
followed account of theory of functions. Proofs given concisely, yet without sacrifice of 
completeness or rigor. These volumes used as texts by such universities as M.I.T., Chicago, 
N.Y. City College, many others. ‘Excellent introduction . . . remarkably readable, concise, 
clear, rigorous,’ J. of the American Statistical Association. 


ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, Konrad Knopp. Provides background for further 
volumes in this set, or texts on similar level. Partial contents: Foundations, system of com- 
plex numbers and Gaussian plane of numbers, Riemann sphere of numbers, mapping by 
linear functions, normal forms, the logarithm, cyclometric functions, binomial series. “Not 
only for the young student, but also for the student who knows all about what is in_ it, 
Mathematical Journal. 140pp. 5% x 8. $154 Paperbound $1.35 


THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, PART 1, Konrad Knopp. With volume II, provides coverage of basic 
concepts and theorems. Partial contents: numbers and points, functions of a complex 
variable, integral of a continuous function, Cauchy’s intergral theorem, Cauchy's integral 
formulae, series with variable terms, expansion and analytic function in a power Series, 
analytic continuation and complete definition of analytic “ctions, Laurent expansion, types 
of singularities. vii + 146pp. 5% x 8. $156 Paperbound $1.35 


THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, PART II, Konrad Knopp. Application and further development of 
general theory, special topics. Single valued functions, entire, Weierstrass. Meromorphic 
functions: Mittag-Leffler. Periodic functions. tipi Yamed ne eeeee fe Poe 
i i i figurations, Riemann surface. x pp. ( BS 
Algebraic functions. Analytical configu Ris) enernund as 
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PROBLEM BOOK IN THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, VOLUME 1, Konrad Knopp. Problems in ele- 
mentary theory, for use with Knopp’s ‘Theory of Functions,’ or any other text. Arranged 
according to increasing difficulty. Fundamental concepts, sequences of numbers and infinite 
series, complex variable, integral theorems, development in series, conformal mapping. 
Answers. viii + 126pp. 5% x 8. S 158 Paperbound $1.35 


PROBLEM BOOK IN THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS, VOLUME II, Konrad Knopp. Advanced theory 
of functions, to be used with Knopp’s ‘‘Theory of Functions,’ or comparable text. Singular- 
ities, entire and meromorphic functions, periodic, analytic, continuation, multiple-valued 
functions, Riemann surfaces, conformal mapping. Includes section of elementary problems. 
“The difficult task of selecting . . . problems just within the reach of the beginner is 
here masterfully accomplished,’’ AM. MATH. SOC. Answers. 138pp. 536 x 8. 

$159 Paperbound $1.35 


ADVANCED CALCULUS, E. B. Wilson. Still recognized as one of most comprehensive, useful 
texts. Immense amount of well-represented, fundamental material, including chapters on 
vector functions, ordinary differential equations, special functions, calculus of variations, 
etc., which are excellent introductions to these areas. Requires only one year of calculus. 
Over 1300 exercises cover both pure math and applications to engineering and _ physical 
problems, Ideal reference, refresher. 54 page introductory review. ix + 566pp. 5% x 8. 

$504 Paperbound $2.45 


LECTURES ON THE THEORY OF ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS, H. Hancock. Reissue of only book in 
English with so extensive a coverage, especially of Abel, Jacobi, Legendre, Weierstrass, 
Hermite, Liouville, and Riemann. Unusual fuliness of treatment, plus applications as well as 
theory in discussing universe of elliptic integrals, originating in works of Abel and 
Jacobi. Use is made of Riemann to provide most general theory. 40-page table of formulas. 
76 figures. xxiii + 498pp. 5% x 8. $483 Paperbound $2.55 


THEORY OF FUNCTIONALS AND OF INTEGRAL AND INTEGRO-DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, Vito 
Volterra. Unabridged republication of only English translation, General theory of functions 
depending on continuous set of values of another function. Based on author’s concept of 
transition from finite number of variables to a continually infinite number. Includes much 
material on calculus of variations. Begins with fundamentals, examines generalization of 
analytic functions, functional derivative equations, applications, other directions of theory, 
etc. New introduction by G. C. Evans. Biography, criticism of Volterra’s work by E. Whit- 
taker. Xxxx + 226pp. 536 x 8. $502 Paperbound $1.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO FOURIER METHODS AND THE LAPLACE TRANSFORMATION, Philip 
Franklin. Concentrates on essentials, gives broad view, suitable for most applications. Re- 
quires only knowledge of calculus. Covers complex qualities with methods of computing ele- 
mentary functions for complex values of argument and finding approximations by charts; 
Fourier series; harmonic anaylsis; much more. Methods are related to physical problems 
of heat flow, vibrations, electrical transmission, electromagnetic radiation, etc. 828 prob- 
lems, answers. Formerly entitled ‘‘Fourier Methods.’"’ x + 289pp. 53% x 8. 

$452 Paperbound $1.75 


THE ANALYTICAL THEORY OF HEAT, Joseph Fourier. This book, which revolutionized mathe- 
matical physics, has been used by generations of mathematicians and physicists interested 
in heat or application of Fourier integral. Covers cause and reflection of rays of heat, 
radiant heating, heating of closed spaces, use of trigonometric series in theory of heat, 
Fourier integral, etc. Translated by Alexander Freeman. 20 figures. xxii + 466pp. 536 x 8. 

S93 Paperbound $2.00 


ELLIPTIC INTEGRALS, H. Hancock. Invaluable in work involving differential equations with 
cubics, quatrics under root sign, where elementary calculus methods are inadequate. Prac- 
tical solutions to problems in mathematics, engineering, physics; differential equations re- 
quiring integration of Lamé’s, Briot’s, or Bouquet’s equations; determination of arc of 
ellipse, hyperbola, lemiscate; solutions of problems in elastics; motion of a projectile under 
resistance varying as the cube of the velocity; pendulums; more. Exposition in accordance 
with Legendre-Jacobi theory. Rigorous discussion of Legendre transformations. 20 figures. 
5 place table. 104pp. 536 x 8. S484 Paperbound $1.25 


THE TAYLOR SERIES, AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX 
VARIABLE, P. Dienes. Uses Taylor series to approach theory of functions, using ordinary 
calculus only, except in last 2 chapters. Starts with introduction to real variable and com- 
plex algebra, derives properties of infinite series, complex differentiation, integration, etc. 
Covers biuniform mapping, overconvergence and gap theorems, Taylor series on its circle 
of convergence, etc. Unabridged corrected reissue of first edition. 186 examples, many 
fully worked out. 67 figures. xii + 555pp. 53% x 8. $391 Paperbound $2.75 


LINEAR INTEGRAL EQUATIONS, W. V. Lovitt. Systematic survey of general theory, with some 
application to differential equations, calculus of variations, problems of math, physics. 
Includes: integral equation of 2nd kind by successive substitutions; Fredholm’s equation 
as ratio of 2 integral series in lambda, applications of the Fredholm theory, Hilbert-Schmidt 
theory of symmetric kernels, application, etc. Neumann, Dirichlet, vibratory problems. 
ix + 253pp. 5% x 8. $175 Clothbound $3.50 

$176 Paperbound $1.60 
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DICTIONARY OF CONFORMAL REPRESENTATIONS, H. Kober. Developed by British Admiralty to 
solve Laplace’s equation in 2 dimensions. Scores of geometrical forms and transformations 
for electrical engineers, Joukowski aerofoil for aerodynamics, Schwartz-Christoffel trans- 
formations for _hydro-dynamics, transcendental functions. Contents classified according to 
analytical functions describing transformations with corresponding regions. Glossary. Topo- 
logical index. 447 diagrams. 6% x 914. -S160 Paperbound $2.00 


ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY OF REAL FUNCTIONS, J. E. Littlewood. Based on lectures at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, this book has proved extremely successful in introducing graduate 
students to modern theory of functions. Offers full and concise coverage of classes and 
cardinal numbers, well ordered series, other types of series, and elements of the theory 
of sets of points. 3rd revised edition. vii + 71pp. 53% x 8. $171 Clothbound $2.85 

$172 Paperbound $1.25 


INFINITE SEQUENCES AND SERIES, Konrad Knopp. 1st publication in any language. Excellent 
introduction to 2 topics of modern mathematics, designed to give student background to 
penetrate further alone. Sequences and sets, real and complex numbers, etc. Functions of 
a real and complex variable. Sequences and series. Infinite series. Convergent power series. 
Expansion of elementary functions. Numerical evaluation of series. v + 186pp. 53% x 8. 

$152 Clothbound $3.50 

$153 Paperbound $1.75 


THE THEORY AND FUNCTIONS OF A REAL VARIABLE AND THE THEORY OF FOURIER’S SERIES, 
E. W .Hobson. One of the best introductions to set theory and various aspects of functions 
and Fourier’s series. Requires only a good background in calculus. Exhaustive coverage of: 
metric and descriptive properties of sets of points; transfinite numbers and order types; 
functions of a real variable; the Riemann and Lebesgue integrals; sequences and series 
of numbers; power-series; functions representable by series sequences of continuous func- 
tions; trigonometrical series; representation of functions by Fourier’s series; and much 
more. ‘‘The best possible guide,’’ Nature. Vol. |: 88 detailed examples, 10 figures. Index. 
xv + 736pp. Vol. II: 117 detailed examples, 13 figures. x + 780pp. 6% x 914. 

Vol. |: S387 Paperbound $3.00 

Vol. !l: S388 Paperbound $3.00 


ALMOST PERIODIC FUNCTIONS, A. S. Besicovitch. Unique and important summary by a well 
known mathematician covers in detail the two stages of development in Bohr’s theory 
of almost periodic functions: (1) as a generalization of pure periodicity, with results and 
proofs; (2) the work done by Stepanof, Wiener, Weyl, and Bohr in generalizing the theory. 
xi + 180pp. 5% x 8. $18 Paperbound $1.75 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF FOURIER’S SERIES AND INTEGRALS, H. S. Carslaw. 3rd 
revised edition, an outgrowth of author’s courses at Cambridge. Historical introduction, 
rational, irrational numbers, infinite sequences and series, functions of a single variable, 
definite integral, Fourier series, and similar topics. Appendices discuss practical harmonic 
analysis, periodogram analysis, Lebesgue’s theory. 84 examples. xiii + 368pp. 5% x 8. 
$48 Paperbound $2.00 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC 


THE ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICAL LOGIC, Paul Rosenbloom. First publication in any lan- 
guage. For mathematically mature readers with no training in symbolic. logic. Development 
of lectures given at Lund Univ., Sweden, 1948. Partial contents: Logic of classes, funda- 
mental theorems, Boolean algebra, logic of propositions, of propositional functions, expres- 
sive languages, combinatory logics, development of math within an object language, para- 
doxes, theorems of Post, Goedel, Church, and similar topics. iv + 214pp. 5% x 8. 
$227 Paperbound $1.45 


INTRODUCTION TO SYMBOLIC LOGIC AND ITS APPLICATION, R. Carnap. Clear, comprehensive, 
rigorous, by perhaps greatest living master. Symbolic languages analyzed, one constructed. 
Applications to math (axiom systems for set theory, real, natural numbers), topology 
(Dedekind, Cantor continuity explanations), physics (general analysis of determination, cau- 
sality, space-time topology), biology (axiom system for basic concepts), ‘‘A masterpiece, 
Zentralblatt fiir Mathematik und Ihre Grenzgebiete. Over 300 exercises. 5 figures. xvi + 
241pp. 5% x 8. $453 Paperbound $1.85 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SYMBOLIC LOGIC, Susanne K. Langer. Probably clearest book for the 
philosopher, scientist, layman—no special knowledge of math required. Starts with simplest 
symbols, goes on to give remarkable grasp of Boole-Schroeder, Russell-Whitehead systems, 
clearly, quickly. Partial Contents: Forms, Generalization, Classes, Deductive System of 
Classes, Algebra of Logic, Assumptions of Principia Mathematica, Logistics, Proofs of 


Theorems, etc. ‘‘Clearest . . . simplest introduction . . . the intelligent non-mathematician 
should have no difficulty,” MATHEMATICS GAZETTE. Revised, expanded 2nd edition. Truth- 
value tables. 368pp. 5% 8. $164 Paperbound $1.75 
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TRIGONOMETRICAL SERIES, Antoni Zygmund. On modern advanced level. Contains carefully 
organized analyses of trigonometric, orthogonal, Fourier systems of functions, with clear 
adequate descriptions of summability of Fourier series, proximation theory, conjugate series, 
convergence, divergence of Fourier series. Especially valuable for Russian, Eastern Euro- 
pean coverage. 329pp. 5% x 8. $290 Paperbound $1.50 


THE LAWS OF THOUGHT, George Boole. This book founded symbolic logic some 100 years 
ago. It is the lst significant attempt to apply logic to all aspects of human endeavour. 
Partial contents: derivation of laws, signs and laws, interpretations, eliminations, condi- 
tions of a perfect method, analysis, Aristotelian logic, probability, and similar topics. 
xvii + 424pp. 5% x 8. $28 Paperbound $2.00 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC, C. J. Lewis, C. H. Langford. 2nd revised edition of probably most cited 
book in symbolic logic. Wide coverage of entire field; one of fullest treatments of paradoxes; 
plus much ‘material not available elsewhere. Basic to volume is distinction between logic 
of extensions and intensions. Considerable emphasis on converse substitution, while matrix - 
system presents supposition of variety of non-Aristotelian logics. Especially valuable sec- 
tions on strict limitations, existence theorems. Partial contents: Boole-Schroeder algebra; 
truth value systems, the matrix method; implication and deductibility; general theory of 
propositions; etc. ‘‘Most valuable,’ Times, London. 506pp. 53% x 8. S170 Paperbound $2.00 


GROUP THEORY AND LINEAR ALGEBRA, SETS, ETC. 


LECTURES ON THE ICOSAHEDRON AND THE SOLUTION OF EQUATIONS OF THE FIFTH DEGREE, 
Felix Klein. Solution of quintics in terms of rotations of regular icosahedron around its 
axes of symmetry. A classic, indispensable source for those- interested in higher algebra, 
geometry, crystallography. Considerable explanatory material included. 230 footnotes, mostly 
bibliography. ‘‘Classical monograph . . . detailed, readable book,’’ Math. Gazette. 2nd edi- 
tion. xvi + 289pp. 5% Xx 8. $314 Paperbound $1.85 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF GROUPS OF FINITE ORDER, R. Carmichael. Examines 
fundamental theorems and their applications. Beginning with sets, systems, permutations, 
etc., progresses in easy stages through important types of groups: Abelian, prime power, 
permutation, etc. Except 1 chapter where matrices are desirable, no higher math is needed. 
783 exercises, problems. xvi + 447pp. 53% x 8. $299 Clothbound $3.95 

S300 Paperbound $2.00 


THEORY OF GROUPS OF FINITE ORDER, W. Burnside. First published some 40 years ago, 
still one of clearest introductions. Partial contents: permutations, groups independent of 
representation, composition series of a group, isomorphism of a group with itself, Abelian 
groups, prime power groups, permutation groups, invariants of groups of linear substitu- 
tion, graphical representation, etc. ‘‘Clear and detailed discussion . . . numerous problems 
which are instructive,’’ Design News. xxiv + 512pp. 5% x 8. S38 Paperbound $2.45 


COMPUTATIONAL METHODS OF LINEAR ALGEBRA, V. N. Faddeeva, translated by C. D. Benster. 
1st English translation of unique, valuable work, only one in English presenting systematic 
exposition of most important methods of linear algebra—classical, contemporary. Details 
of deriving numerical solutions of problems in mathematical physics. Theory and practice. 
Includes survey of necessary background, most important methods of solution, for exact, 
iterative groups. One of most valuable features is 23 tables, triple checked for accuracy, 
unavailable elsewhere. Translator’s note. x + 252pp. 538 x 8. $424 Paperbound $1.95 


THE CONTINUUM AND OTHER TYPES OF SERIAL ORDER, E. V. Huntington. This famous book 
gives a systematic elementary account of the modern theory of the continuum as a type 
of serial order. Based on the Cantor-Dedekind ordinal theory, which requires no technical 
knowledge of higher mathematics, it offers an easily followed analysis of ordered classes, 
discrete and dense series, continuous series, Cantor's transfinite numbers. ‘“Admirable 
introduction to the rigorous theory of the continuum ... reading easy,’’ Science Progress. 
2nd edition. viii + 82pp. 538 x 8. $129 Clothbound $2.75 

$130 Paperbound $1.00 


THEORY OF SETS, E. Kamke. Clearest, amplest introduction in English, well suited for inde- 
pendent study. Subdivisions of main theory, such as theory of sets of points, are discussed, 
but emphasis is on general theory. Partial contents: rudiments of set theory, arbitrary sets, 
their cardinal numbers, ordered sets, their order types, well-ordered sets, their cardinal 
numbers. vii + 144pp. 536 x 8. $141 Paperbound $1.35 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FOUNDING OF THE THEORY OF TRANSFINITE NUMBERS, Georg Cantor. 
These papers founded a new branch of mathematics. The famous articles of 1895-7 are 
translated, with an 82-page introduction by P. £. B. Jourdain dealing with Cantor, the 
background of his discoveries, their results, future possibiilties. ix + 2llpp. 538 x 8. 

$45 Paperbound $1.25 
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NUMERICAL AND GRAPHICAL METHODS, TABLES 


JACOBIAN ELLIPTIC FUNCTION TABLES, L. M. Milne-Thomson. Easy-to-follow, practical, not 
only useful numerical tables, but complete elementary sketch of application of elliptic 
functions. Covers description of principle properties; complete elliptic integrals; Fourier 
series, expansions; periods, zeros, poles, residues, formulas for special values of argument; 
cubic, quartic polynomials; pendulum problem; etc. Tables, graphs form body of book: 
Graph, 5 figure table of elliptic function sn (u m); cn (u m); dn (u m). 8 figure table of 
complete elliptic integrals K, K’, E, E’, nome q. 7 figure table of Jacobian zeta-function 
Z(u). 3 figures. xi + 123pp. 53% x 8. $194 Paperbound $1.35 


TABLES OF FUNCTIONS WITH FORMULAE AND CURVES, E. Jahnke, F. Emde. Most comprehensive 
l-volume English text collection of tables, formulae, curves of transcendent functions. 4th 
corrected edition, new 76-page section giving tables, formulae for elementary functions not 
in other English editions. Partial contents: sine, cosine, logarithmic integral; error integral; 
elliptic integrals; theta functions; Legendre, Bessel, Riemann, Mathieu, hypergeometric 
functions; etc. ‘‘Out-of-the-way functions for which we know no other source.’ Scientific 
Computing Service, Ltd, 212 figures. 400pp. 556 x 83%. $133 Paperbound $2.00 


MATHEMATICAL TABLES, H. B. Dwight. Covers in one volume almost every function of im- 
portance in applied mathematics, engineering, physical sciences. Three extremely fine 
tables of the three trig functions, inverses, to 1000th of radian; natural, common logs; 
squares, cubes; hyperbolic functions, inverses; (a2 + b2) exp. 4a; complete elliptical in- 
tegrals of 1st, 2nd kind; sine, cosine integrals; exponential integrals; Ei(x) and Ei(—x); 
binomial coefficients; factorials to 250; surface zonal harmonics, first derivatives; Bernoulli, 
Euler numbers, their logs to base of 10; Gamma function; normal probability integral; over 
60pp. Bessel functions; Riemann zeta function. Each table with formulae generally used, 
sources of more extensive tables, interpolation data, etc. Over half have columns of 
differences, to facilitate interpolation. viii + 231pp. 5% x 8. $445 Paperbound $1.75 


PRACTICAL ANALYSIS, GRAPHICAL AND NUMERICAL METHODS, F. A. Willers. Immensely prac- 
tical hand-book for engineers. How to interpolate, use various methods of numerical differ- 
entiation and integration, determine roots of a single algebraic equation, system of linear 
equations, use empirical formulas, integrate differential equations, etc. Hundreds of short- 
cuts for arriving at numerical solutions. Special section on American calculating machines, 
by T. W. Simpson. Translation by R. T. Beyer. 132 illustrations. 422pp. 53@ x 8. 

$273 Paperbound $2.00 


NUMERICAL SOLUTIONS OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, H. Levy, E. A. Baggott. Comprehensive 
collection of methods for solving ordinary differential equations of first and higher order. 
2 requirements: practical, easy to grasp; more rapid than school methods. Partial contents: 
graphical integration of differential equations, graphical methods for detailed solution. 
Numerical solution. Simultaneous equations and equations of 2nd and higher orders. 
“Should be in the hands of all in research and applied mathematics, teaching,’’ Nature. 
21 figures. viii + 238pp. 5% x 8. $168 Paperbound $1.75 


NUMERICAL INTEGRATION OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS, Bennet, Milne, Bateman. Unabridged 
republication of original prepared for National Research Council. New methods of integration 
by 3 leading mathematicians: ‘‘The Interpolational Polynomial,’” ‘‘Successive Approximation,” 
A. A. Bennett, ‘‘Step-by-step Methods of Integration,’’ W. W. Milne. ‘‘Methods for Partial 
Differential Equations,’’ H. Bateman. Methods for partial differential equations, solution 
of differential equations to non-integral values of a parameter will interest mathematicians, 
physicists. 288 footnotes, mostly bibliographical. 235 item classified bibliography. 108pp. 
538 x 8. : $305 Paperbound $1.35 


Write for free catalogs! 
Indicate your field of interest. Dover publishes books on physics, earth 
sciences, mathematics, engineering, chemistry, astronomy, anthropol- 
ogy, biology, psychology, philosophy, religion, history, literature, math- 
ematical recreations, languages, crafts, art, graphic arts, ete. 
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